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DENMARK DELINEATED. 



PART I. 



NORTH OP ZEALAND. 



TO 



ALBERT THORVALDSEN, 



THIS ATTEMPT TO DELINEATE 



THE COUNTRY 



OVER WHICH HIS BIRTIt HAS SHED SITCH LUSTRE, 



IS INSCRIBED, 



IN TOKEN OF AFFECTION AND ESTEEM, 



BY 



THE AUTHOR. 



CUk^m h Boyd, Prinicn, EdiDbucgh. 



PREFACE. 



I '- 



The injustice which Denmark has in general sus- 
tained from the ignorance and prejudice of foreign 
travellerBy originally suggested the expediency of this 
publication. In giving a representation of the present 
state of the country, bmA pomting out to future tra* 
vellers the objects most worthy of their attention, the 
author felt, at the same, time, that the vahte of the 
work might be enhanced, if the plan which has been 
followed with so mudi success by English travellers, in 
their graphic delineations cf foreign countries, were 
adopted. This he was enabled to undertake through 
the kindness of his friend Professor Ecfcersberg, whose 
public-spirited examjde was not lost upon other emu 
nent native artists, as by tiietr liberal and effective 
assistance, the author has been enabled to accompany 
the descriptive part of his work with views of the public 
edifices, the rojral palaces, and the loveliest scenery of 
Denmark. Th3 information }iresented to the reader has' 
been drawn from the most authentic sources ; and it 
has been the author's endeavour to give a description 
of the country and the people, in a maimer which, he 
trusts, will prove satisfactory. 

Such were the sentiments expressed by the authcnr, in 
ocMnmencing a work, which he was anxious should be 
considered on his part as an attempt to obey a call, at 
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mketjWtnstS generous^ lately inade in one of the emi- 
aeul^ Uttfwy joturmds of Biita&i, <* requiring every man 
to contarilmte His mite to make nations better acquainted 
witheaeb other^ in flie hope of repairing the breach 
wfaidb th^ fourth part of a century, spent in war and de- 

'vaatatiob, has made in mutual courtesy .'^ 

• ■ ' ' . 

' . in bril^big the vohitne to its conclusion, some una- 
imdabke delay ha6 oceuhred, for which the author so- 
licits fcnr^veness ; but he cannot dismiss it without 
eicpreastog his admowledgments to the friends of the 
uttdartaking. To Ihe people of this country his thanks 
Bxp pife-emineii£ly due, fbr a preponderating share of 
encauragement, accompanied by innumerable expres- 
sioiB of good-^wfll towards the country, of which the 
book taneats.^ Here the author would be anxious to 
say hoar mndi he sttiids indebted to iJavid Laing, Esq. 
of: this cftyj with iHiom he had the good fortune some 
jnears age to become acquainted, in the University 
lihraiy of Copenhagen, through the introduction of 
the Tcnerable -Prof^sor Nyerup. But he must content 
himself with simply thanking his Scotish friend, for his 
unwearied eSo^VB to promote the interests of this work 
throughout its progress^ by valuable advice, and other 
good oflSces. 



*^ A second eilition of the First Part of the work havii^ teen 
called for, the Author felt it an agreeable du^ to attend to Tarioua 
suggestions by British, German, French, and Danish critics, who 
honoured his work with their notice. He accordingly made a 
few oerreefioni^' bat duefljrin retrenching some passages of too 
local A Dftiire ts iDtarest the British reader. 



• •• 



To his countrymen the author b^ to convey Ms 
mo6t grateful adcaowledgments. Their indu^nce to- 
wards the imperfections of the worky he considers as 
none of the least of the fiivours which he has been for- 
tunate enough to receive at their hands; and he is 
most willing to ascribe much of the interest which the 
book has ezdted in Denmark, to the publicHspirited 
support of the Danish artists, all of whom gratuitously 
supplied the drawings for the work. Of their kindness, 
and of the encouragement so liberally extended by his 
countrymen of all parties and dasses, the author will 
ever retain the most lively recollection. He will esteem 
himself happy in having to some eortent gained the ap- 
probation of a people, who yield in patriotism to no 
nation, and whose sufferings during a long period of 
disasters, unparalleled in the annals of Denmark, give 
them a superior right to expect that every Dane will 
do his duty. The author must also take this oppor- 
tunity of avowing his particuhir obligations to his 
Danish Mfgesty's representative at the Court of Great 
Britain, Count Charles Moltke, and to Mr. Heib^rg of 
Paris, who in his manner of noticing this work, has 
given an additional proof of the fervent aflection with 
which he r^nembers the land of his birth. 

To the German subjects of the King of Denmark the 
author likewise feels himself under obligations, the 
mora gratifying, as they have tended, in the present 
case at least, to dispel the very general notion, that the 
kingdom of Denmark was in a manner a terra incog^ 
nita of little interest to the inhabitants of the Duchies 
of Sleswick and Holstein. The difference of language 
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must erer be a bar to intimate oommunion between 
nations as well as individuals ; but it does not appear 
to preclude the inhabitants of the German territories 
of his Danish Majestjr from dierishing a lively interest 
in the concerns of Denmark. 

That the British residents in the Danish dominions 
should have regpsffded the present undertaking with a 
friendly eye, was to be expected from men, who have 
so many motives for strengthening the good under- 
standing which now ha^qpily subsists between the two 
countries. The true friends of both nations can never 
sufficiently lament that it should have been interrupted. 
To the gentlemen of the Danish West India island of 
8t. Croix, the author must offer his particular ac« 
knowledgments, for their very handsome and patriotic 
conduct^ which has afforded him the greater satisfac* 
tion, as he traces it to the good offices of an old and 
highly valued friend, James de Windt, Esq. 



Having thus conveyed his sentiments of gratitude to 
the patrons of his work, the author has only to express 
the hope, that the Third Part may be judged with the 
same indulgence as the two preceding ones have been, 
in those quarters where he was chiefly anxious to please 
and interest 

Edinburgh, 9M September 1824. 
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ON 



THORVALDSEN, 



AND THE 



LIVING AETISTS OF DENMARK. 



It has been remarked by some critics, " That 

the fine arts hardly exist in Denmark." This 

« 

assertion may, however, be suspected to have 
been made upon hearsay, as to what might 
perhaps have been the case a century ago. It 
is impossible for a stranger to enter the city of 
Copenhagen without feeling that the fine arts 
must exist in Denmark. Nothing can present 
a nobler spectacle, or of more theatric effect, 
than the street leading £rom the sea and ter- 
minating in an octagon, which is embellished 
with four palaces of equal size and imiform 
appearance. In the centre stands an eques- 
trian statue, surpassing all modem works of 
the kind, which was erected in honour of King 



I 
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Frederick V. an enthusiastic admirer and mu- 
nificent patron of the arts. On entering Co- 
penhagen by the most general approach on the 
land side, the monument erected to commemo- 
rate the emancipation of the peasantry cannot 
fail to impress the mind of a stranger with 
ideas favourable to Danish art. Copenhagen 
is, according to the Poet Laureate of England, 
" the best city of the north, and one of the 
finest capitals of Europe."* Now, could it lay 
claim to such praise if the fine arts were not 
cherish^ in Denmark ? 

The real truth is, that most foreigners, in 
their grand tour of the north, generally pass 
the few days they may assign to Copenhagen 
in the houses of opulent foreigners, who would 
possibly think it very bad taste to afford room 
in their collections for a Danish piece of art 
on a Danish subject. They are men " who 
plume themselves upon being cannoisseurSi*' as 
that eminent Irish artist, Mr Comerford, has 
remarked, ^ fanciers of old pictures ;" those 
whom Dr Johnson describes as ^ more willing 
to honoiir past than present excellence — ^whose 

♦ Southey^s Life of NelsoD, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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chief satirfaction is, to find the faults of the 
modems and the beauties of the ancients," 
who, 

*< With bigot eyes adore, and beating hearts, 
The time-worn relics of departed arts,— 

But leave the living genius to despair.^ 

^ Men whoi though they boast of . having ex- 
pended thousands in the purchase of old pic- 
tures, cannot say that they have laid out one 
guinea in the encouragement of native ta- 
lent.'' 

I would therefore recommend some little 
more patience and circumspection to those 
travellers who think the world may be benefit- 
ed by their observations. The liberal princi- 
ples on which access is generally granted to 
public collections in Denmark are well known, 
and private individuals feel a particular plear- 
sure in gratifying the curiosity of a stranger. 
It wiU not therefore be difiSicult to institute 
inquiries, which probably would, in most in- 
stances, lead to gratifying results. Let the 
traveller, if he would speak of the fine arts in 
Denmark, apply where he will be able to judge 
for himself. Let him visit the collections of 
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the King, Prinoe Christian, Count Moltke, 
Professor Klmgberg, Mr Spengler, Mr Nath- 
ansson, Mr Secretary Thomsen, Mr Secretary 
Bang, Mr Pick, and others. Let him, if he 
pass through the Island of Funen, call at San- 
derumgaard, the seat of His Excellency Mr 
Bulow, and in Zealand, at Count Danneskiold's, 
as well as at the seats of other noblemen and 
gentlemen, which will be readily pointed out to 
him ; and if he do not find works creditable to 
the Danish artists, let him then pass the sen- 
tence of condemnation. Let him devote some 
ho\irs to the public collections of Copenhagen ; 
let him visit the painting-rooms of the artists ; 
and if a candid survey does not allow him to 
speak the language of praise, the Danes must 
even be satisfied* But a competent and im- 
partial observer would, I doubt not, declare his 
assent to a few remarks I shall venture to 
make upon the subject. 

The late Professor Juel was one of the first 
portrait^ainters in Europe, — ^the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of Denmark. He was much em- 
ployed by English travellers who came to Den- 
mark ; and many of his works, I have been in^ 
formed, will be fomid in England. His Boyal 
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Highness the Duke of Gloucester possesses a 
very fine portrait of the Princess Louisa Au- 
gusta, the daughter of Queen Caroline Matilda, 
painted by JueL 

He is worthily succeeded in his peculiar 
dq[iartment by his son-^in-law, Professor Eckers- 
bergy whose merits as an historical and marine 
painter are likewise of first-rate order. His 
portrait of Thorvaldsen^ painted at Rome, esta- 
Uiahed his fame as an eminent portrait-painter 
in oiL This high reputation he has maintained 
by a portrait of the poet Oehlenschlaeger ; an- 
other of Thorvaldsen, painted last smnmer at 
Copenhagen ; and by a large picture of the 
King, the Queen, and their two daughters, in 
which he has successfully caught those men- 
tal^ expressive, and placid graces, which charac- 
terize every feature of her Danish Majesty's 
countenance. 

Professor Eckersberg's pictiure of Moses 
conducting the Israelites through the Bed Sea, 
and that of the Death of Balder, from the my- 
thology of the north, would do honour to any 
school of painting/ His marine views of Zea- ' 
land, the loveliest of Danish isles, may claim 
a high rank among the happiest efibrts in that 

6 . 
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branch of art. The drawmgs likewise, which 
he made last summer from Thorvaldsen's bas- 
reliefs, of the Baptism of Christ and the Lord's 
Supper, were executed in the first style of ex- 
cellence ; and they certahily surpass the draw- 
ings of Eiepenhausen, and even the exquisite 
performances of Overbeck, done at Borne from 
the works of the Danish sculptor. 

Of landscape-painters Denmark has lately 
sent one out into the world, who bids fair to 
combine the peculiar excellencies of Buysdael 
and Both. His name is Dahl, a Norwegian 
by birth, who came a mere youth to Denmark, 
where he was instructed. In 1818, he went 
to Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, without 
any stipend from the Boyal Academy of Arts 
at Copenhagen, being deprived of their aid in 
consequence of the unhappy separation of his 
native country from Denmark ; but he enjoys 
the best of all species of support in his own 
genius, ardour, and industry. He no sooner 
arrived at Dresden, than he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Boyal Academy of Arts in that city, 
aiid received more commissions for landscape 
and marine paintings than he was able to exe- 
cute. Mr Dahl likewise possesses the favour 
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of His Boyal Highness Prince Christiani one 
of the best patrons of the arts in Denmark, be- 
cause he is one of the most competent judges, 
and he enjoys the active friendship of other 
Danes, who feel strongly interested in the fate* 
of this promising young artist. 

Dahl wiU soon be followed by another young 
landscape-painter of the name of Harder, a na- 
tive of Denmark, who has hitherto chiefly, con- 
fined himself tp the beautiful scenery of the 
southern parts of Zealand. His works display 
a wonderfiil intimacy with nature in her sweet- 
est and softest forms, accompanied by the most 
exquisite delicacy of finishing. 

The painting-room of Mr Holler, Boyal 
Academician and landscape-painter, is one of 
the most delightful loimges at Copenhagen for 
the lovers of the fine arts. Last summer it 
contained some fine landscapes and moimtain 
scenery, sent home from Dresden by Dahl, be- 
sides being rich in the productions of his own 
pencil I noticed, in particular, some beautiful 
Swiss views from drawings on the spot, a highly 
finished painting of the romantic castle of Hei- 
delberg, some views near Count Moltke's seat 
at Bregentved in Zealand, and several sea- 
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pieces in the pieturesque island of Moen. 
Mt Moller is, at the same time, a pexf ect mas- 
ter of the art of restoring pieturesj which the 
fSunous French artist, Hacquin, practised with 
so great success. 

Of Mr Gebauer, an animal painter^ I know 
not how to express myself in terms of adequate 
commendation. I recollect the high pane- 
gyric pronounced upon some of his works by a 
Scots connoisseur, whom I had the pleasure 
of introducing to such objects as w^^ most 
worthy of a stranger's attention at Copenhagen. 
^ How like a fine Potter !'' he exclaimed, on 
seeing a group of horses painted by Mr Ge- 
bauer; ^^ in England such an artist would 
make a rapid fortune/' The landscape part 
of his composition is executed in a style of 
softness and vivid colouring particularly suited 
to the scenery of Denmark. His copy of the 
famous Boar-himt, in the gallery at Dresden, is 
a noble performance ; and several sketches, re- 
presenting Cossacks, Calmucks, and Bashkirs, 
on the march or in reconnoitring parties, taken 
from life at Dresden in the eventful year of 
181S, are highly characteristic, and executed 
in a very spirited style. 
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Flower-painting has always been a favourite 
pursuit in Denmark. Many years ago, a Da- 
nish lady, Mrs Baerens^ had the honour of sub- 
mitting some of her works to the public, at the 
Exhibition of the Boyal Academy in Lon-- 
doiL ShewaSy I believe, a member of the 
Boyal Academy of Arts at Copenhagen ; at 
least some of her performances have found 
admission into the saloon in the palace of 
Charlottenborg, appropriated for the reception 
of the works of artists admitted as Boyal Aca- 
demicians. At present Copenhagen possesses, 
in Mi Fritzsch, a first-rate flower-painter. 
His performances, both in drawing and colour- 
ing, display the utmost truth. The composi- 
tion is simple, and the execution perfectly na- 
turaL Of his fruit-pieces it might be said, that 
birds would give the same proof of the power 
of his pencil as they did to Zeuxis. 

Mr Camradt is likewise an excellent flower- 
painter ; and the works of Mr Martens, espe- 
cially his shrubs, might easily be taken for spe- 
cimens of Paul Brill. 

Copenhagen has good miniature-painters, 
among whom Mr C. Homeman ranks foremost. 
He has resided many years in Germany and 
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Italy, most honourably subsisting by his pro- 
fession in those nurseries of the arts, where, 
of course, a foreign artist would have to con- 
tend with local difficulties of no small magni- 
tude. Surely tl^is will be admitted as a proof, 
that the fine arts exist in the country where 
Mr Homeman was bom and bred. He return- 
ed to Denmark with a large collection of exqui- 
site copies from the originals of the most ce- 
lebrated masters. Of these it may be remark- 
ed, that he has been eminently successful in his 
imitations of Holbein's Charles the Bold, Van 
Dyke's Charles L, Correggio's Jupiter and lo, 
Titian's Mistress, and Cupid by Guido. Mr 
Horneman's miniature paintings are distin- 
guished by striking and pleasing expression, 
vivid and beautiful colouring, and the utmost 
delicacy of finishing. Many of his original 
performances deserve to be mentioned ; but I 
must content myself with noticing his pic- 
ture of King Lear and £ent wandering in 
the storm, and his portrait of Thorvald- 
sen, which combines the most striking like- 
ness, with all the fire of inspiration and good- 
ness of heart, so strongly traced in the coun- 
tenance of that great sculptor. 
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The painting-room and collection of Pro- 
fessor Lorenzen will amply reward the cu- 
riosity of the visitor. With the exception of 
two scenes by Professor Eck^rsberg, Mr Lo- 
renzen has painted the whole of the Hbl- 
berg Gallery. This interesting exhibition 
of graphic skilly intended to illustrate the 
writings of the celebrated Holberg, will 
powerfully rivet the attention of the lovers of 
that species of the drama in which the Danish 
poet so highly excelled, and by which he add- 
ed so much in his own timci and in after ages, 
to ^ this fragment of life,'' as expressed by 
Sterne, in his dedication of Tristram Shandy to 
the great Earl of Chatham. The Holberg Gal- 
lery is interesting in another respect ; it is a 
fine memorial of the encouragement so liber- 
ally afforded to the arts by Mr Nathansson, 
a gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, whose 
high deserts, founded on his love and support 
of all liberal pursuits, will always entitle him 
to general respect. 

The exquisite works of the late Mr Stubb, 
who died in eaily youth, testify the loss which 
the arts in Denmark sustained by his prema- 
ture death. His painting of Ossian alone 

5 
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would have been suf&oieit to have handed his 
name down to posterity. 

The works of Mr Hoyer and Professor Lund 
are said to rank among the best specimens of 
historical painting, and, as such, would deserve 
to be particularized with a copiousness of de-* 
tail which it is not in my power to supply* 
These artists are now engaged on some paint- 
ings of great size, from historical subjects, in<* 
tended for the decoration of the palace of 
Christiansborg. 

That such a city as G)penhagen should 
possess able architects must be a self^vident 
proposition. The present city*architect, Pro- 
fessor Mailings displays much classic elegance 
and purity in design, and bids fair to add large- 
ly to the architectural beauty of Copenhagen. 
Some young architects of high promise are 
now on their travels in Italy and in Greece. 

Denmark does not at present possess mar- 
ny good engravers. Professor Clemens's well- 
known and admirable print of the Death of 
Greneral Montgomery, after Tumbull's pic- 
ture, bears, however, sufficient evidence that 
this arises from no want of capacity. Mr Cle- 
mens is now engaged on the portrait of Thor- 
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valdsen, whieh was painted last summer at Co- 
penhagen by Professor Eckersberg, and the 
most sanguine expectations are entertained 
from his endeavours to do justice to the en- 
graving. 

In sculpture, Denmark has at|Various pe- 
riods possessed eminent artists. Of these Wie- 
develty both by his talents and unhappy fate, 
claims the highest praise and the deepest 
sympathy. A German critic, Mr Ramdohr,* 
observed of him : " Mr Wiedevelt's style is 
good. The position of his figures is marked 
by simplicity, void of frippery, and full of na- 
tural expression. The drapery is conceived in 
the taste of the antique, and the marble is 
wrought well, and with great spirit. It would 
of itself form a theme of praise, that he is the 

tutor of TrippeL^t 

A Dane has it, however, in his power to 
pay a tribute of higher praise to the lamented 
Wiedevelt ; he was the tutor of Thorvaldsen, 
a sculptor whom English critics in some 
branches of the art prefer even to Canova. 



* Journey to Denmark. Hanover 1792. page 168, 
•f A Grerman sculptor. 
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That accomplished traveller, Mr Mathews, 
after giving a critique on Canova's works, pro- 
ceeds to say of Thorvaldsen : 

^ Janmry lO^A, 1818. — ^With the most lively 
recollection of Canova, I went this morning to 
examine the studio of Thorvaldsen, a Danish 
sculptor, whose works are much more to my 
fancy. — There is a freshness and originality 
in his designs, guided by the purest taste. — 
What can be more elegant and beautiful than 
his basso-relievo of Night f His Venus Victrix 
approaches nearer than any modem statue to 
the Venus de Medici. There is a Shepherd 
top, which is a delightful specimen of sim- 
plicity and nature ; — and the charm of these 
statues is, that while they emulate, they have 
not borrowed any thing from the ancients. 

^^ A bust of Lord Byron — a good likeness. 

^ Thorvaldsen has just finished the model 
of a Mercury putting Argus to sleep ¥dth his 
pipe ; a figure of exquisite graces archness, and 
spirit, the veritable son of Maia.''* 



lAii*. 



* The Diary of an Invalid, bdng the Journal of a Tour, &c. 
in Pursuit of Health in Portugal, Italy, Switaierland, and France, 
in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819* By Henry Mathews, A.M., 
Fellow of King^s College, Cambridge. 
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Another traveller, who may perhaps be 
thought a still more competent judge, being 
himself a very eminent artist, speaks thus of 
Thorvaldsen : 

^ Thorvaldsen's Studio does not offer such 
a splendid display of statues as that of Canova ; 
but the man of taste will find quite enough to 
eonvince him, that to this great artist Canova 
istlie only rival Priam supportmg the Body 
of his Son^-«-Briseis led from the Tent of Achil-- 
le8^-~Jason,^ — Ajax, — ^Adonis, and Mars, are 
all iH>ble works, but certainly not finished with 
8U€^ exquisite delicacy as the statues by Ca^ 
nova. Psyche^ Bacchus, and Cupid, his alle- 
gorical representation of Night, his friezes, es- 
pecially of the Triumph of Alexander, and 
Other works, are all of transcendent merit.— 
The most of this sculpture is going to £ng^ 
land, chiefly for the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Lucan, Mr Hope, and Mr Divett. For an ac* 
curate knowledge of the beau4dealy or the per-* 
fection of nature, whichever you please to call 
it, united with a keen discriminating eye for 
the beauties of the antique, yet still preserv- 
ing originality, Thorvaldsen, especially in his 
basso-relievos, is superior to Canova, who 

B 
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sometimes appears to copy himself. In ex- 
amining the works of the former, the mind is 
led to andent days of greatness, and seems to 
catch a portion of that sacred light, which 
emanates from the genius of Fhidias, Praxi- 
teles, and Cleomenes ; the latter, on the other 
hand, presents to you the choicest views of 
nature, with less apparent knowledge acquired 
from andent sources, and perhaps with less 
delicacy and refinement of sentiment***^ 

Let us hear, at the same time, what a Ger- 
man critic says of Thorvaldsen's noblest woik, 
The Jason : — 

^ Thorvaldsen, a sculptor from Copenha^ 
gen, has exhibited a model of Jason, victori- 
ously bringing back the golden fleece. The 
statue is of the size of the Apollo Bdvedere. 
Like every genuine oflH^pring of a creative 
imi^nation, this figure is formed in the true 
herde character of the andents. There is a 
prevailing harmony in the whde^ while the 
natural and animated position of the figure 
diq>lay8 all its parts, finely contrasted to each 



* Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian Islands, by H. W. 
WUliams, Esq. Edinburgh 1820. Yd. II. pp. 3S9^. 
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other, agreeably to the rules of art* In oon- 
tequenoe^ a delightful altemation of rest and 
motion is effected through all parts of the 
figure. The head, whieh is turned aside, be- 
speaks youthfiil beauty and vigour; and the 
spirited oountenanoe expresses adventurous 
courage. The forms of the figure are through- 
out, noUe, vigorous, and defined with the great- 
est purity. On comparing the models, Thor^ 
valdsen's Jason, for appropriate character and 
style^ is in every respect to be preferred to Ca- 
nova's Perseus. In the work of the young 
Danish artist, we moreover discover that plas- 
tic mind, which seises the essence of forms, 
and which we seek in vain, even in the happiest 
of Canova's efforts."* 

This noble statue may now soon be expect- 
ed in England; its arrival has hitherto been 
retarded by a variety of circumstances. The 
lustory of this work, as connected with that of 
the sculptor, is singularly intcaresting. 

About eighteen years ago^ Mr Thomas Hope 
came to Bome. He went to Thorvaldsen, and 
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* On Canova tad his Works, by C. F. Fonow. Zurich, 
1806. Pi^ 196. 
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was so much struck with the genius and talent 
he had displayed in a model of a colossal statue 
of Jason, that he ordered the figure itself 
in marhle. Thorvaldsen was on the point of 
returning to Denmark — as the period dur- 
ing which he was aUowed a travelling sti- 
pend from the government of his country 
was then expired. He saw himself thus with- 
out the means of protracting his residence 
at Rome, and, in consequence, imable to exe- 
cute Mr Hope's order. But Mr Hope, with 
the alacrity characteristic of a man of taste 
and right feeling, seized the critical moment, 
and fixed the rising fame of Thorvaldsen on 
the most durable basis, by furnishing him with 
the means he required. A long period suc- 
ceeded, unfavourable to science, art, and all 
the best efforts of human genius. Thorvald- 
sen was therefore prevented from sending the 
Jason to Mr Hope. Eventually, however, arma 
togis cesseruntj and Mr Hope enjoyed the hap* 
piness to behold, in 1816, the masterpiece of 
modem sculpture.. Orders had in the mean 
time flowed in upon Thorvaldsen in such 
abundance, that Mr Hope, with a delicacy har- 
monizing with his early perception of the 
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artist's rising excellence, requested him not 
to hurry himself with the Jason: and some 
bad specks having unfortunately been disco- 
vered in the marble, Thorvaldsen, with that 
honourable feeling, which is the highest oma- 
ment of genius, resolved to procure another 
block, more worthy of a work which proved 
to be the basis of his reputation and worldly 
fortune. 

Mr Williams, whom I have quoted above, 
has a passage aptly illustrating this subject. 

^ The studios^ as they are called in Bome, 
of Canova and Thorvaldsen, are ranges of 
work-shops, filled with statues in various states 
of progress ; and it is curious to observe what 
common-looking workmen are employed in 
blocking out the figure from the model, till it 
is advanced to that state when the masters 
themselves take it into their hands to finish. 
It is so difiicult to judge of a block of marble, 
whether it will be free of specks or blemishes, 
that it often happens that two or three blocks 
are begun upon and laid aside as unfit for use, 
after the figure is considerably advanced. The 
Graces, by Canova, for the Prince Begent, have 
a few dark specks, which were not perceived 
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till they were nearly finUhed $ they certainly 
do not injure the pure e^ct of the figures ; 
but a8 the Regent was desirous to have them 
without a spot, that liberal artist informed us^ 
that he would willingly give 200 or 800 xeehin^ 
fw the removal of each. The sum given to 
him for that group is SOOO guineas." 

Most of Thorvaldsen's works, a list of which 
will be found in the Appendix, have been en- 
graved. In 1811, a selection was published at 
Borne by Riepenhausen, entitled, Le Statue ed i 
Bassirilievi inventati e scolpiti in marmo dal 
CavaUeri Alberto Thwvaldeenj Scultare Danese. 
Another collection, upon a much more magnlfi* 
cent scale, engraved by two Italians, from the 
drawings of Overbeck, a German artist at 
Rome, is now in progress of publication at 
Frankfort. 

I proceed to furnish some particulars of 
Thorvaldsen's life, in order to obviate the er* 
roneous accounts which have appeared in some 
British publications. 

Thorvaldsen, after an absence of twenty* 
three years, returned to his native country, on 
a temporary visit, in the autumn of 1819. The 
approach of such a man was naturally regarded 
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M an erent of auspicious importance in the 
annals of Benmark^ and bailed with an enthu*- 
aiaam leseived for the real benefactors of the 
human race alone. He brought back to his 
country a wreath not to be attained by the 
mistiest conqueror. Popular gratulation ao- 
cordingly awaited him at every step of his 
journey through Denmark ; he might indeed 
be said to ^^ read his history in a nation's 
eyes." 

On his arrival in the first town on Danidi 
giottndf Altona, Mr Jacobsen, an eminent bar- 
rister^ gave publicity to the following interest- 
ing particulars of the sculptor's life : 

^ Albert Thorvaldsen is descended from 
lodandic parents. He was bom at Copenha- 
gen, but the day and year of his birth are un- 
known to him and his friends. He is about 
fifty years of age, and was brought up at Co- 
penhagen. In the Academy of Arts, he car- 
ried oflf every prize for which he contended, 
and was eventually sent to Bome at the ex- 
pense of the public. He embarked on board 
the Thetis, a Danish frigate, in the year 1796^ 
and sailed for Leghorn, from which pdace he 
proceeded to Bom^. Here he applied himself 
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to the study of the German and Italian Ian-* 
guages. He did not execute any work of emi- 
nence till the period for his return to Denmark 
approached, — when the vigour of his mind 
hurst forth, while modelling a colossal statue 
of Jason. The fame of Thorvaldsen now re- 
sounded through Europe, and drew kmgs and 
princes to his studio. Rome became his place 
of abode ; all the earth his country. He will 
nevertheless for ever continue to be the pride 
and glory of his native land. 

^ Thorvaldsen is not married. His coun- 
tenance is a perfect index of his master-mind, 
and he gains aU hearts by his cordial and unas- 
suming behaviour. The lines sung to the 
sculptor of the Venus of Medici are appUcable 
to Thorvaldsen : 

Who can tell what beams of Heavlily light 
Flashed o'er the sculptor^s intellectual nght; 
How many a glimpse, revealed to him alone. 
Made brighter bdngs, nobler worlds, his own ; 
Ere, like some yiuon, sent the earth to bless, 
Burst into life this pomp of loveliness. 

^ The Swiss and the Poles have chosen 
Thorvaldsen for the erection of some national 
monuments. At Rome a medal has been 
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Struck in his honour. The likeness is most 
excellent. Fifteen persons work daily in his 
employ, but in all probability he will never be 
able to finish the works ordered from him.'' 
Thus far Mr Jacobsen. 

Enthusiastically as Thorvaldsen had been 
received in his journey through Dentnark, his 
arrival in' the capital was still more powers 
fully felt by the iidiabitants. For here he was 
bom and bred, and had given evidences of that 
genius and talent which afterwards shed their 
lustre over all Europe. Friends and strangers 
crowded round the sculptor, and strove by all 
means in their power to testify their affec- 
tion and their respect. The public pa- 
pers teemed with congratulations of all de- 
scriptions, in verse and prose, and even the 
rival chiefs of the Danish poets met to cele- 
brate^ in good fellowship, this grand occasion 
of national rejoicing. 

Of all the solemnities instituted to wel- 
come Thorvaldsen on his return to his native 
land, the meeting arranged by Mr Weinwich, 
private librarian to his Danish Majesty, in 
Count Moltke's picture gallery, afforded by far 
the most rational and appropriate opportunity 
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for attaining the object in view. There was no 
^ dieting men to your purpose^'' as Shakspeare 
says ; it was ^^ the feast of reason and the flow 
of SOUL** Nor was there any thing in the ora* 
tion which Mr Weinwich deUvered on the oc 
oasion, that could in the slightest degree affect 
the greatest of all Thorvaldsen's inerits~his 
unaffected modesty. The orator spoke from 
the heart, and his words did justice to his own 
feelings and those of his hearers. Mr Thar<- 
valdsen was visibly affected, surrounded as be 
was for the first time in his life by hundreds 
of his countrymen, who had spontaneously 
come together to do homage to a man who 
had risen by meriti and by merit alone, to his 
present glorious eminence. 

Feastings out of number succeeded ; but 
we pass them by. Let us rather accompany 
Thorvaldsen to the retirement, where he amply 
repays all the honours his own or other coun- 
tries can bestow upon him. Let us observe 
how he gives form and substance to the su- 
blime conceptions of his mind. 

After having modelled the busts of the 
king, the queen, and their two daughters, Thor- 
valdsea proceeded to execute a bas-relief of the 
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Baptism of Christ It is about three feet in 
height and six feet in breadth, consisting of 
three groups with eleven figures. Christ and 
St John the Baptist stand in the centre ; to the 
left, behind St John, two Cherubs, worthy of 
Raphael, holding our Saviour's upper garment, 
intently look up to St John in the act of per- 
fonning the holy rite. Above, two angels of 
female form are seen hovering in joyfal attend* 
ance. To the right, behind our Savioiu*, a noble 
group of five persons representing the difier- 
ent stages of human life from childhood to 
old age. In front of the group stands the f a* 
ther, a vigorous, fine young man. He is strong- 
ly affected with a devout attention to the so- 
lemn act, and eagerly receives the infant from 
his wife, who stands in the centre, holding a 
beautiftd boy by the hand, while a venerable 
old man closes the group, all eager to parti* 
dpate in the blessed ordinance. 

A second bas-relief, representing the Lord's 
Supper, is of the same dimensions, and, like 
the former, intended to be put up in St Mary's 
Church at Copenhagen, which was burnt down 
in the disastrous bombardment by the Eng*. 
lish, the bare walls only remaining. Thorvald^ 
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sen has deviated from the common mode of 
placing Christ and the Apostles at a table sit- 
ting. Christ stands to the left in the attitude 
of prayer, holding the cup in his left hand, 
and raising the right on high. Eleven of the 
Apostles kneel or stand before him, while 
Judas, the last of the group, rushes from 
their presence with a countenance suffi- 
ciently illustrative of the propriety of leaving 
out the purse, which Thorvaldsen had origi- 
nally put into his hands. St John, the fore- 
most of the disciples, kneels, bending down his 
head with deep-felt self-abasement and devo^ 
tion; Peter, on the other hand, throws his 
body back, rising on one leg, and striking his 
breast with a degree of fervour and energy, 
which but too soon forsook him. James occu- 
pies the middle, in a standing position, thus 
giving the group a pyramidal form. • 

Both these bas-reliefs have been critical^ 
ly described by the celebrated German poetess, 
Mrs Brun, and by Mr Warnstedt, groom of the 
stole to her Danish Majesty; but I fear my 
knowledge of the German language would not 
^sufficiently do justice to those beautiful and 
sublime critiques. I shall therefore follow the 

5 
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example of Lady M. W. Montague, who stop- 
ped short in her description of the Venus of 
Medici, and said to her correspondent, ^^ Come 
to Florence and see it !" In like manner, 
Thorvaldsen's works can only be duly appre- 
ciated by being seen. 

At first, it was not intended to have the 
bas-reliefs executed in marble, but Count Dan^ 
neskiold Samsoe, a nobleman pre-eminently 
anxious to promote any object likely to honour 
or benefit "^Denmark, and his Excellency Mr 
Bulow of Sanderumgaard, in Funen, the first 
patron of authors and artists in Denmark, 
opened a subscription, as I have been inform-^ 
ed, for having the bas-reliefs cut in marble. 
They were zealously supported by Count 
Moltke of Bregentved, and others, who had 
the will as well as the ability to honour and 
reward I^anish merit. A more delicate and a 
more appropriate acknowledgment of Den- 
mark's debt of gratitude to the great sculptor 
could not have been ofiered. 

The Court also testifiied its high sense of 
Thorvaldsen's merits. Besides the orders pre-^ 
viously given for the basso-relievos intended to 
decorate the palace of Christiansborg, . casts of 
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aU Thonraldsen's works were desired to be for*' 
warded to Copenhagen. The King^ at parting, 
presented Thorvaldsen with a valuable snuffl- 
box, embellished with his Majesty's portrait, 
set with brilliants. 

In short, all classes of his countrymen^ 
from the King upon the throne to the vener- 
able porter at the gate of the Academy of Arts 
at Copenhagen (the first individual into whose 
arms Thorvaldsen, with grateful recollection of 
his boyish days, threw himself on his arrival), 
did all in their power to testify their affec* 
tion, their respect, and their admiration, for 
this great master. 

On the 11th of August, 18S0, Thorvaldsen 
left Copenhagen for Warsaw, where he was to 
meet the £mperor Alexand^, on the subject 
of an equestrian statue of Prince Foniatowsky. 
From Warsaw he will proceed to Borne. 

May he hve long- there to enjoy his well-' 
earned fame, in which Denmark, England, and 
Italy, are so deeply interested ! It fell to the 
lot of Denmark to give birth to his transcend- 
ent genius ; but England fanned the heavenly 
spark into flame, and Italy has matured his 
talents into that exalted perfection, to which 

6 
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the nations of Europe now unite in doing un- 
feigned homage. 

To have seen sudi a man, and, more par- 
ticularlyi to have seen him in the exercise of 
his art, must be an epoch in any person's 
life. To me it was singularly interesting ; but, 
as I am conscious that I should not be able 
to express my feelings on the subject, I will 
dose this humble tribute to the illustrious 
Tlionraldseny with a far superior acknowledge 
ment of his virtues and professional merits 
than any I could offi^r. An Englishman wrote 
thus to a common friend, in reply to a com- 
munication he had sent him of Thorvaldsen's 
reception at Copenhagen ^^ 

^ Landan^ 6tk Ntnmnber^ 1819« 
^ Mt dbau SiEr^I beg to return you my 
sbicerest thanks for your very obliging letter 
from Copenhagen of ISth October, giving me a 
most interesting account of the enthusiasm 
with whidi your PkidiaSf as you justly caU him, 
has been welcomed in his native city, and the 
honours bestowed upon him by his admiring 
fellow-citizens. Well may Denmark be proud 
of having given birth to such a man, and well 
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does he deseinre the homage of mankiiid^ who> 
having carried his art to the highest pitch of 
excellencey knows how to hear the due trihute 
of admiration hestowed upon his transcendent 
genius and talents^ with all the meekness and 
modesty of private worth. I will not attempt 
to raise my feeble voice amidst that general 
chorus of praise and applause called forth by 
his professional talents and his private virtues ; 
but this I will say, that it stands recorded in 
the journal of my insignificant life, as one of 
the most fortunate occurrences of my various 
peregrinations through the world, that which 
brought me personally acquainted with this 
your illustrious countryman, and as cme of the 
proudest, that which put me in possession of 
one of his valued works, which, although not 
on so large a scale as some of his other pro- 
ductions, still unites all the perfections which 
his chisel imparts to every subject it under- 
takes. The beautiful Psyche he has gratified 
me with has indeed a soul in her, and breathes 
life and love through the cold white marble 
— r-nothing can exceed the exquisite form of 
that beautiful figure, luid the seraphic inno- 
cence of its expression." 
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THORVALDSEN'S WORKS, 

WHICH SITHSB WEftS FINISHKD, OB IK PB06RESS OF EXECUTION, 
AT BOME9 IN THE WINTER OF 1818 AND 1819. 



STATUES. 



1. Jason (colossal) — for Thomas Hope, Esq. 

2. Psyche with the Box. 

8. Venus with the Apple— for Lord Lucan. 

4. ShepherdV Boy and Dog— for T. Ditett,, Esq* 

5. Hebe, - - Ditto. 

6. Ganymede presenting drink to Jupter's Eagle — for Lord 

60WEB. 

7. A dancing Girl— for Prince Estebhazy. 

8. Cupid triumphant, Dittu 

9* Mercuiy grasping the sword to kill AxgOB^ whom he has 
luUed asleep-ditto. 

10. Adonis carrying a dart and a hare— for the Crown Prince of 

Bavaria. 

11. Cupid and Psyche— for Prince PuTBUs. 

IS. Cupid and the Graces«-for the Duke of AugusleBborg. 
IS. The Princess of Gallitzin (sitting figure). 

14. Ganymede pouring out Nectar,— -purchased by Baron Hahn. 

15. Another Ganymede— for Countess Wobonzoff. 
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16. Hope— for Baroness Humboldt. 

17. Mars (colossal) ,— -no particular destination. 

18. Cupid. 

19. Two Cariatides,* deigned to support the grand basso^relieyo of 

Alexander's entry into Babybn-— Ordered by his Majesty 
the King of Denmark, for the palace of ChristianslxHrg at 
Copenhagen. 

BASSO-RELIEVOS. 

1. Alexander's entry into Babylon. Frieze in plaster of Paris 

on Monte Cavallo; first intended for fiuonapart^ but since 
ordered in marble by the king of Denmark. Another copy 
to be executed for Count Somhariva of Milan. 

2. The History of Christ — ^foi* the Crown Pnnce of Bavaria. 

8. Priam begging Hector's body from Achilles. ^ Both for the 
4 Brisos led from Achilles by Agamemnon's tDuke of Bed- 
heralds. ^ fobd. 

5. Jupter and Nemesis. ^ 

6. Minerva and Prometheus. I Four oval basreliefs for the 

7. Hercules and Hebe. I palace of Christiansborg. 

8. iEsculapius and Hygeia. J 

9. Charity — ^for the Marchioness of Lansdowke. 

10. Night and Day — ^for Lord Lucan and Prince Metternich. 

11. Mercury bringing the new-bom Bacchus to a Nymph-— for 

Lord Lucan. 



* The origiual Candelabra stood in Jupiter's temple at Athens. The pre- 
sent ones haye been executed by Thorvaldsen from the description given of 
then by Pausanias. 
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1% Cupid oomplaiiiiiig to his mother that a Bee has stung him^- 

(fxom Auacreou). 
18. Baodius gtying drink to Cupid— 4br Mr Knudtzon of Dront- 

heiin in Norway. 
14. Vulcan forging arrows ; Venus by his side. Cupid takes the 

qpear from Mars and hands him an arrow, telling him it is 

heavier than the spear— (from Anacreon)-*-for ditto 
16» Hector rqnroachiog Paris with his cowardice — ^for ditto. 

16. Cupid endeavouring to recover Psyche from a swoon— for 

Professor Bkondsted of Copenhagen. 

17. The Centaur carrying o£F Dganira^-no destination* 

18. Two young Cupids pressing grapes— ditto. 

19. Christ ^ving the Keys to Peter— for a chapel in the Pitti 

Palace at Florence. 
SO. The Muses dancing round the Graces— for Baron Schubart. 

CENOTAPHS. 

1. On Mr Bethmann of FranUTort, who died at Florence of an 
ailment brought on by over-exertion at a fire at Vienna. 
It consists of three Basso-relievos. 
1. The deceased on the point of death presents to hb brother 
the wreath he has gained. The angel of death stands 
behind him. 
8. The mother and two risters praying, extend thar arms to* 

wards heaven. 
3. Fate records his actions on the banks of the Arno. 
S. On Baroness Schubart. The husband mourning over bar 
corpse, as if he would recall her to life. The angel of death 
stands by. 
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8. The fls^ ef dwth eanrying cff a female figmv; the hutbaiid 
endeavouring to restrun him— ordered by a PolMh Count. 

4. Baaao»reEe¥o repreaenting a daughter gMng aicdicuie to her 

mother. The symbol of health b obMrved near the latter, 
that of death near the farmer ; beoaoie the daiightflr\i death 
was brought on by her anxious cmw for her Hiether^^ 
ordered by Mr Sghklliiic. 

5. Basso-relievo of a man mourning at fak wife^a urn* fe r CSount 

POUL 

6. The deceased asoends to heaven, pressing a cross to the 

bosom.-— Tile angd of death stands by. 

STATUES TO BE EXECUTED IN BRONXE. 

1. Fooiatowsky on horseback-^^to be put up at Warsaw. 

2b General Maitland^s bust, intended for the Island of Corfu. 
Beneath the bust a basso-relievo represents Minerva taking 
Innocence under her protection, and unveiling Malice. 

BUSTS. 
Lord Byron. 

Is^^einan the Danish poeC 
Lord Exmoujtb. 
The Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
Prince Esterhazy. 
BAPTISMAL FONT— for the church at Tiolleborg in the 

Islajod of Fnoen. It has tbreQ Basso-refievos. 
1 • St Jobn baptising Christ. 

2. Christ blessing little children. 

3. Mary with Christ and John. 
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THE SOUND. 



The Sound, from its political importance, the beauty 
and extent of the adjacent scenery, and the historical 
recoHeclions which it calls finrth, has always been 
deemed one of the most interesting parts of Europe. 
An EngUsh traveller, who is allowed to be a compe- 
tent judge of picturesque beauty, says, ** The shor^ 
along the Danish side of the Sound, presents the most 
bvely stretch of landscape I ever beheld. Mount 
Edgcumbe is looked upon as the paradise of England ; 
and what Mount Edgcumbe is in one spot only, so 
appears the whole of Denmark from Elsinore to Co- 
penhagen. The land is high, and undulating m vari- 
ous romantic and sublime forms. Rich woods, broken 
by park-like openings and verdant pastures^ and inter- 
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spersed with oountry houses and villages for an extent 
of twenty-three miles» form the dothing of these heau- 
tifiil hills,—* striking contrast to the Uack and naked 
line of the opposite eoast*^ 

It would be endless to quote th£ writers of almost 
every oountry in Europe, who have expressed mmi* 
lar sentiments of admiration. I must, however, dte 
one German traveller, who observes, that ^' there can- 
not be a more enlivening and ddightfiil spectade than 
to look down from the eminence in the neighbourhood 
of Elsinore, to view its stirring activity, and to see the 
castle illuminated by the setting sun glandng on the 
waters, which bear the fleets of different nations in the 
prosecution of. commercial enterprise — ^while ^e con- 
trast the richness and beauty of the country with the 
dark and predpitous ridge of the Swedish coast"! 

It would also be unjust to omit the following judi- 
dous and correct observations by Mr Southey, in his 



* TrayeHiDg Sketches In RuBsia and Sweden^ during the yean 1805, 
1806> 1807, and 1808. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. VoL I. p. IS. 

t Trayels through Denmark, Norway, Sweden, &c. in 1816 — 1819« 
in German. Stuttgard, 1819* 2 yols 12mo. A fiiyouraUe account of 
this work is given in the Leipzig Literary Journal and Review, No 267» 
where it is said to have been written by Mr J. F. Reossner, a young 
man of promiang ability. 
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** honest and spirited" Life of Nelson; as the Edin- 
burgh reviewen express themselves, when alluding to 
that interc»5ting piece of biography : 

^ The political importance of the Sound is such, 
that grand objects are not needed there to impress the 
imagination ; yet is the channel full of grand and in- 
teresting objects, both of art and nature. This pass- 
age^ which Denmark had so long considered as' the 
key of the Baltic^ is, in its narrowest part, about three 
miles wide ; and here the city of Elsineur is situated ; 
except Copenhagen, the most flourishing of the Danish 
towns. Every vessel which passes lowers her top- 
gallant sails, and pays toll at Elsineur : a toll which is 
bdieved to have had its origin in the consent of the 
traders to that sea, Denmark taking upon itself the 
diarge of oonstructiiig light-houses and erecting sig- 
nals, to mark the shoals and rocks from the Cattegat 
to the Baltic : and they^ <>n thdr part, agreeing that 
all ships should pass this way, in order that all might 
pay their shares : none from that time using the pass- 
age of the Belt ; because it was not fitting that they, 
who enjoyed the benefit of the beacons in dark and 
stormy weather, should evade contributing to them 
in fidr seasons and summer nights. Of late years, 
about ten thousand vessels had annually paid this con- 
tribution in time of peace. Adjoining Elsineur, and 
at the edge of the peninsular promontory, upon the 
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nearest point of land to the Swedish ooast, stands Cro« 
nenburgh Castle, built aftor Tycho Brahe^s design ; a 
magnificent pile— «t once a palace, and fortress, and 
state-prison, with its spires and towers, and battle- 
ments and batteries. On the left of the Strait is the 
old Swedish city of Helsinburg ; at the foot» uid on 
the side of the hilL To the north of Helsinbuig, the 
shores are steep and rooky ; they lower to the south ; 
and the distant spires of Landscrona, I^und, and Mal« 
moe, are seen in the flat country. The Danish shores 
consist partly of ridges of sand ; but, more frequently, 
their slopes are covered with rich wood, and villages 
and villas, daioting the vicinity of a great capitaL" 

The Sound is nearly as broad as the Hellespont*--- 
It was once covered with King Harold HUdetand's 
fleet m such a manner, that a kind of bridge lay across 
it The bridge (^vessels whkh was hid by Xerxes over 
the Hellespont was therefore no great wonder. Of the 
military events which have occurred in the Sound, the 
passage of the Dutch fleet under Adnural Opdam, in 
the year 1658, is the most remarkable. Cronenburgh 
Castle was then in possessicm of the Swedes ; they had 
numerous battmes on th^ own shove$,. and a consider^ 
able fleet riding in the Sound. Yet Opdam fought his 
way through this triple fire, and, with the loss of oae 
ship only, succeeded in throwing supplies inta Copenp 
hagen, which was then bedeged bgr the Swedes. The 
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militaiy transactions which have taken place in this 
quarter of the world, in more recent times, are too 
well known to nebd any commemoration. 



On landing at Elsinore, an Englishman might 
easily oonceive that he is in some seaport toirn in his 
own country. He is perpetually accosted in his own 
language by slopsellers, butchers, fishWomen^ and 
trades-people of all descriptions. The streets dose to 
the harbour bear a striking resemblance to the struts 
nearest the Thames, the Humber, the Wear, and the 
Tyne. The public-houses display signs with a Danish 
man-of-war on one side, and an English on the other. 
The houses of the English merchants reddent here are 
either built or fitted up in the style of their country, 
and, of course, replete with every thing to make an 
English traveller comfortable. Elsinore, too, has an- 
other strong claim on his best feelings, fix>m its being 
inseparably associated with one of the noblest works 
of human genius : — ^for Hamlet, as Lord Shaftesbury 
observes, has more affected English hearts than any 
other dramatic production. 

The custom of paying toll to the King of Denmark 
is the chief cause of bustle at Elsinore. Hence the 
place is not unaptly called the King of Denmark's gold- 
mine. The predse amount of this branch of revenue 
has never been accurately stated. It depends, in the 
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first instance^ on the number of ships pesang the Sound, 
and the value of thdr cargoes ; but, since the war, it 
is in a great measure affected also by the rise or fall of 
the Danish exchange. In some of the last years, the 
amount of the Sound dues may perhaps have been 
fiom 120,000 to 150,000 pounds Sterling, per annum. 
This money forms a part of the King's private re- 
venue, and^ according to the. statement of Mahlmann, 
a German traveller, is applied by his Majesty sdely to 
beneficent purposes. 



CRONENBURGH CASTLE. 



The Castie of Cronenburgfa, in the vidnity of Elsinore, 
was built by Frederick II. in the boldest style of Go^ 
thic architecture. Mr Boesen, an honest old historian 
of the place, while describing the position, solidity, 
and magnificence of the castle, affirms, that it may 
rank with the noblest castles, not only in the North, 
but in all Europe. 



This venerable edifice is connected with sub- 
jects of traditional, dramatic, and historical interest. 
On descending into the casemates, the stc»y of Holger 
Danske^ (or Ogier the Dane, as he is called in the 
French romances), will amuse the mind in these 
damp and dismal vaults. It is thus related by Mr 
Tluele:* ** For many ages the din of arms was 
now and then heard in the vaults beneath the CaseUe 
of Cronenburgh. No man knew the caus^ and there 



* In his CoUection of Popular Danish Traditions, a work which 
faaa been bTouraUy noticed in vol. XXII. of the Quarterly Reriew. 
Art. Popular Mythology of the Middle Ages. 
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was not in all the land a man bold enough to descend 
into the vaults. At last a slave, who had forfeited his 
life, was told, that his crime should be forgiven if he 
could brihg intelligence of what he found in the vaults. 
He went down, and came to a large iron door, which 
opened of itself, when he knocked. He found him- 
self in a deep vault In the centre of the ceiling hung 
a lamp, which was nearly burnt out ; and, below, stood 
a huge stone table, round which some steel-dad war- 
riors sat, resting their heads on their arms, which they 
had laid crossways. He who sat at the head of the 
table then rose up. It was Holger the Dane. But 
when he raised his head from the arms, the stone table 
burst right in twain, for his beard had grown through it. 
' Give me thy hand !' said he to the slave. The slave 
durst not give him the hand^ but put forth ah iron 
bar, which Holget indented with his fingers. At last 
he let go his hold, muttering, * It is well ! I atn glad 
that there are yet tnen in Denmark.' '' 

Leatimg the ctts^Hiat^fc, and dteending the ttimptit^ 
Englishmen will find themselves oii classic giMttid. 
Here th6y mfiy indulge the fkncy of Mr MittthiMdi 
the celebrated Swiss pdet. Who mad^ the vehemble 
ghost of Hamlefs father appear on the platform, when 
he exclaimed 

'^ There are more tkiogB ii| hfAYtxi and eardf, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of ia y<Mr fihtlah^hy." 
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But a still deeper tragedy will awaken the sym- 
pathies {£ an Englishman on his visit to Ctonenburgh 
Castle* For» (to use the words of a distinguished 
author, already quoted), ** here Matilda was confined, 
the victim of a foul and murderous court-intrigue. 
Here, amid heart-breaking griefs, she found conso- 
lation in nursing her infant, when, by the interference 
of England, her own deliverance was obtained ; and as 
the ship bore her away from a country where the 
venial indiscretions of youth and unsuspicious gayety 
had been so cruelly punished, upon these towers she 
fixed her eyes, and stood upon the deck, obstinately 
gazing toward them tiU the last speck had disap- 
peared.'** 

During her imprisonment in the Castle of Cronen- 
burgh, it was Queen Carotine Matilda*s chief enjoy, 
ment to ascend the square tower, which commands 
one of the finest prospects in the world. No spot could 
better sooth the anguish of her mind. The animated 
appearance of the Sound, in which the English flag is 
so frequently displayed,! would fill her mind with 

* Soathey*! Life of Ndaon^ toI. I. p. lOS. * 

t Dt Clarke^ in his Scandinavia^ relates an anecdote which I do not 
diink tni^poate to introduce here : 

<« During the time that Matilda was a prisoner here^ the captain of 
an Englifh merchantman in the Sounds hearing of her captivity, and 
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cheering images of the greatness and prosperity of her 
native land And, in gaadng on the beauties which 
nature has scattered with so lavish a hand over Den- 
marky her contemplations on the great First Cause of 
all good would create in her the best disposition to 
foij^ve her ^ enemies, persecutors, 9nd slanderers." 



nippoBing that impriionmeiit and starvation were synonimouB terms, 
determined to mitigate the Queen's safferings by sending her a leg of 
mutton and some potatoes. Mrs Fenwick, wife of the Consul of this 
name;, hendf conTeyed the present to the Qneen^ who, bein^ paaaon* 
atdy fond of the English, and always affected by every thing that 
brought them to her reodllectionj received the gift very graciously, and 
preoented the honest cqitain with a gold chain in token of her acknow* 
ledgment." 



HAMLET'S GABDEN. 



Most tnveOas> espedally English^ take the eailiest 
opportunity of bending thdlr steps to the Edng's, or, 
as it is more poetically called, Hamlet's Garden, where, 
according to tradition, Hamlet's father was murdered 
by his brother. The lower garden, it must be con- 
fessed, is not very favourable to the illusion, being laid 
out in the old, stiff, French style, and of course at vari- 
ance with nature and Shakspeare. But an Englishman 
will recollect, that greater violence has been done in 
his own country to Hamlet, when he was brought on 
the stage in a French court-dress, and that by Garrick 
himsdf Kemble, however, brought back the costume 
of Hamlet and of Shakspeare generally to nature and 
truth. A similar revolution has taken place in the 
style of gardening in Denmark ; and the upper parts 
of Hamlef s garden will be found to be as favourable 
to the traditional character of the place as the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Shakspeare can 



The palace of Marienlyst (Mary's ddtight), which 
stands in the lower garden, as represented in the an- 
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nexed print, is a very fine structure. It was intended 
for the residence of his present Danish Majesty, when 
Crown Prince. It is now inhabited by Chamberlain 
von Krogh, who holda a high office in the customs at 
Elsinore. 

From the hill behind the palace may be enjoyed 
the prospect already alluded to, and which, accordii^ 
to Mr Ramdohr, another German traveller, exceeded 
all that he had beheld dnce he had left Naples. Thn 
declaration has been since confirmed by Th<Hrvaldsen, 
who felt the most anxious desire for a speedy oppor- 
tunity, during his late visit to Denmark, to revive the 
impressions he had received in early life firom that 
glorious prospect 

Hamlet's garden is the fiivourite promenade of the 
inhabitants of Elsinc»e. It is generally filled with 
groups of elegant females and lovely children, whose 
manners and appearance bear pleasing testimony to 
the state of society in this part of his Danish Majesty's 
dominions. 

This interesting spot wiU soon, it is hoped, reoave 
a most appropriate embellishment — a monument in 
honour of the man who has succeeded better than 
any other in transferring the ** wood-notes wild" of 
** Fancy's child" into a foreign language. While ce« 
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lebrating the birthday of the late good old king of 
England in 1818, at the house of Mr Fenwick, the 
English consul at Elsinore, I took the opportunity of 
suggesting, that it n^ght add to the enjoyments of the 
day, if the gentlemen present wei^ to promote an ob^ 
ject, whidi would, I felt confideut, prove equally gra- 
tifying to the two nations A tribute of respect to 
the memory of the late Mr Foersom^ the Danish 
translator of Shakspeare, was thus proposed^ and ho- 
noured with th/e unanimous approbation of the com- 
pany. From the high puUie s^nrit of our excellent 
host and the gentlemei> present, as well as fiom the 
interest they respectively have m both countries, I en- 
tertain the most sanguine hopes that the idea will be 
realised. 

Liord Byron, in speaking of the principal writers 
and artists of Italy now living, mentions Madam Mi<^ 
dielli, the translator of Shakspeare, as being not least 
m an Englishman's estimation^* On such authority, 
I am persuaded that the reader will peruse with sym- 
pathy some further particulars relative to the individual 
whose portrait I feel happy to introduce in this place. 

* Appendix to the Doge of Venice^ page 204. 
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Me Foebsom 's translatioii of Shakspeare is as much a 
work of genius as a statue of Th(»rvaldsen% or a tra- 
gedy of Oehlenschlaegar's. Indeed he might be said 
to have been bom to be the translator of Shakspeare. 
He did not simply give the words, but preserved the 
very spirit of Shakspeare. This was beautifully ob- 
served in an afiPecting poem on Foersom's death, com- 
posed by an ardent admirer and affectionate frigid, 
Mrs Hegerman lindencrone, who is esteemed the 
most distinguished female writer in Denmark. Foer- 
som had from his infancy loved the English language, 
which he regarded as the most philosophical language 
in the world — ^the language of profound thought, fear- 
less expression, and the vehicle of the noblest senti- 
ments that ever gave dignity to human nature. He 
inherited this predilection for the English language 
from his father, a country clergyman in the vicinity of 
Ribe, the capital of the southernmost district of Jut- 
land, who vented his abuse against all languages but 
two, the Latin and the English. The reverend gen- 
tleman was only possessed of a single English book, 
an old Bible, but he was never heard to read it aloud. 
When young Foersom went to Copenhagen, and en- 
tered the university, he applied himself to the English 
language. But his poverty prevented him from enjoy- 
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big regular tmticm; and he had no other assistance 
than what he oould derive from Bay's English and 
Danish Dictionaiy, a work not remarkable ibr its cot^ 
rect pronmieiation. Mr Foersom, in a tetter to a gen- 
tleman, who k)8t in him his best fricnnd in Denmark, 
ffwm the fiiUawing interesting account of his progress 
in the English language. It may be proper to obsenre, 
timt the letter was written in Danish, but the passages 
printed in italics were written in English by Mr Foer- 
soa, who was rery fond of using that language in fa* 
miliar eommuaaeations with his friends : 

^ Gfty*s matchless Elegy, ' The mrfem tMs the 
kmdl qf pmiin^ day! waa the first piece of English 
cooDpontion with which I became acquainted ; but I 
eKwdd only spefi my way. Afterwarda I got hold of 
OisJan, which natnrally proved less difficult, from his 
beantiftil and simple style, which does not abound in 
tihonglits. I then fell accidentally in with a couple of 
EagKdi firtune^hunterSy and some Jiof populi Anglic 
cam, fiom whom I obtained better notions of the pro^ 
DMuaatioR. After some revcAutions, or rather evc^t^- 
tion^ in my circ umstanoe g, necessity^ forced me to set 
np M master of the English tangtiage. Fortunately 
for those who were to be benefited by my instructions, 
one pupil only appeared. He proved to be my first, 
and — let me coin this xoord-'^nost or deepest-bosomed 
friend^ the piesrot Andideaeon OUgaard of Asmin- 
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der5d. He was absolutely bent upon b^inning with 
Shakspeare, and chose the Tempest, which he had 
boiTowed from the king's library. It happened to be 
the perfidious edition of Warhurton and Pope. I 
need not tell you, that, immediately in the first scenes 
I went to the bottom with the whole of the crew. 
We then chose Robertson's History of America: I 
felt, however, too much that I was but a journeyman 
linguist A wretched German reprint of Romeo and 
JuKet, swarming with typographical errors, feU next 
into my hands. The love-scenes made a strong im- 
pression upon my mind. I tried to translate a couple 
of them, and felt, without knowing Schlegel, that they 
ought to be translated in metre. Perhaps even these 
scenes proved to be small sails, by which I was still 
more forcibly driven towards the stage. For a whole 
year I was not, however, allowed to make my debut 
(N. B. Oehlenschla^er and I made our appearance on 
the stage in one year.) Next year I was permitted to 
make my debut My first appearance was &vour- 
able, but afterwards I was declared to be a downright 
aes.^ Under these circumstances I found myself settled 



* It is to be regretted that Mr Foenom did not state by whom 
this 8iq[»ient declaration was made. It certainly cannot hare proceeded 
from the public^ and scarcely from the royal board of theatrical ma- 
nagers, one of whom, Mr Baggesen, fit>m whose authority there is no 
appeal in these matters, puUicly declared, that Mr Foersom had only 
one friult, and that was, he was too good for the stage. 
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in lifi^ an honest man indeed, but with a wife and fa- 
mily, in the twenty-third year of my age, and with 
one coat only, which, unfortunately, after my wedding, 
I entirdy outgrew, without having the means of pro- 
curing a new one." 

Death prevented Mr Foersom from finishing the 
letter of which the preceding extract forms a part It 
throws much curious light on the political, poetical, 
and dramatic history of Denmark in his day. 

From other communications by Mr Foersom, I 
am, however, fortunately enabled to pursue the theme 
of his translation of Shakspeare, and the reception it 
met with on the stage and in the closet. 

Mr Foersom continued his English studies with 
onremitted asnduity, in which, probably, he was still 
more encouraged as he became better acquainted with 
tlie Danish stage. Denmark, indeed, possesses in 
Holberg a comic dramatist inferior to Shakspeare and 
Moliere only, and Evald holds a high place in tra- 
gedy ; but thdr works, and the writings of many other 
excellent native authors, had been nearly discarded 
fifom the stage in &vour of French and German 
writers. Foersom therefore felt what Pope expresses 
in his prologue to Cato : 
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** Our ioenM iireoariouily MibtitI teo 1ob§ 
On French tnmalatioii and Italian aoiig :** 

and, with the high feeling of a patricA^ still more ex- 
alted by his acquaintance with Shakspeare, and Eng- 
lish literature generally, he determined to do his utmost 
to put an end to the dominion usurped by the drama- 
tists of France and Germany. He entertained the 
most sovereign contempt for Voltaire's tragedies ; and^ 
to use the expression which we meet with in the 
Edinburgh Review, did not much relisb the dramatic 
wur krout of Germany.* His thoughts were thus 
fixed upon Shakspeare, as ihe great standard ef dra- 
matic excellence. 

« 
With this view he projected a tranalatioQ of Shak* 

speare, beginning, as was natural to a Dane, with 
Hamlet Julius Cassar was added; and both trage- 
dies appeared in the year 1807. With that refined 
delicacy and sense g£ propriety which characterised all 
Mr Foersom's words and actions, he inscribed Ae 
translation to an exalted personage who was moat 
intimately connected with the poet's, oountry-^he 
Princess whom,* it will he reccriUected, Mr Southey ao 
ibeKngly mentions, while describing the sufferings of 
■■ — .. ^. ■■■■-.. ■ ■ . ■ ■ , , . ,.,. „ ,.— 

^ It is scarody neoeiaaiy to olMerve, tliat Foenoni made an ezeep* 
tioQ of sucb dramatic writers as Goethe aad Schiller. 
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litr tnotha-^ Quem Carolina Matilda. He prefixed 
the feUowing diMiieatory lines to her Royal Highness 
IVinoess Louisa Augusta, Princess Royal of Denmark: 

** Ihatdi'd fhMii'tlie Acedte monarch's gloriotts crowii> 
A hw Bt»7 g«iiu I \mng. Before thy feet, 
Kialted &ir, in ererj charm complete 

With rererenoe and delight I lay them down. 

Their home was ever in the princely breast: 
That crowned restal, western sun of iame> 
She loired them ; and in their unfading flame 

The imat;* of her brightness shines oonfess'd. 

As when the flow'rets of the spring unfiild 
Their censers, with the pearls of morn replete. 
Nature's sweet sacrifice, the lordly sun 

Joys to illume them ; on my offering bold. 
Sun of the north, fiiom thy resplendent scat. 
Of all thy countless iraysi oh ! shed but one !" * 

Foersom had previously submitted his translation 
of Julius Ceesar to the Royal Board of Theatrical 
Managers^ in the hope that it might be brought upon 
the stage ; — ^but the Royal Managers did not consider 
die tragedy fit for representation. They expressed, 
however, their high sense of the merits of the transla- 
tion, and presented Mr Foersom with a gratuity of 
fifty rix-dollars, which then amounted to about £lO. 

- 

* Poems from the Danish ; translated by W. Sidney Walker, Esq. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, IS 15. p. 64. 
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Mr Schwartz, one cf the best Aotofs in Iknmuk, who 
bad travelled in Eni^and, and wa$ well knowa to Gar* 
rick, George Keate, and other distinguished dhaiactenk 
The part of the gay and thoughtless Charles was eri* 
dently unsuited to the translator of Shakspear^; in 
&ct, he had undertaken it at a moment's notiioe^ the 
person who usually performed it having been taken ilL 
After the play, Mr Foersom came into Mr Nathans- 
son's box, and soon, by his engaging and unaasunung 
manner, ndsed as high an opinion of his personal cha- 
racter as I had long since formed of his mental en- 
dowments. 

^ Will you allow me, Mr Foersom, to account for 
the wonderful success with which you have translated 
Shakspeare ?** said L He bowed assent, and I pm- 
ceeded : — ** In my boyhood, I read in Professor Abra^ 
ham Kali's History about the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, and I must beg to express 
my belief, that the spirit of Shakspeare animates the 
Danish form now standing befcH:e me,** *Mr Foersom 
modestly remarked, that a Dane ei^oyed peculiar fa- 
cilities in translating from the English. 

An intimacy ensued. Indeed the moments I 
passed with Mr Foersom at Copenhagen, in 1810, 
w«« of singular value in the wretched state of the 
^ world at that juncture. 
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Foenom was dien also employed in translatiiig 
tile SeucHM of ThomtoD, in whose love of tiberty and 
Eni^and he sjrmpathized most cordially. Some lines 
which Foenom wrote in English, in the album of 
a fiiend going to England* would have reflected no 
discredit on the feelings and powers of the author of 
** Rule Britannia.'* As these lines, at a subsequoit 
period, were introduced by Foersom himself into the 
pvebce of a pamphlet on the Norway Question, which 
he translated fix>m the English, I shall insert them, 
as British readers may be pleased to have an oppor* 
Xwaty o£ judging of his familiar acquaintance with 
thdr language: 

^ G<i^ son of Denmark^ to that lofty shore 

Onr hloody ImDiicn floated onoe of yon : 

Go to the natioii vhidi I deem the bcit» 

(Thoogfa * Dane, I must ilB miiuaten detest); 

That land where Shakspeare rose 'midst darkest night. 

And still poors forth his mighty streams of light; 

Where gallantly onoe Christian champions fought. 

And always home unspotted laureh bnought; 

That land, refined hy edene^ art% and taste, 

Tlie lofty roler of the wat'ry wasted 

That, pyod and free, ere she will be a sbve^ 

Sinks in the ocean, as her fiunily-grave. 

" Petbr Fobrsom • 
•* Copmkagm, M«y lie iih, 1810." 



* Theoseof the word Mm^A instead of Of must have been an o?er- 
tight. 
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' He WB8 likemse anxious to become acquainted with 
the works of Bums, which, it. would appear, were not 
known, or at least not to be procured, in Copaahagen : 
he therefore requested the present writer to funush 
him' with a copy, as soon as the Berlin and Milan 

■ 

decrees should cease to regulate the intercourse of the 
continent with England. 

Foersom proceeded in his translation of Shak- 
speare, and had the satisfaction to bring Hamlet upon 
the stage. He himself performed the Danish Prince 
to the admiration of individuals who had seen Garrick, 
Kemble, and Young, in the same character. The gra- 
tification which he derived from bringing Shakspeare 
upon the Danish stage did not, however, long continue 
unimpaired ; for he found a formidable rival in Signer 
Galleotti, an old Italian ballet-master, who ventured 
to burlesque the English poet He brought out two 
ballets, founded on Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this excited 
the indignation of a mind like Foersom's, and I have 
reason to think that he took it much to heart. I 
once had the curiosity to see the ballet df Macbeth, 
and was, I confess, much pleased with the opening 
scenes. What with Signer Galleotti's undoubted skill, 
and the exquisite music of the orchestra, which is 
justly esteemed one of the best band^ in Europe, 
there was enough to gratify the senses. But when 
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Monsieur BoumonviUe and Madame SchaU made 
their appearance, and went through a long pas de 
deux before Duncan's room, into which Macbeth at 
last danced, leaving Lady Macbeth to caper away on 
tiie outside, I thought it high time to retire. Nor 
could I suppress the wish, that the Danish audience 
had inflicted the summary punishment on Signor 
Galleotti which the audience of the King's Theatre, 
London, awarded to another celebrated ballet-master, 
Signor Rossi. This Italian had composed a ballet re- 
presenting the death of Nelson, and performed him- 
self the illustrious hero. He, of course, was instant- 
ly hooted off the stage. It is, however, but due to 
the taste and discernment of the Danish public to 
state, that Signor Galleotti's fooleries never became 
popular with the thinking part of the community, but 
merely served to amuse little children, as the Christ- 
mas pantomimes do in London. Indeed Foersom, 
in a letter to a friend, expressed the hope, that some 
of bis odleagues, by reciting scenes from Macbeth, 
had succeeded in putting down Galleotti's dumh- 
shew.* 

At this time he had increased the number of his 



* Mr Foersom had the merit of introducing into Denmark a species 
of intellectual entertainment, called DeclamaUnium, resembling Mrs 
l^ddona's Readings. 
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trandatiom with those of Richard II., Henry IV. first 
and second parts, and Heniy V. 

Peace having been restored, Foersom felt a na» 
tural desire to see the native oountty of his &vourite 
poet ; and it is much to be lamented that he had not 
the means of gratifying his ardent wishes. He saw, 
however, England often in his '* mind's eye,** as he 
wrote to a friend in England, on the 5th of December, 
1815. ^ Pardon me^ my esteemed fiiend, when I tell 
you, that although I certainly eat, drink, wake and 
sleep in Zealand, I may say I have for years lived in 
the spirit in that country which my eyes shall never 
behold, the land wherein you reside, and of which 
Shakspeare has ^ven so matchless a description in 
IL'^ 



li; was particularly gratifying to Foersom, 
received from England an acknowledgment 
merits of his translation of Shakspeare. It wi 
by a worthy fellow-labourer in Shakspeare's ca 
Young, who possesses such a knowledge of the 
language as to be enabled to relish ev^i the writings 
of Holberg, which, from the numerous localities oc* 
curring in them, must be peculiarly difficult to a fo- 
reigner. 

Foersom received Mr Young's acknowledgments 
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and b^ wbhes for the nioeess of his undertaldng 
through the medium cf the friend of whom be had, 
in 1810^ requested the works of Robert Bums. He 
returned to Denmark in 1816, and gratified Mr Foer- 
9oiii'& wishes in that re^eet. Foersom was oreijoyed 
at the sight of the books, anci in a few days afterwarda 
eaDed, saying, ** My dear fiiend, you could not have 
brought me a more aoeeptabte present ; bu^ pi^» can 
the EngHsh read Bums ?** 



** No^"* was the reply; * but 3rou wiU find that a 
gkssaiy has been added for their particuhur benefit** . 

« 9o I find,*" said Mr Foersom ; '' but I can very 
wril do without that glossary; for all ttie difficult 
words ore derived firom South Jutland, where I waa 
bom.** 

Foersom, doubtless, would thus have become as 
excellent a translator of Bums as he proved to be of 
Shakspeare and Thomson. The Cotter^s Saturday 
Night was the first poem which he proposed to trans- 
late. But Fate determined 



After he had completed the First Part of Henry 
VI. and the first act of the Second, he was seized 
with a cold one evening in January, 1817* as he was 
walking home horn the house of the English Ambas- 
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aador, Mr Foster, from whom he had always ex- 
perienced the utmost kindness. On the thirteenth 
day of his iUness, he died, in the 89th year of his age. 



Beloved and respected as Foenom had generally 
been in life, his death [woved a subject of general 
regcet. The people of Denmark behaved upon the 
melancholy oocaaon as was their duty to a man who 
had given the world such splendid proofi of the 
powers of their language. ** Outward signs of woe " 
were not the only tribute paid to his memory. Pro- 
vision was made, in various ways, for his wife and fiu 
mily ; and there is every reason to hope, that those 
who were nearest and dearest to him will, in any em- 
ergency, possess in the name of Pbteb Foersom an 
iiresistible daim on the gratitude and sympathy of 
country. 
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Leaving Hamlef 8 Garden, the traveller will enjoy a 
very pleasant excursion along the sea-shore to Helle- 
hfk, a village bdonging to Count Schimmdmann, who 
tor many years was one of the caUnet-ministas of 
Denmark. The situation of this village, dose to the 
sea» oombines sudi a variety of maruie and rural 
scenery as might present many interesting studies to 
the painter. The beech, the national tree of Denmark, 
flourishes here in superlative, vigour, overtopping the 
oak, of which, however, many very fine specimens are 
also observed. Nature in this place seems to be left 
to herself, and altogether divested of those cmiaments 
whidi, in too many cases, injure what they were meant 
to improve. The traveller would scarcely suspect that 
he was approaching a nobleman's seat when he enters 
Hdlebek. The chief occupation of the inhabitants of 
this village is in the manufacture of muskets. This 
has, oocarionally, given emplojrment to about 700 per- 
sons of different ages. The manu&cture is not, how- 
ever, bdieved to have yielded the noble proprietor 
more than S per cent, with which, of course, a Bir- 
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mingfaam gun»maker would not feel satisfied. The 
establishment seems to have been conducted entirely 
upon anti-oommercial principles, and, according to 
Bonstetten^ a Swiss traveller, with so scrupulous an 
observance of the duties of neutrality, that His Excel- 
lency refused, in 1797» to execute an order for 50,000 
stand of arms, when it was ascertained that they were 
intended for Irdaod. 

At a short distance fiom Hellebek, Ilea the fishing 
village of Hbrabdc, cdebrated in the drMnatic history 
of Denmark. It if the scene of an occurrence which 
doet honour to the hiunanity, disintereaiaedness, and 
hardiness of the brave mariners of XXemnark* 

In the antimm of 1775, an En^^h vessel, hden 
with favley^ and boond for Scotland, was stranded off 
Ae coast Tbe master, Thomas Brown, and five sea^ 
men, were placed in die moot perilous situation, and alt 
effotts fimn dwre for Hmr reliof proved wwvwSbig* 
By degrees the seamen, cxfaaustec^ cbopped' off the 
wredc, nd the mate, in dcfl|Mnr, jumped ovorboard. A 
pieee of floating timber strmk him ootiie headt, and he 
sank to rise no more. Hie master, %viio was tibos die 
Old J survivor, vras eveatnally brought akoost lifekw 
en shore by^ three fishermen of the village, Anders Jen^ 
sen, Peter Jensen, and Svend Baggi^, assisted by Jens 
Lassen and Svend IVdersen^ their apprentices* 
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When the master recovered, he offered these gal- 
lant fellows all the money he had about him, but they 
genoously refused to accept it They did not, how- 
ever, go unrewarded. 

Three merchants resident at Copenhagen, but na- 
tives of different countries — John Brown, Esq. a Scots- 
man ; Mr Fabritzius de Tengnagel, a Dane ; and Mr 
Thalbitzer, a German, settled upon each of the afore- 
mentioned fishermen 25 dollars per annum, to be di- 
vided among the rest when any one died, so that the 
last survivor would enjoy the whole of the 125 rix- 
doUars per annum. * 

Evald, the poet, who only requires as able a trans- 
lator as the present tragic poets of Denmark, Oehlen- 
sdilaeger and Ingeman, have found in R. P. Gillies, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, to be acknowledged in this coun- 
try as a writer of very superior merit, wrote an opera 
in honour of these gallant fishermen. He intioduced 
the following song, which IVfr Archdeacon Coxe con- 
ridered to be as popular a naval song in Denmark as 
'' Rule Britannia " is in England : 



* I am indebted for this ^ict to my reipected friend, Mr Mitchell^ 
who was for many yean His Britannic Majesty's Consul«General io 
Norway^ and is thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of the Norths 
eren in their minutest details. 
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'' King Christian • took hit fearlw ttand 

'Midst smoke and night; 
A thousand weapons nuog around. 
The red blood spun from many a wound, 
'Midst smoke and steam to the profound 

Sunk Sweden's might ! 
'Fly, sons of Swedes! what heart may dare 
With Denmarii:'s Christian to compare 

In fight r 

" Nieb Judtbeheld the storm roll nigh; 

* The hour is come !' 

He waves the crimson flag on high. 
The Mows in doubling volleys fly, 
' lis come,' the foes of Denmark cry,' 

* Our day of doom ! 

Fly ye who can ! what warrior dares 
Meet Denmaric's Juel, that man prepares 
His tomb!' 

'' Sea of the North ! aloft behold 

Thy third bdt fly ! 
Thy chilly li^ receives the bold. 
For terror fights with Tordenskiold, t 
And Sweden's shrieks, like death-beU toU'd, 

Ring through thy sky. 



* Christian IV., the most distinguished King of the present dynasty. 
In the year I6O6, he paid his brother-in-law. King James I., a visit, tak- 
ing with him seven of his largest men-of-war. He gained great popu- 
larity during his stay in England. 

t A famous admiral, in the reign of Charles II. 

X Thundershidd, a most intrefnd naval warrior, in the reign of 
ireorge 1. 
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Onward the bolt of Denmark rolls ; 
' Swedes ! to Heayen commit your souls. 
And Ayr 

** Thou darksome deep ! the Dane's path-way 

To might and fame 1 
Receive thy friend, whose spirit warm. 
Springs to meet danger's coming form. 
As thy waves rise against the storm. 

And mounts to flame ! 
'Midst song and mirth life's path 111 tread. 
And hasten to my ocean-bed 

Through fiune."* 

Bonstetten, on visiting the village of Hombek, in 
1798, was so much pleased with the inhabitants, that 
he remarked, ^ It is matter of astonishment that the 
mariners of Denmark should be so much more lively, 
courageous, and active, than the peasants. The ocean 
seems to impart to the mariners a portion of its bois- 
tat>us character, whereas the peasants are affected with 
somewhat more than Dutch phlegm. This, however, 
they are evidently losing, since their emandpation, 
when they were privileged to acquire the rights of pro- 
perty.^ 



The following anecdote, which may serve to illus- 
trate the character of the mariners of Hombek, is thus 

* Poems from the Danish, page 11. 
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related by Bonstetten : '' When Evald's opera was 
performed, for the first time, at Copenhagen, the iden- 
tical fishermen were present who were the heroes of 
the piece. When the performers had gone through a 
quartetto, one of the fishermen exclaimed, * Ah ! if 
we had quavered as long as you did, the English cap- 
tain woidd have been long gone to the bottom.' " 

Having seen more of these gallant men than Mr 
Bonstetten did, I must add a few facts that have come 
under my personal observation, to prove that, although 
the world may have grown much wiser as to the va- 
lue of money since the year 1775, this dass of His 
Danish Majesty's subjects have preferred a ** good 
name" to that trash which ^^ has been slave to thou- 
sands." 

On the 3d of November, 1801, it blew one of the 
most tremendous hurricanes ever remembered in Doi- 
mark, and many vessels were lost in the Baltic In- 
deed a German accountant, who lived by making out 
averages, (or statements of damages sustained by the 
losses of ships), remarked, that he had never seen so 
profitable a day. A vessel happened to be wrecked 
off the Three Crowns Battery, near Copenhagen, 
where she was thrown upon her beam-ends, and many 
of her crew were swept off by the violence of the 
sea. The master of the vessel chanced to be on shore. 
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He oflfered a large reward to the ferrymen of Copen- 
hagen if they would endeavour to save his crew ; and 
a most worthy man, a merchant of the name of Staal 
Hagen, promised an additional reward. But all the 
efforts of the boatmen to reach the vessel were vain. 

* 
At length Lars Bagg^, a mariner of Elsinore, came 

ferward, and, without solicitation, or the promise of re- 
ward, stepped into his boat, followed by five young 
men, worthy of sharing in such a hazardous enter- 
prise. 

They displayed the greatest skill, and the most 
undaunted courage; and eventually accompUshed 
thdr humane purpose, in saving the survivors of the 
crew. When they had brought them on shore, the 
wortliy Mr Hagen joyfully seized Bagg^s hand, and 
thrust into it a bank-note of 100 dollars (then about 
£20). This he instantly returned, saying, that '* he 
and his companions had done no more than their 
duty." 

The present King, then Prince Royal, being in- 
formed of the occurrence, immediately ordered a me- 
dal of merit to be presented to Baggd, settling, at the 
same time, a pension upon him, and granting a sum 
of money for distribution among his brave compa- 
nions. 
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Bagg^ continued to render many essential services 
in his honourable but perilous profession. At last, 
however, he perished at sea. 

Nor ought the name of another Elmiore boatman, 
Paul Petersen Gurr^, to be omitted, who has been 
the principal means of rescuing many individuals of 
different nations from a watery grave. He received, 
on the 11th of September, 1818, from His Danish 
Majesty, the medal struck in honour of persons who 
may save their fellow-creatures from an untimely 
death. The medal was delivered to him in the pre- 
sence of all the boatmen of the place, by Commodore 
Michael Billd. The gallant oiBcer made a seaman- 
like speech on the occasion, and aU departed with 
impressions which, perhaps, the proudest monarch 
could not have excited when he held a chapter of his 
principal order of knighthood. 

Having thus seen how the Danish mariners be* 
have, when hazarding their own lives for the preserv- 
ation of their fellow-creatures, it remains for me to 
have the pleasure of bearing testimony to their un- 
wearied and gallant efforts in asserting the cause of 
their country, when called upon for its defence. To 
make a preference, where so many individuals possess 
' equally strong claims to notice, might seem an invidi- 
ous task ; but were I silent upon the subject, I should 

7 J 
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prove myadf insensible to the public and private ob- 
ligations I was laid under while coUectuig views and 
mftfAWftliy fOT this work. The services that were ren- 
dered me bjr Captain Lind of Elsinore, and the de^ 
lightfol moments I passed on board his vessel, while 
exploring the beauties of the Sound, I hope will be an 
apology for singling out one' instance of enterprise to 
which 1 am conscious that numbarless oomparisms 
might be found in the naval annals of his country. 

Captain Land, during the late war, commanded a 
privateer called the Countess of Danneskiold, and was 
often engaged in tbe most desperate enterprises. On 
the 19th of December 1818, he dashed in among a 
Swedish convoy which lay at anchor off Landscrona. 
Although the Swedish vessels of war sevenl times 
chased him away, he succeeded at last in boarding a 
Swedish galliot ; but at the moment he had got the 
vessel under weigh, he was attacked by a launch sent 
out fiom a Swedish lin&of-battle ship, and manned 
vrith two officers and forty hands. Land took his own 
crew on board the galliot, and three several times re- 
pulsed the Swedes. Hoping to detain the launch, 
and thus gain some time, on their fourth approach he 
cut away the privateer: but the Swedes suffered her 
to go adrift, and pushed with all their might for the 
galliot Land was iiilly prepared to renew the contest^ 
when the enemy again tried to board, fighting swcnrd 
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in hand, and keeping up a fire of musketry. They 
were five times on the pomt of boarding the galliof^ 
but were as often repulsed, and ultimately left the gal- 
lant land td carry off his prize, whidi he brought in 
safety and uninjured to Elsinore. He lost three men, 
among whom was his own brother; but they did not 
&J1 unrevenged. Eight Swedes were killed, and se- 
veral wounded.* 

When the traveller turns into tiie interior from the 
coast, if he is a lover of antiquities, he may feel inte- 
rested in a visit to the ruins of Soeborg Castie, which 
was one of the principal residences of the Kings of 
Denmark in the middle ages. From a notice sup- 
plied by my learned friend Professor Werlauff, a town 
appears to have been situated near the castie^ on a 
peninsula in the lak^ which was drained in the year 
17d5, and in a great measure converted into meadow- 
land. In early times, several state prisoners were con- 
fined in this castie ; and the Semiramis of the North, 
as Queen Margaret has been called, we are informed, 
was born here under rather curious drcumstances. 
King Valdemar Atterdag, in a fit of jealousy, caused 
his queen Helvig to be immured in this castie. She 
once, however, contrived, in place of another woman 

* Exploits of Danifth and Norwegian Naval Heroes, fnm 1797 to 
1813. By J. P. With. P. 237. 
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whom he was to meet, to be introduced to the King; 
and Maigarety who eflfected the miion of the kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, at Cahnar, proved 
the fimit of the interview. 

The remains of the monastery at Esrcxn deserve to 
be visited^ as they may show with what good taste 
the monks selected one of the most beautiful situations 
in the island for their residence. It was originally 
one of the most opulent and considerable monasteries 
in the North, and of the Cistercian order. Its name, 
perhaps, might, without much impropriety, be substi- 
tuted in the following lines : 

'' O the monkB of Melroae made glide kale* 

On Fridays when they fiwted ; 
They wanted neither heef nor ale. 

As long as their neighbours' lasted." 

Indeed the monks of Esrom led a very merry life, 
through the wicked agency of the devil, who had 
gained admittance to the monastery by the name of 
Friar Runs, and served in the capadty of cook. The 
Iqp^idaiy history of this remarkable personage is suffi* 
dently amusing. Mr Thiele, in his work already spo- 
ken of, ^ves it in the following manner : 

• Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto the First, Note XXIL Kak, 
Broth. In Danish Kaal, a rery popular dish. 
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^* It is related, when the devil onoe saw how piously 
and virtuously the monks of Esrom lived, that he as. 
sumed the human form, and knocked at the gate of 
the monastery, saying that his name was Ruus. Fte* 
tending to be a cook's apprentice as such he was en- 
gaged by the abbot. But, being onoe alone with the 
master-oook, he showed disobedience, for which he re- 
ceived chastisement At this he felt veiy wroth ; and 
as he had previously put a kettle of water on the fir^ 
he laid hold of the master-cook, when he perceived 
the kettle boiled, and thrust him into it head foremost 
He then ran about and screamed, lamenting the mis- 
fortune that had happened to his master. Thus he 
deceived all the friars of the monastery in such a man- 
ner, that they thought him perfectly guiltless, and 
made him master-cook. This was exactly what he had 
aspired to, sd that afterwards he might work out thdr 
destruction. He now dressed their victuab so lus- 
doudy, that the monks forgot both &sting and prayer, 
and gave themselves up to good living. Nay, it is 
even said that he brought women into the monastery, 
and thus ingratiated himself highly with the abbo^ 
who even prevailed upon Ruus to become a friar, 
wishing nothing so much as to have such a cook 
about him. From that time quarrels and wickedness 
spread to sudi an extent in the monastery, that it cer- 
tainly would have come into the power of the Evil 
One, if tiie monks had not seascmably left oflf their vi- 
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dous ways. It so happened, that Ruus was once in a 
wood, where he observed a fine fat cow. He killed 
her, taking a quarter along with him to the monastery, 
and hanging up the remainder on a tree in the wood. 
The peasant to whom the cow belonged came soon 
afterwards; and when he saw the three quarters hang* 
ing on the tree, he determined to watch in another 
tree, until the thief should come to fetch the rest 
While he was sitting there, he observed how the de- 
vil's imps played their pranks in the wood, talking 
much about Ruus, and how he designed to invite the 
abbot and his monks to an entertainment with himself 
in belL The peasant was terribly fiightened at this, 
and went next day to the abbot, relating all that he 
had seen and heard in the wood. On this the abbot 
called all the monks together in the church, and began 
to read and sing. Ruus, who had never shown any 
particular relish for such devotional services, attempted 
to sneak out; but the abbot seized him by the cloak, 
and exorcised him into the shape of a red horse, com- 
mitting him to the power of heU. For a long time 
after this occurrence, the iron kettle and gridiron be- 
kinging to Ruus were still shown in the monastery of 
Esrom." 

The gridiron, which is thus said to belong to the 
diattels left behind by the exorcised devil, at no dis- 
tance of time was preserved at Esrom. and shewn sa 
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a piece of great antiquity. Indeed it was oonsdered 
of such importance^ that the celebrated Fetrus Rese- 
nius deemed it worthy of hemg represented in his 
^ Atlas DanicusJ' The intelligent Ptofessor Molbedi, 
in his ^^ Juvenile Wanderings,"' adds to our informal 
tion r^purding the personal adventures of Ruus: — 
^ After being exorcised, the abbot constrained him, by 
way of punishmrat for his wicked intentions, to pro- 
ceed to England, and without intermission to return, 
bringing with him through the air as mudi lead as 
amounted to 8t0,000 pound-weight, foi^ the roof of 
the monastery/' 

In the neighbourhood of Esrom His Danish Ma- 
jesty has established some sheep-walks for the improve- 
ment of the native breed, chiefly by means of Spanish 
crosses. In the year 17979 the King ordered 200 
Spanish sheep, and some horses, to be purchased 
The commission was intrusted to Mr Schousboe, a 
gentleman of great scientific acquirements and diplo- 
matic talents, and Mr Nielsen, the present master of 
the King's stud, who has resided several years in Eng- 
land, and is a perfect master of his profession. They 
proceeded to Spain. Through M. de Rochel, a charge 
d'a£&ires at Madrid, who possessed great influence 
with the Prince of Paz, they obtained permission for 
the exportation of 800 instead of 200 sheep ; and on 

iir* arrival at Madrid, Messrs Schousboe and Nielsen 
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procured leave to select 50 sheep and rams from among 
six of the most celebrated cavannasi viz. 

Faular^ the property of the Prince of Faz^ 

Escurial, Monastery of St Ildefonso, 

N^retti, Count Campo d*Alanje» 

Guadaloupe, Convent of the same name^ 

And from the flocks of the Duke of Infantados and 
the Count of Montarco. 

It was found impossible to obtidn any sheep from 
the flock called Bejar, which was one of the best ca- 
«„™.toSp^.Jdh«lbee„«p««.y..o.edina.e 
instructions given by the Danish government The 
Countess of Fernando Nunez, to whom the flock then 
belonged, considered it a political sin to allow other 
countries to partake in benefits which Spain ought 
ezcluavely to possess ; because, in her opinion, sheep 
formed one of the most important sources of wealth to 
the oountiy, and of rev^ue to the state. The Duke 
of Infantados avowed similar prindples» and had al- 
ready refused them permission to purchase from his 
flocks; but Mr Schousboe^ who is a great botanist^ 
became acquainted with the Abb^ Cavanilles, the 
Duke's former tator, who was also a botanist ; and as 
this gentleman in a great measure influenced the 
Duke's dedfflons, permission was at last granted by 
his Grace. 
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Three hundred and fourteen Spanish sheep and 
rams were thus obtained, at the rate of about £l, 4s. 
per head. The Danish commissioners then proceeded 
to Andalusia, and purchased from the stud of the Gur- 
thudans at Xeres de la Frontera a brown stalUon, 
called Afticano, nine years old, for 1875 rix-doUars 
(then about £S70). From Don Maria Diego di Boy» 
in the same place, they obtained a dapple stallion, 
called Zamora, seven or eight years old, at the same 
price ; besides five mares from the stud of the Carthu- 
sians and Colonel Don Francisco Urbeineia of Xeres, 
at £75 each. 

The expenses incurred by these purchases amount- 
ed to about £8600. The horses and sheep arrived safe 
at Elsinore on the 4th of Cktober 1798. Only fourteen 
sheep died pn the passage from disease, and two were 
carried off by a Spanish privateer, who demanded 
them for food to his crew. 

For these particulars I am indebted to my ingenlh 
ous fiiend, Mr Charles Viborg, Veterinaiy Frofesscnr 
of Copenhagen, who has published an historical ac- 
count of the introductidn and difEusion of Spanish 
sheep in Denmark. 

When I visited Esrom in 1818, 1 took occasion to 
inquire into the state of the sheep-walks, and obtained 
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various particulars from the superintendent^ Mr Rosen- 
stand, a worthy old gentleman, who gave me a most 
kmd and hearty welcome, and, during the pleasant 
hours I passed' with him, furnished me with a great 
deal of interesting information relative to Greenland, 
where he had redded many years in the capacity of a 
fiicfcor. 



In conformity to the directions of His 
Migesty, promulgated on the asth of March, 1800, 
Spanish rams were to be let out to the fanners, on 
condition that they destroyed their own coarse-wooUed 
nuns, and paid a fair sum for the loan of the Spanish 
rams. Agriculturists of eminence ware to be supplied 
with from four to dght rams, and from three to six 
ewes, at £2 Sterling per ram, and 16s. per ewe ; and 
no ram or ewe was to be exported, under a penalty of 
£10. In 1817f however, the government permitted 
their exportation, on payment of the usual duties ; and 
in 1818 the permission was prolonged for three years: 
but in 1820, Professor Viborg states, no use had yet 
been made of the permission. Rams had, however, 
been sold to the inhabitants of the country at an ave« 
rage price of 60 dollars, and sheep at 50 dollars, nomi- 
nal value ; but as the learned gentieman does not state 
how many dollars nominal value made one dollar in 
rilver at the time^ it is impossible to ^ve the precise 
price in Sterling money. Mr Rosenstand inf<»rmed 
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m^ that rams were sold by auction in October 1817» 
at an average price of £2 or £8. Rams are now let 
out gratis to the peasantry. 

There were in 1818 about 780 sheep and lambs at 
Esrom. They were all healthy, and in good condition, 
apparently thriving very well in a northern climate, 
although a personage of great consideration at Elsinore^ 
when the sheep were landed, inquired whether Spanish 
air had been brought along with them.* When very 
young, the lambs became subject to rheumatic attacks, 
proceeding from draughts of wind; but they were very 
hardy when full-grown. They had improved in fine- 
ness of wool, whidi was probably the result of better 
treatment A sheep generally yielded six or seven, 
and a ram seven or eight, pounds of wool. The pro- 
duce of two years was then lying at the King's stud at 
Frederiksbor^ waiting for purdiasers. Samples had, 
I believe, been sent to England. It had never hap- 
pened at Esrom, that a Spanish ewe yeaned more than 
one lamb, which was considered as a proof of the ge* 
nuineness of the breed. In winter the sheep were fed 
on hay and rye-straw. Experiments which had beai 
made to feed them with potatoes did not succeed. 

There is reason to apprehend that this excellent 

^ Profe8M>r Viborg's Treatise, p. 5S. 
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€0tabli4iment has not yet been productive of Uie 
beneficial vesults that may have been hoped for. It 
18 an undertaking which, in its origin and progress, 
is ivdl entitled to the approbation and support of 
Danish patriots. The exertions o£ Messrs Schousboe 
and Nielsen in procuring the dieep in the first in- 
stance^ have been already favourably noticed; and 
similar praise is due to the continued care of the latter 
genderaan in superint^ncUng the estabhshment. In 
this respect, however, it is just to observe, that he 
has been ably assisted by his brother-in-law, Ptofessor 
Viborg, senior, whose veterinary and other scientific 
wcnrks are well known. 

Esrom is also remarkable for a canal four miles 
long, thirty feet broad, and ten feet deep, which was 
completed, after three years' labour, in 1805, at an 
expense of £12,000 for the purpose of connecting the 
ocean with Esroin Lake, and thus to facilitate the 
transportation of wood fit»n the King's forests to Co- 
penhagen. Objections have indeed been made to the 
comse of the canal, which, in the opinion of some, 
ought to )iave taken a southerly direction, and thus 
the circuitous and dangerous passage through the Cat- 
t^at by the Sound would have been avoided. The 
canals however, as it is, has proved to be very bepefi- 
dal^and will, I hope, be succeeded by similar attempts 

F 
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to promote the prosperity of the country, by means 
of the lakes and rivulets with which it abounds. 

The scenery of Esrom, as has been already ob- 
served, is extremely beautiful. I fiuided myself very 
often in the meadows of Worcestershire, or on the 
banks of the Thames about Richmond and Twicken- 
ham. Indeed it is with very great propriety that the 
Rev. Mr Wedel * of E verdrup in Zealand applies the 
following lines on Grongar Hill to £srom : 

» 

'' Bdow me trees unnumbered riie. 

Beautiful in various dyes: 

The gloomy pine, the poplar Mue, 

The yellow beech, the saUe yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of lore !" 

GuiT^ is the next place of interest in this part of 
Zealand. An old king of Denmark, Valdemar At- 
terdag. was so partial to the situation, that he called it 
his heaven; declaring, at the same time, that God 
might keep heaven to himself, if he would only allow 
him to keep Guir^. The circumstance, however, 
which contributed most to hdghten King Valdemar^s 



* Journey through the prindpal and most beantifiil F 
Denmail[ in 1799^180i. Odense, 1S06. Vol. II. p. 34. 
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relish for the'natural beauties of Gurr^, has since been 
ezquiately touched upon by Sir Walter Scott : 

*' For loTe is heaTen^ and hearen is loTe." 

Thiele relates, that King Valdemar was most pas- 
a<»iately fond of Tovelill^, a woman from the island of 
Rugen, in the Baltic. When she died, his grief was so 
excessive, that he was unable to leave her corpse, but 
carried it along with him wherever he went This 
{noved in the course of time very troublesome to the 
king^s attendant^ one of whom took a favourable op- 
portunity to examine the body, in order to discover 
what spell it might be that rivetted the king's affec- 
tions so. powerfully. He; found an enchanted ring, 
which her mother had placed on her finger, in order, 
even after her death, to secure her in the king's favour. 
The courtier took the ring off her finger, when the 
king^s attadiment instantly vanished, and he ordered 
the corpse to be buried. The king's whole attention 
was then diverted to the courtier, who was still in pos- 
session of the ring. Every thing that was to be done 
could only be performed by the new favourite, who at 
last found this very troublesome, well knowing that 
he had to thank the ring for the king's attachment 
He therefore threw.it into a morass, as he was once 
riding through Guird Wood. From that moment the 
king felt happier in the wood than in any other place. 
He built Gurr^ Castle, and hunted day and night in 
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the neighbourhood. He thus contracted the habit of 
uttering the words whii[2h afterwards bedame a eune 
to him, saying, that God might keep heaven, if he 
were only allowed to hunt in Gurrd." 

* ISang Valdetnar now rides eveiy * night ^ fiom 
Burr^ to Gurr^'' and is known all over the country as 
the flying Huntsnian. Li some places ^e is caBed 
the Flying Marcolftis^ When he makes his approadi^ 
great hallooing and cracking e£ whips ate heard in 
the air. People then step aside, placing them^ves 
behind trees. The whole of Valdemar^ huntii^-party 
soon make their appeamnca His coal«*black hoands 
open the train : they mn to and fto^ ccenting Ha 
ground, their long flaming tongues hanging oat of 
their throata. l%eh cdmeis ^ WoLmar,'' pnndng along 
on his white steed, and iat timfes hold&ig his own head 
\mdet the left am. On lineetio^g any person, etpeciaBy 
old people, he ordeM thett to liold a brace of his d<^. 
Sometimes he leaves the dogs with them for seVersl 
hours, or immedktdy fires a diot Wfa^ llie dogs 
hear it, all bonds and fetters instantly burst While 
Valdemer is tiius ranging about the woo4 he is heard 
to shut flie gateways very hard after him. In some 
pttrts of the country, where tlie road leads lluougfa a 
farm, he rides through one gate and out lit soKAker, 
which burst open at his approach : as no lodes are 
strong enough to hinder lus progress. Thus he is 
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wont, cspeeiaUy about Christtxiafl^ to drive with four 
wtite horses through lbs Fann, in the village of Hrn- 
faye^ in the district of Odds« There is said to be a 
ftim at Bistrup^ in the vidnity of Boeskild9» where 
the gates are left open in the night» because Valdemar 
is saiflklD have several times forced open the locks. 
In aome places he takes his race evoi over houses ; 
and in tiie neighbouriiood of Herlufshd^ iu the 
sottth of Zealandt there is said to be a hous^ the roof 
of which is considerablj sunk in the middle^ beciwse 
he so very oRen drives over it In North j^ealand, he 
poaaasses another Gurr^ still called Valdeujar's Castle, 
of whiA ruins may yet he seen. It is ihe custom here 
fiv old women to go out in the night at St Jean's Tide 
and open the gates on the road for him. About two 
milea from Guxc^, is Valdemar^s Hill, which i/s sur- 
rounded by watec According to tradition* six priests, 
draned in blacfc, walk at midnigbt muttering through 
the iabnd. BetWem the villages of Hollerod and Nss- 
nuup he hunts with black dogs and hopsfts on Wol- 
mmfa Boad, as it is called." 

^ Having thus run up and down the country, he 
takes rest alternately in various places. It is particu- 
lariy related, that he takes up his residence in Vallde 
Casdi^ where ft bediahambejr, with two ready-made 
heds» is kept fer hm, H&^ hp passes the night in the 
flhsfie of fi blade dog. TUis looii also contains two 
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large chests^ which, on being opened, were found to 
be filled with small round pieces of leather ; *^ for bet- 
ter money they had none in Bang Wolmar^stime.*" 
A subterraneous passage is said to connect Valloe 
Castle with TdUosegaard, in the bailiwick of Holbek. 
Here he is also said to have a chamber, and formerly a 
maid-servant was kept to wait upon him. Sometimes 
he takes repose at Vordingborg, in Valdemai^s Towar, 
or in the ruins of Valdemar's Castle, where virgins and 
other persons from his time are seen to miike beds. 
Once a peasant, who would not believe that the king 
came in this manner to his tower, ventured to pass a 
night there. At midnight. King Valdemar entered, 
greeted him kindly, and said, <' Thou shalt have thanks^ 
that thou takest care of my tower !" ^ving him, at the 
same time, a gold coin. When the peasant took it, it 
burnt a round hole through his hand, and fell as a 
piece of coal to the ground. To judge from these ter- 
rible coins, it is concluded, that he must endure ex- 
treme agony. It happens, however, at times, that 
when an old man or woman has held his dogs &ith- 
fuUy for some hours, he throws something to them, 
which appears like coal. On examination, it is found 
to be pure gold.** 

It will be seen that King Valdemar hunts in the 
woods of Denmark as King Arthur does in those of 
England. But the English king is never seen ; only 
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the flound of the horns and dogs is heard ; and when 
any person calls after him» he recdves for answer^ 
^ We are King Arthur and his kinsmen*** 

The scenery of Gorr^ is of a very sombre and ro- 
mantic character. The lake is nearly on all sides en- 
Tironed by lofly forests of beech and oak, stretching 
down to the water^s edge. The general tranquillity^ 
and, indeed, solitude of Gurrd, is not much interrupt- 
ed by the bustling pursuits of man. Some . peasant 
boy tending cattle, or peasant ^1 gathering wild ber- 
ries, seem chiefly to animate the scene. The tenderest 
of Danish poets, Ingeman, would delight to breathe 
here his amatory strains : 

" What is ity dear maid^ that enn^tures me ao} 
What holds my food heart in a chain of control ? 

Can the fragile attire of thy sfixit below 

Be match'd with the gbriet that beam in thy Mai? 

" Is the throne of thy conquest thy soft lip of roses. 
Or the flezihie charm of thy bright bine eye? 

Is the temple where gnmdeor or sweetness r^oses 
The soft-heanng fareast, or the forehead high? 

** Oh ! lovely's thine eye, bat more lovely shines throogh it 

The spirit unwasted, onwither^d by time : 
The frame may be fidr, through whose crystal we view it. 

Bat fiurer within is the picture sublime. 

** And sweet are thy lips, but more sweet they unfold 
The soft tones of music, the language of love : 
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I Y$iuB tbe harp for its stringB of fold. 
But I value its aooente the gold-stringB abore. 

'' And thy breasty like the mtA dl the temple aBcendnig, 

Is fiur, but it BwellB o'er a heart more divine ; 
I love th^ white arches in majesty bending, 

fiut worship the god that's enthroned in the shrine. 

'< 'TIS this, deareit mud, that entsqitures me to, 
Tk thtB &oldi my heart m a eham of control; 

I love the attire of thy spirit bdow. 
But reverence the glories that beam in thy souL"* 

At the southern extremity of the lake^ a worthy 
old English gentleman, John Good, Esq., possesses a 
comfortable house, with excellent gardens, shrubbeiies, 
and lawns. Here he passes the evening of a well- 
spent life in the society of an amiable and accom- 
plished daughter, seemingly with as ardent an attach- 
ment to Gurrd as King Valdemar felt In the vicinity, 
many other residents of Elsinore pass the summer; 
and some of thfe English merchants have villas, among 
which Fairy-hill, the prc^rty of Consul Fenwick, 
gives no bad idea of a comfortable little English coun- 
try seat A number of Scottish and English farmers 
have idso settled iii the neighbourhood, and I believe, 
by means of their Superior systems of husbandry, ren- 
dered the country essential services. 

* Poems from the Danish^ |)age 6i. 
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The traveller will be highly delighted^ whether he 
proceed &om Gm6 through the woods, or along the 
regular Eliunore road to Fredensborg, a gay-looking 
village, where King Frederick IV. bmlt a palace, 
called the Castle of Peace. A treaty with Sweden 
was signed here in 1720, since which Denmark en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace for eighty years. 

It is impossible to describe by words the beauties of 
this situation, which unites all the constituents of a per- 
fect landscape — ^hill, wood, dale, and water. Although 
this view has been admirably represented on canvass 
by Dahl, it was found impossible to give any thing 
like a just idea of it by means of an engraving brought 
within the dimensions of this work. I therefore select- 
ed the annexed view of the boat-house on Esrom Lake, 
with the magnificent avenues and dumps of trees 
stretching up to the palace of Fredensborg. When 
seen on a cahn summeifs evening, it has always ap- 
peared to me the most striking feature in this land- 
scape, ever since I ^rted on the banks of the lake 
in that happy age, the delights of which few poets 
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have more feelingly pourtrayed than Baggesen in the 
following stanzas : 

" There was a time, and I recall it well, 
WheQ my whole frame was but an ell in height ; 

Oh 1 when I think of that, my warm tears swell. 
And therefore in the memory I delight. 

'' I sported in my mother's kind emfaraoes. 
And dimb'd my grandnre's reneraUe knee; 

Unknown were caiv, and rage, and sorrow's traces ; 
To me the world was blest as blest could be. 

** I mark'd no frowns the world's smooth suiftce wrinkle. 

Its mighty space seem'd little to my eye; 
I saw the stars, like sparks, at distance twinkle. 

And wish'd mysdf a bird to soar so high. 

" I saw the moon bdiind the hills retiring. 
And thought the while— Oh I would I were but there 1 

Then could mine eye examine without tiring 
That radiant thing, how large, how round, how fiur. 

" Wond'ring I saw the sun of God depart 

To slumber in the golden lap of even. 
And from the east again in beauty dart 

To bathe in crimson all the field of heaven. 

<« I thought on him, the Father all-bestowing. 
Who made me, and that beauteous orb on high, 

And all the little stars, that, nightly glowing, 
Deck'd like a row of pearls the asure sky. 
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" To Hun with iafiuit piety I frulter^d 
The prayer my pious mother taught to me: 

' Oh ! gracious God 1 be it my aim unaltered. 
Still to be wise and good, and follow thee i' 

^ For her I pray'd, and for my &ther too. 

My sister dear, and the community ; 
The king, whom yet by name alone I knew. 

And mendicant that nghing tottered by. 

'' Those days were matchless sweet-— but they are perish'd. 

And life is thorny now, and dim, and flat ; 
Yet rests their memory— deeply — fondly cherish'd; 

God ! in thy mercy take not-— take not that" * 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting 
the ardutecture of the palace of Fredensboig. Mol- 
bech says it is built in good taste. Ramdohr^ on the 
contrary, pronounces the style to be bad. Bonstetten 
does not think very highly of the collection of pictures 
in this palace ; and Keussner, with some few excep- 
tions, considers them as wretched daubs, while Ram- 
dohr supplies the reader with a detailed and flattering 
Oliak^^e Baisonn^e of them. Now 

«' Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ?" 

Bonstetten was singularly struck with a full-sized 
portrait of ** Sweden's Madman,** in large boots, and 

* Poems from the Danish, page 44. 
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resting on his swoid. The diaracfeer of Charles XII.» 
it seems, was only discoveraUe in that position. Tha:e 
appeared so littie of ferodous courage in his physiog- 
nomy, that Bonstetten, Mrs Brun, and the rest of the 
party, wondered at his resemblance to Bonnet, the 
great Psychologist, into whose angelic soul the thought 
of destruction had never strayed.* 

Ramdohr, while ^ving a long list of pictures by 
Everdingen, Poelemburg, D. Rickaert, Berghem, Be- 
gin, Mieris the elder, Terburg, Ferdinand Boll, Huch- 
tenburg, Schalcken, Teniers, and Ostad^ moitions two 
paintings by Gerhard Dow, of which it may not be 
uninteresting to give an account in the words of the 
late Professor Abildgaard, Thorvaldsen's principal 
teacher of drawing. It has been copied from the 
manuscript catalogue in Predensborg Palace: 

^ The picture marked No 113, represents a hermit 
on his knees before a crucifix. The delicacy with 
wludi tills exquisite piece is painted surpasses ail de- 
scription, and the immense industry bestowed upon 
it has excited the admiration^ not only of connoisseurs 
like Schlingeland, but of others. In contemplating 
the artisf s ingenuity, you forget the pains he has 



* The Works of Earl Viktor, v. Bonstetten in Gemuui. Kopen« 
litgeiL VoL IL pi^ S6. 
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tiken. This exodlent work is uncomiiioiily wdl 
diftWD, the rales of chiaro-soaro are judiciously ob- 
KTPed, and the oolouiing is warm and strong, yet 
mellow as in a painting on enamel It h not quite 
decided who is the author of tliis beautiful piece, but 
it was doubtless executed either by Geriiaid Dow or 
Matthew Newen. Ramdohr does not hesitate to at- 
tribute it to Dow, but I am inclined to think it done 
by Newen. Be die artist, however, who he may, I 
odfeiceive this painting to be one of the very best in 
dns oolleotion^ and it would be distinguished in every 
ooUeetion, not only fixr its rarity, but as a masterpiece 
ofart 



^ No 114 is another picture which may be reckoned 
among the best in this cdfection. It represents a do- 
mestic scene : a little boy canyix^ some puppies in a 
baflket, whicb he places on the table. The master of 
the bouse holds the mother of the puppies. She is 
anxious to reach them, but is prevented by the threats 
of a woman, who holds a parrot in one of her hands. 
In the back-ground is a girl wilik an infimt in her 
atfms, putting forth its hands for the dog. 

^ There is great expression in this picture; llie 
composition is good» and the colouring vigorous, ye^ 
upon the wholes somewhat variegated. It is incrediUe 
what pains the artist has taken with this work^ and it 
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is. particularly to he regretted that it seems to have 
been his object to convince the beholder of the labour 
he has bestowed upon it The 8ul:gect of the piece is 
forgotten in looking at it ; the observer's attention is 
chiefly occupied by minutias, for instance the threads 
of the dothes, ice This, as well as the former paint- 
ing, is yery valuable. Ramdohr entertains no doubt 
of its being the work of Gerhard Dow, and ecmsiders 
it to be one of the best paintings Denmark possesses. 
I am of opinion, however, tibat it was done by Peter 
Schlingeland, not because his name is inscribed upon 
it, but because the light and shade do not melt to- 
gether, nor is the tone of colouring altogether so har- 
monious as in Dow's works." 

The gardens of Fredensborg have also been vari- 
ously described by different travellers, ladies as well as 
gentlemen. Some find th^n very interesting, if not 
in the newest style, others grand and magnificent, al- 
though on the old plan ; others i^ain think them stt£& 
melancholy, and neglected, being environed by loffy 
pines, which.exc^ude views on the adjacent lake, ren- 
der breathing difficult, and expose the visitor to 
swarms of gnats where he expected to sit in odorous 
groves, listening to melodious breeases. A most in- 
genious gentleman, the D'Israeli of Denmark,* who 

■■II I I I I ■ ■ I i II I ■ ■ I ^^mt^^ • 

* Mr Solomon Soldio, editor of the Picture of Copenhagen, by te 
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seema in his writings to display the humour of Swift 
and the pathos of Sterna describes, with much feel- 
ing the desolate condition of Fredensboif^ : 

< 

^ Even that beautiful 8pot» the Norwegian Val- 
ley^f^ he says, ^ has fdt the eflfects of neglect, in re- 
gard to the stone figures placed there. Dancers with 
one leg, and fiddlers with one arm, may be seen. — 
Weeds and grass shoot up unmolested round Wiede^ 
welt's masterineces, and every thing appears to be left 
to itself.'' 

^ Although the gardens have not been laid out in 
the English style, there is something imposing about 
them, which surpasses all idea. From their vast ex- 
tent» and sti£^ yet majestic avenues, the tops of the 
trees appearing to be lost in the douds, they may be 
justly esteemed the principal gardens in Denmark. A 
person who has not been there before may easily lose 
his way, unless he has a guide. I chose an old man 
fw the purpose, who was exceedingly well acquainted 
with the plaoe^ and able to relate a thousand things of 



the belt periodical publication in Denmark. From this he hat lince 
reprinted some rery interesting accounts of his excursions in the ooun- 
tfj, in a work called the Humourist. 

t A circular spot, on which sixty-five figures of sandstone, lepie- 
sentiog the difoent costumes of Norway, are placed. 
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the court, £rom the time he had liyed theve. He had, 
it would seem, served as water-carrier to a footman, in 
the sarvice of a footman to a valet, who hddthe plaee 
of valet to a Prince's valet de chambre. Hence it will 
be seen through how many channels court intelligence 
must fiequently pass before it can reach ibe^sn of the 
historian. My old guide always ^poke in a tone, as jf 
he had filled one of the chief offices about court." 

^ When we came to a particular avenue, my io^ 
quadous old conductor said, * This avenue was plant- 
ed by King Frederick V., of blessed memory, and his 
courtiers. I shall never foiget,' continued he, smiling, 
* when Count ■ ■■' received the blue riband heia' 
I inquired for the particulars, and he went on. ' Oh! 
I will tell you, ar. When I was a litUe boy I 
stood here on this very spot, just as I may do now, 
enjoying mysdf with looking at the great knds, how 
they laboured at digging and wheeling rubbish, while 
the sweat trickled down their foreheads. The Count 
was to wheel a banow full of mould; but he said that 
he could not wheel the banow without a pair of braoes^^ 
and begged the King to lend him his riband. The 
King, who was goodness itself, gave it him. ' Many 



* He was already Knight of the order of the Danehvogj 
worn in a white riband. That of the Elephant, the principal order in 
Denmark, is worn in a bhie* 
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tiianks/ said the Count, ' now I have got a pair.' He 
then wheeled off his banow. The King laughed, and 
the Count kept the riband. Now, was not that very 
iunny, sir ?' 

^ I could not but laugh at the credulous mien with 
whidi the old man related this anecdote, which pro- 
bably IS either altogether fictitious, or, at least, has 
been greatly distorted. I can never persuade mysdf 
diat the jfirst badges of honour in the state were ever 
given away in such a manner. 

^ The gardens contain many statues and vases, and 
monuments erected by Queen Juliana Maria, in ho- 
nour of her consort and son. 

^ I fdt some singularly strange sensations at the 
sight of so much royal magnificence and so much la- 
bouTy in which many years had been consumed*— to 
think that such an earthly Eden should be in a man- 
ner altogether deserted by human beings, and lost to 
tlie pesent times. I could not endure to stay in the 
place, but hastened out of the gardens, somewhat like 
Adam, when he had tasted of the forbidden finiit I 
sought relief abroad, and never returned to Fredens- 
borg." 

It will be necessary to supply a few notices on the 

G 
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preceding description, which was written in 1807« I 
abstain from discussing the truth of the story of the 
riband, merely suggesting, that the knights whom 
Gulliver saw made in Lulliput ^ were, perhaps, just as 
meritorious as some Swift saw dubbed in this world. 
Frederick V. has been deservedly styled Amor et de* 
UcuB Danorwn^ and he was well known to love a jok& 
Of this the modem antique in Fredensboig Gardens 
furnishes an amusing proof. Perhaps the humorous 
Count suggested the hint, and procured His Majesty 
a good deal of laughing, at the expense of pedants who 
came from Germany to examine monuments of north* 
em antiquities, and bestowed particular attrition on 
the modem antique, which was suffidentiy larded 
with inscriptions to have puzzled Captain Grose him- 
self. Mr Ramdohr, who plumed himself much on his 
knowledge of vertu, &c., seems to have fallen into the 
trap ; and Mr Matthison chuckles not a littie at the 
happy conceit* Now, where would be the great harm 
if a generous and good-hearted King rewarded a piece 
of wit or humour with a piece of riband ? A knight 
with some of Sir John FalstaflT's wit at the Court of 
Denmark at that period was perhaps a rara avis. 

What Mr Soldin says of poor Wieldewdt's works 



« Voyage to Lulliput Swift's Works, roL XIL page 51. Sir 
Walter Scott's edition. 
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If still but loo trae. I observed, with oungled sensa- 
tions, tiiat ThoiTaldsai had mseribed his name on one 
of Wieldewelf s works during his hte vi«t to Fire- 
denalwig. 

The Norwegian Valle j likewise continues in a sad 
stele of dikpidaition. What Thorvaldsen must have 
thought at the sight of these monsters, as Ramdolur 
caUa them ! They certainly should be removed. Mo* 
tives of political ddicacy may perhaps render it inex* 
pedient to replace nmikr figures, of better workman* 
ship. Bot Thorvaldsen could perhaps be prevailed 
upon to give eicpresmn to his thoughts and feelings 
in the Norwegian Valley, by some emanation of his 
genius. He might, at the same time, convey a sense 
of his public and private obligations to some of the 
principal parties in the transfer of Norway, who have 
bestowed various marks of their individual fiivour on 
the great sculptor of Denmark. The Emperor of 
Russia, it will be recollected, has given him an order 
for an equestrian statue of Fbniatowsky ; the Em« 
peror of Austria has conferred on him the order of 
the Iron C^wn ; and His Prussian Majesty gave him 
an order, which afforded him an opportunity of prov- 
ing his generous disinterestedness.* 

* An order for aome rtataes having been sent to Thorvaldsen by 
the King of Pnisiia, the sculptor, in return, begged leave to inform 
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The mind is forcibly struck at Fredensbofg with a 
subject unequivocaUy grateful to the feelings of eveiy 
well-wisher to this country. The unflattering picture 
which Lord Molesworth drew of the condition of the 
Danish peasantry, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, we may naturally suppose was correct, since 
it has been confirmed with much eloquence and fed- 
lug by Danish historians of a still later period.* It 
must therefore be gratifying to those who possess a 
just sense of the rights of their fellow-creatures in the 
inferior walks of life, to find the condition of the peo- 
ple ameliorated in an eminent degree. Such a pleas- 
ing picture of moral and physical happiness I could 
not but be interested in beholding, when I had the 
opportunity, in this place, to compare the present with 
the past condition of the Danish peasantry. 

It was on a fine Sunday afternoon ; the gardens 
were crowded with peasants of both sexes. The men 
carried themselves with an erectness which, in their 
fathers and grandfathers, would of itself have been 
deemed an unpardonable ofience to the lords, who 



HiiMajert7» that one of his own suijects, a aculptcv, rendent like him- 
self at Rome, was as well, if not better, qualified to execute the work. 
In oonaequence of his letter, Rudolf Schadow, the Prussian, reoeired 
the order. 

^ See Historical Delineations of Denmark, by my very excellent 
and trust-worthy firiend. Professor Nyerup. 
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held them by the same tenure as they held other live 
stock. Id theur dress, the peasants were neat to a de- 
gree that betokened easy cut;umstances» and a deliver- 
sDce (if Goldsmith's disabled soldier was right in hating 
the French because they wore wooden shoes) from 
outwud badges of slavery. Like other districts of 
the country, the north of Zealand had its peculiar cos- 
tume; but within the last twenty years, the men's 
dress has been in a great measure changed for blue 
jackets, pantaloons, boots, and round hats. It added 
much to my pleasure in looking at these peasants, so 
unlike those described by Bonstetten, that there did 
not appear among them any particular disposition to 
spend their time and money in dissipation, fiut Foer- 
som's basom-Jriend, Mr Ollgaard, is rector of the ad* 
jaoent parishes of Asminderod and Gronholt, and, as 
archdeacon of North Zealand, he has a still more ex- 
tensive sphere of salutary influence on the religious 
and morjd dispositions of the peasantry. 

The women appeared to deserve, in a high degree, 
the encomiums bestowed upon Danish beauty by a 
gallant ofScer,* who has had ample opportunities, dur* 
ing extensive traveb in France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 



* Author of some Aocoonts of Travels in Italy and France, insert- 
ed in Pn>£eMor Nyerup's Magazine of Voyages and Travels performed 
by Danes. 
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many, and England, to mature his judgment on the 
sutgect, and has finally awarded the prize of beauty to 
his countiywcHnen. They appeared^ more than the 
men, to be tenacious of their anciait costume, still 
displaying in their dress all the hues of the rainbow; 
the red, howeva, «lwmys predominating. 

According to the custom of continental countries, 
after divine service the youi^er of thepeasantiy fomied 
themselves into groups ho^e and there in the gardens, 
'' tripling it on the light fentastic toe** to some na* 
tional tune struck up by a woodenJegged or blind 
fiddler. Those who have been brought up in different 
notions of the sanctity of the Sabbath, will naturally 
object to what they deem profanation. But» taking all 
local circumstances into conoderation, it is at all events 
a positive good, that the lower orders pref» the enjoy- 
ment of some healthful, and comparatively innoom<^ 
recreation abroad to the carousals of an alehouse. How 
firequently do we see finance ministers, in countries 
justly famed for a strict observance o£ the Sabbath, re- 
duced to the misemble shift <^ aff<»ding a tempcmty 
supply to an exhausted treasury by ccxiniving at dis- 
solute habits? I trust His Excellency the Danish 
Minister of Finance may be preserved fi^om the dread- 
fiil necessity of assigning the expectant virtue of his 
country for any sum of money. 
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It may be proper to observe^ that Fredensborg is 
not altogether deserted by royalty, being occasionally 
visited by branches of Prince Christian's fiimily . His 
Boyal Highnesses sister, the Princess Juliana Sophia, 
is married to Prince iVederick of Hesse Philipsthal, 
and their Highnesses passed some tune here in the 
month of August^ 18S0. The name of Hesse Philips- 
thai is pleasingly fiuniliar to En^ish ears, from the 
gallant defence a£ Gaeta against the French. The 
prince of that nam^ who is now settled in Denmark, 
haa nobly followed up the glorious example set him 
fay his illustrious kinsman at Gaeta. He distinguished 
himself as much in the Austrian as his brother did in 
the Russian service, in which he lost a leg; and was in 
oansequence obliged to go to England for surgical ad- 
Tioe. He was accompanied thither by his brother. 
Prince Frederidk, who took the opportunity of visit- 
ing Scotland, of which country he speaks in terms 
which do honour to His Highness's feelings and prin* 
ci|^. This gallant Prince has ako made himself ex- 
eeedingiy popular in Denmark, by acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of the language^ and identifying himself in 
many other respects with the people. 

Prince Christian's son, who was then about twelve 
years old, and may one day ascend the throne of Den- 
mark, happened also to be at Fredensborg at the time 
I was there. Having the pleasure of knowing his 
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govenior, Mr Bardenfleth, I oonoeiyed a wish to see 
the Prince. There is something peculiarly interesting 
in observing the germination of a mind which may 
once decide on the happiness or misery of thousands 
of his fellow-Gteature& Lord Chesterfield, in his ac- 
count of an interview with His late Britannic I^fajesty, 
when a boy, evidently considered it a veiy interesting 
occurrence. With somewhat similar feelings I saw 
the young Prince of Denmark. He had just returned 
firom a cruise on the lake, with two lads of about his 
own size and age, sons of Count Schulin. There had 
been a fight, and I rather suspect the Prince had come 
worst ofi. His attention was wholly directed to the 
youngest Schulin, who appeared to indulge a wilful 
mood, by teasing the Prince, and telling him that he 
might rest satisfied with what he had got. The 
Prince, on the other hand, highly colouring, told him 
that he had not got enough, held a short twig to Sdiu- 
lin's nose, and did all that he could to provoke a re- 
newal of the combat At last the Prince's tutor called 
his attention to the drawings for this work. They 
seemed to interest and please him. Looking at the 
view of the Sound, the Prince demanded, ** Pray, 
what is the meaning of the little flag on the fore-top 
of the guard-ship ? 

Author. When that is flying ships need not strike 
their flags and sails to the King of Denmark. 
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Prince. What ! must ships strike flags and sails to 
the Ejng of Denmark ? 

Author. They must do more: the captains are 
obliged to oome on shore, and pay a toll to the King 
of Denmark. The other day, an English ship, with a 
cai^ of cotton twist, paid £1500 in tolL 

Prince. Indeed ! that was a fine ship. I wish such 
an one would come every day. But how is it that 
diips pay this toll ? 

Author. They do so to refund the expenses His 
Danish Majesty incurs on account of lighthouses, bea- 
cons, &c. It is an old custom, of which the English, 
in particular, are very fond. The English mariners 
are very partial to Holland's gin, which they get cheap 
and in great perfection at Elsinore ; besides, they buy 
knick-knacks there for their wives and sweethearts, 
and the passengers have an opportunity of visiting 
Hamlet's Grarden. 

Prince. Hamlef 8 Garden ! Where is that ^ 

Author. Close to Elsinore. 

Prince. Who is Hamlet ? 

Author. According to Shakspeare, the most ac- 
complished Princci Denmark ever produced. 

Prince. I do not know him. 

Author. Your Highness has not yet, I presume, 
begun to read English. 

Prince. No. I have not. 

Author. But French? 
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Prince. Oycs! 

Author. Your Highness is probably a great Frendi- 
man? 

Prince. No^ indeed, I am not 

Author. And shall I tell you» that you never will 
be. 

Prince. {Smilinff^ and looking at me with earnest- 
ness.) How so ? Why ? 

Author. You are too fond <^ the sea, as I have 
been told by a naval fiiend of mine. 

Prince. (WUh enthusiasm.) Yes! I do love the 
sea. 

The Prince looked over the other drawings, and 
then proceeded to his carriage, which was drawn up to 
the grand entrance of the palace. As he was going to 
step into the carriage, he pulled off his hat, and, mak- 
ing a polite bow, exdaimed, ** I thank you mudi, sir, 
for the sight of those beautiful drawings; I hope they 
will like them in England, and I wish you a prosper- 
ous voyage." 

I was glad to have had so near a view of the Frino^ 
as I had thus an opportunity of judging of the excel- 
lence of his bust by Thorvaldsen. In his features, like 
his &ther, he bears a resemblance to the illustrious 
Christian IV., whose blood flows in his veins, and who, 
at his age, showed the same partiality to the sea. It 
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18 pleasing to reflect, berides, that if this young Prince 
shall not become a King such as the genius of the age 
and the real interests of his people require, it will not 
be for want of the best example and precepts that a 
&ther, aided by able and upright teachers, could fur- 
nish. 
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The road to this place from Fredensborg is one of the 
most beautiful in Denmark. The traveller who is 
anxious to cany pleasing recollections with him of this 
country, will pursue his way through the gardens of 
Fredensborg, down to the boat-house on Esrom Lake. 
Thence he should cross the lake, to a wood called Nod- 
deboe-holt. There he will enjoy an extensive view of 
this fine lake, which must be allowed to surpass even 
Loch Lomond in softer beauties. There is a luxuri- 
ance of grand forest scenery on Esrom Lake, of which 
Loch Lomond, with the exception of some scanty 
plantations, is altogether destitute. 

From Noddeboe-holt the traveller should proceed 
to a more elevated position, near the house of a forester 
named Bruhl, who has displayed great taste for the 
picturesque in his management of the King's forests. 
This spot commands an uninterrupted view of the 
lake. In the lower part, its wooded banks project 
from both sides far into the lake, and form, as it were, 
lesser lakes and beautiful bays. On the left bank of 
the lake, a fine forest extends as far as Esrom. In this 
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direction the Swedish ridge of hills, called Koll, pre- 
sent a noble back-ground to the naked shores of the 
lake^ which, however, sQon resume their sylvan appear- 
ance on the right bank, in the vicinity of Fredensborg. 
The scenery of this lake, gleaming in the evening sun, 
presents to the beholder an assemblage of subjects not 
unworthy the pencil of Claude Lorraine. Here, pro- 
bably» Thaarup composed the poem to his country : 

" Thou spot of earthy where from my bosom 

The first weak tones of nature rose ; 
Where first I cropp'd the stainlen blossom 

Of pleasure yet unmiz'd with woes ; 
Where with my new-bom powers delighted, 

I tripp'd beneath a mother's hand ; 
In thee the quenchless flame was lighted 

That sparkles for my native land ! 

" And when in childhood's quiet morning 

Sometimes to distant haunts we roFC, 
The hearty like bended bow returning. 

Springs swifter to its home of love ! 
Eadi hill, each dale, that shared our pleasures, 

Becomes a heaven in memory ; 
And er^n the broken veteran measures 

With sprightlier steps his haunts of glee." 



'^ Sweet is the bond of filial duty. 
Sweet is the grasp of friendly hand. 

Sweet is the kiss of opening beauty. 
But sweeter still our native land."* 



* Poems from the Danish, page 13. 
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One consideration tends^ indeed, to diminiah the 
pleasure that must be fdt on a survey of this delight- 
ful countiy. However its beauties may hare been 
appreciated by transient travellers, persons of rank 
and wealth in the country do not mppeat to have avail- 
ed themselves, in any eminent degree, of the advant^ 
ages whidi a residence here might be supposed to 
yield. Accordingly, an oppressive want of animation 
is felt; for, much as I love to see the roe bound 
through the forest, or the stately swan skim along the 
lake, I do not, certainly, wish that they should be in a 
manner the principal and happiest residents here. Far 
be it from me to wish that the banks of this lake 
should be crowded with Italian villas and French char 
teaus ; but if they were here and there studded with 
some pretty and comfortable cottages, inhabited by 
men likely to benefit the neighbourhood, I should 
still hope, that *' the placid and serious beauty of na- 
ture might be enjoyed undisturbed, in intimate union 
and rare purity,** to use the words of the most distin- 
guished sentimental traveller in Denmark.* 

Fortunately, a gentleman of great influence, both 
as a man of rank and science, has latdy set a good ex« 
ample in appreciating the beauties of this part of Zea- 
land. He has done so on principles which cannot be 

* Profenor Mdbech's JuTenile Wanderings, page 185. 



--^ • 
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too highly oommaided, when the actual capabilities 
of the country and its trae interests are dispassionately 
considefed. The rage for chateau-building was some 
eighty or ninety years ago introduced on the modda 
of France, where, aocoidmg to my Unde Toby, coun* 
try seats seem to be superfluous : — ** Why are there 
so few palaces and gentlemen's seats," he would ask, 
with some emotion, as he walked across the room, 
^ throughout so many delidous provinces in France f 
Whence is it that the few remaining chateaus a- 
mongst them are so dismantled, so unfurnished, and 
in ao ruinous and desolate a condition ? Because, sir,"^ 
he would say, ^in that kingdom no man has any 
country^interest to jsupport ; — the little interest of any 
kind which any man has any where in it is consecrat- 
ed in the Court, and the looks of the Grand Monardi, 
by the sunshine of whose countenance, or the douds 
which pass across it, every l^^ncAman lives or dies.*' 



is certainly not generally the case in Den- 
mark, where many noUemen and gentlemen of large 
estates— and I may instance the illustrious Bulow of 
Sanderumgaard — stay away from the Court for twenty 
years and more, passing their time most agreeably and 
usefully in ministering to the happiness and comforts 
of their tenants and dependants. In those places, Un« 
cle Toby himself would find no cause for complaining 
of the appearance of the country seats. But the case is 
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different with those magnificent chateaus which v^exe 
evidently built for show, and, after immense sums 
had been lavished on them, did not in many instances 
maintain their pristine splendour during the found- 
er's lifetime. Hence the traveller sometimes meets 
with chateaus in a state which leaves him no other 
to express, but that they were complete ruins. 



Excellency, Mr Hauch,* therefore deserves 
the particular thanks of his country, for introducing a 
style of rural architecture, which gives the proprietor 
all the benefits of a residence in the country, without 
occasioning heavy and useless expense. 

Mr Hauch has cleared a considerable tract of land, 
which had formerly been forest, in the vicinity of £s- 
rom Lake, and allotted it, in small divisions, to a great 
number of cottagers. In an elevated part of the estate 
he has built a two-stoiied dwelling in a neat unassum- 
ing style. It possesses an extensive view of the 
country, and will itself form a most interesting object, 
when the adjacent cottages shall wear that g^ieral ap- 
pearance of comfort and happiness to which they are 
rapidly advancing under the auspices of this nobleman, 
whose palace does not 

• • • • '' rear its head 

To shame the meanness of Qhe peasant's^ shed." 

* Master of the Horse, and Lord Hi^h Steward of Hb Danish Majesty. 
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At a short distanoe from his seat, he has laid out a 
fium on the most approved principles, where the neigh- 
bouring cottagars will derive the best guidance in the 
culture of their plots of ground from what they see 
practised. Mr Hauch's gardens and plantations will 
also be the means of turning the attention of the cot- 
tagers to an improved system of hortieulture and 
fisncing^ in which the peasantry o£ Zealand are general- 
ly fio much behind.* 

His seat may thus be regarded as the centre of 
much practical improvement in the principal sources 
of national wealth, and as such will amply repay the 



^ The Reverend Mr Junge^ in his invaluable work on the character, 
CDstOfms, opinions, and language of the pea8antr3r of North Zealand, 
mentions (page 76)» that hedging is diametrically oppodte to the pea* 
mnU^ principles of agriculture. The learned author has himself seen 
quickset hedges ruined in the course of a night ; long rows of young 
timber trees irrecoverably broken, and the tops of fruit-trees cut off, 
just as the savages of Louisiana do, that they may pluck the fruit with 
greater ease. (Page 103), He proposes to remedy those evils, by the 
enactment of an old law in Holstein, pursuant to which, every young 
nan was obliged to plant a dozen of trees before he could ask the mi- 
nister to read the banns ; and for every heir with which God blessed 
him, he had bendes to plant ax or eight trees. When I had the hap- 
pness to stay at Mr Junge's hospitable manse, in the village of Blous- 
trOd, I saw particular reason for wishing that this law might be speedily 
: it would be productive of eminent benefit to his parishioners. 
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trouble a person who travels for information and solid 
pleasure may be at in turning out of the high road 
to some little distance. 

The traveller will also then be in a straight Une for 
a hiU called Skandsen, which, without exception, com- 
mands the noblest prospect in North Zealand. To the 
west the forests and lake of Esrom are seen ; to the north 
the majestic coast of Sweden and the Cattegat ; to the 
east the Isle of Hveen, the coast of Schonen, and the 
Sound, enlivened by numerous vessels passing and re- 
passing ; and to the south the castle of Frederiksborg. 
Of this, however, only the spires can be discerned, as it 
is built in a lake surrounded by forests. 

Coming either from the northward or eastward, 
the castle of Frederiksborg remains concealed, until it 
is very nearly approached, when it bursts on the view 
with considerable effect. It is a Gothic structure, at 
once venerable and majestic, and has an immense num- 
ber of spires and turrets, round which innumerable 
rooks and jackdaws fly, and, with their screaming 
and chattering, break the profound stillness reigning 
throughout the castle. 

Mr Soldin, the pleasantest Danish traveller I could 
wish to accompany, either personally, or through the 
medium of his writings, says of Frederiksborg, — 
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^ No royal summer residence in Zealand is more 
agreeably situated than Frederiksborg, being on all 
sides environed with wood and water. It ought 
properly to be called Christiansborg, because Chris- 
tian IV. pulled down the castle which was built 
by his father, Frederick II., and raised in its place 
the present magnificent castle. Regard for his father 
probably induced him to allow the new castle to 
retain the name of the old one, although it may 
be seen horn Resen's drawing, that the old was 
not a shadow of the new one. * Our forefathers, upon 
the whole, felt great veneration for the memories of 
their ancestors; nor did they in days of yore pull 
down every thing indiscriminately, as has been done 
in latter times. Of this, Frederiksborg affords some 
traces. Although Christian IV, lavished more than 
royal magnificence on this castle, he suffered the two 
outer courts, with their gloomy towers, to remain 
in memorial, as it were, of his father's having resided 
on this spot It cannot be said that he left them for 
ornament or convenience. That this could not have 
been the case, will be allowed by all who are in the 
least acquainted with what is beautiful in architecture. 
Nor would the celebrated artists, whom the king in- 
vited from abroad to superintend the building of a 
castle on which he spared no expense, have permitted 
these towers to disfigure it, if this had not been the 
king's express will and pleasure. When the palace of 
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Christiansborg was built in more recent times, ^ery 
difierent opinions were acted upon. That ancient^ 
venerable castle, called Steileborg, was razed to the 
ground, leaving not a wrack behind Another dr* 
cumstance may shew with what reverence King 
Christian IV. regarded any spot that could remind 
him and his posterity of some memorable man or oe* 
currence. Near the castle is a small island on which 
Frederick II. is said to have planted with his own 
hand some shrubbery, in remembrance of his son 
Christian IV. having been bom on this spot, (April 12, 
1577). Christian left it untouched, whatever changes 
were made round it, and it may still be seen to this 
very day * 

Thiele, whom I have so often had the pleasure to 
quote, has the following tradition relating to the birth 
of Christian : <' In the autumn of 1576, an old simple 
peasant, from the island of Samsoe, came over to the 
general meeting of the States, then held at Kallund- 
borg, in Zealand. He went to the Court, and gave 
information that a beautiful and lovely woman, but 
fcmned about the feet like a fish, had come to him 
several times where he lived in the island of Samsoe, 
near the sea. She had earnestly and sternly com- 
manded him to set o£P to the King, and let him know, 
that since God had blessed his Queen, she was now 
pregnant of a son, who was to be heir to his thnme. 
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He would be raised to the royal crown^ and become 
an excellent lord among all kings and princes in this 
northern wcnrld And since wickedness and sin, 
drunkenness and lewdness, arrogance and self-will, 
got greatly the upper hand in his kingdoms, he would 
earnestly and sternly put them down, in order to give 
glory and thanks to that High Lord and God who 
blessed his endeavours, lest his wrath and punishments 
should, in the course of time, be so much greater than 
his former benefits and long-suffering had been. 

^ The peasant, at the same time, declared, that he 
had often earnestly excused himself, bdng a poor, 
timid, ignorant, and insignificant person, who could 
not, nor dared, carry such intelligence to such great 
lords, as, by so doing, he might be thrown into the 
greatest distress and danger of life. But she bade him 
be of good cheer, telling him, that it was not his own 
business, but that of the Lord, who would keep him 
in his safeguard.** 

It is a remarkable feature in the history of Chris- 
tian IV., that nothing has been done on the part of his 
son to perpetuate his father's memory by monumental 
tributes. We hope this has arisen from the conscious- 
ness, that Christian's transcendent merits required no 
other monuments than those he has raised to himself 
in every part of Denmark and Norway ; and that this 
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apparent want of regard for the memory of so great 
and good a king springs not from any paltry motive of 
jealousy towards that excellence which could not be 
reached. The most magnificent sepuldiral monu- 
ments, however, in the cathedral of Bx)eskilde, where 
the Kings of Denmark are buried, were erected by 
Christian IV. to his father and grandfather, while his 
own coffin stands hidden in an obscure vault, amidst 
the perishing remains of those who have remained 
wholly unknown to fame. 

Of all other buildings, Frederiksborg stands pre- 
eminently a monument to this king's love and patron- 
age of the arts, in which he had himself acquired con- 
fflderable profidency. Before entering its precincts, it 
may not therefore be irrelevant to trace an outline of 
the character of him under whose auspices it was erect- 
ed. This I shall do in the words of a gallant fiiend, 
who has honoured the memory of Christian IV. in the 
character in which his name most familiarly strikes 
the recollection of his countrymen. 

After having detailed the naval events of Christian's 
reign, the author * proceeds : ** Before I leave Chris- 
tian IV. and pass over to his son and successor, Fre- 



* Outlines of the Naval HUtory of Denmark^ by Lieutenant W. 
Graah of the Royal Danish Navy, page 153. 
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derick III.9 1 must say a few words of that great king. 
We have seen that Denmark found in him her best 
defender ; he always inspired her enemies with terror. 
A foreign author has remarked, that his presence 
was sufficient to frighten the Dutch in the battle in 
Lister Deeps. When the grand Swedish fleet attacked 
the Danish squadron commanded by Admiral Pros- 
mund, the enemy feared that the king himself might 
be on board, in which case they knew the battle would 
be most bloody. It has been shown, that Christian 
was a seaman, and not only practically, but scientific- 
ally ; he was a perfect master of his profession. Many 
of the finest ships built in his reign were constructed 
fiom his own draughts and models. There were few, 
if any, draughtsjnen equal to him. Some of his per- 
fcMrmanoes still exist. Christian IV., however, was not 
only a great admiral, he was a great general also. All 
foreign writers agree in declaring, that he only wanted 
the good fortune of Gustavus Adolphus to have been 
the greatest general of his age. Even his most ob- 
stinate antagonist in the thirty years' war, Tilly, gives 
him ihat testimony. He possessed such great skill in 
fortification and gunnery, that he planned several for- 
tresses. He was also an architect, and furnished him- 
self plans for various magnificent buildings, such as 
the Exchange at Copenhagen. He spoke and wrote 
Latin, Grerman, French, and Spanish, with fluency, 
and could make himself understood in Italian. He 
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knew the art of government well, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the external and internal strength and 
interest of every state. His love of right and justice 
may be traced in all his actions. He rewarded ment, 
and punished violations of duty without respect of per- 
son. In short, he was in almost every respect a mo- 
narch without his equal, and hence the kings of Europe 
styled him their fiither." 

The traveller, who is acquainted with the history 
of this great king, will therefore approach the castie of 
Frederiksborg with a very superior interest The 
castie stands on three islands*, connected by bridges. 
It took fifteen years in building, and gave employ- 
ment to many foreign artists and mechanics, whom 
the king invited from abroad and rewarded with royal 
munificence^ and none more so than Inigo Jones, who 
is believed to have furnished the plan of the castie.-— 
It is not built entirely in the Gothic style, but with a 
mixture of the Gredan, as will be seen from the an- 
nexed engraving of the principal court, which bears a 
striking resemblance to Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh, 
and St John's College, Oxford, of which Inigo Jones 
supplied the plans. 

The castie has not for a long time been a royal re- 
sidence. The apartments are not, of course, very 
splendidly furnished, but some articles tiiat have ac- 
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tually been used by Christian IV. will excite atten-^ 
tion. Of the pictures, which are numerous, I will 
abstain from making mention, the learned Professor 
Abraham Kail being now engaged in making out A 
catalogue of them. 

The interior of this castle, as old Besen truly re- 
marked, offers more subjects for reflection than descrip- 
tion. Of this kind are various inscriptions in the win- 
dows and on the walls, by royal and princely person- 
ages now no more^ many of whom, perhaps, thought 
in this manner to protract the remembrance of their 
existence. Others, more modestly contenting them* 
selves with placing their initials only below some reli- 
gious and moral sentiment, have, however, better se- 
cured the passenger's sympathy and attention. Among 
these the hand-writing of Queen Caroline Matilda, in 
one of the windows, was eagerly pointed out to me by 
the person who conducts strangers over the castle. 
His present Danish majesty, son of that unfortunate 
Queen, had, I was told, in the most earnest manner 
enjoined the steward of the castle to take better care 
of the pane of glass on which his mother had written 
the sentiment found in the accompanying engraving 
than had been done in the castle of Cronenburgh, 
where she was imprisoned, and had also written some- 
thing on a pane of glass which was broken. A rook, 
that had tumbled down through a chimney into the 
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apartmait, happened at the moment to flap agunst 
the windows anxious to get out. This, I was told, 
occurred very often, and it naturally struck me, that 
the pane of glass on which Caroline Matilda had writ- 
ten might thus be broken, without any fault of the 
steward's. We caught the bird, and gave it liberty 
through Caroline Matilda's window, at the same time 
taking a fac-simile of her hand- writing and initials. 

In another apartment, her present Danish ma- 
jesty has written in a window the initials of her con- 
sort and herself, Frederick VI. and Maria Sophia Fre- 
derika, with the date of their coronation, and below, 
in Danish, 



€t 



God, our Lord^ bleBs Denmark !** 



Knowing that that devout prayer had never been 
more frequently or more fervently breathed than by 
her majesty, I naturally conceived a wish to preserve 
the handwriting with that of the preceding queen. 



The Knights' Hall is an immense apartment, and 
perhaps is the largest hall in Europe. It is 150 feet in 

■ 

length, but much too low in proportion to that length. 
It is supposed to be one of the most antique rooms in 
Denmark. The ceiling is crowded with carved work 
to such an excess, that the report of twenty-six carvers 
having been employed upon it for seven years is not 
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improbable. The walls are covered with paintings, of 
which some are by eminent masters, such as Teniers 
and Salvator Rosa. There are many portraits of Eng- 
lish kings, princes, and princesses, among whom the 
daughter of Charles I., Henrietta, who was married to 
the brother of Lewis XIV., is particularly distinguished 
for her great beauty. Professor Molbech observes, 
** ReaUy her portrait is one of the most beautiful fe- 
male countenances I have ever seen ; in surveying it I 
shuddered at the thought of her tragic death." There 
are also some portraits of Christian IV., but none 
equal to the noble picture at Hampton Court. 

When all the apartments have been viewed, the 
chapel is shown. It is the principal ornament of the 
castie, although enemies have taken away and friends 
added something by which its original appearance has 
heea injured. The Swedes took away twelve aposties 
in silver, leaving the figure of Christ, which was formed 
of the same metal, to preach the gospel at hom^ as 
they wickedly expressed themselves, but declaring 
that his aposties should do so abroad. They, how- 
ever, did not reach Sweden, the vessel that carried the 
sacrilegious booty having been cast away. Some years 
ago, on occasion of the king's coronation, which has 
always taken place in 4his chapel, a throne of a most 
fitthionable appearance was erected, which, accord- 
ing to Professor Molbech, takes away a third part 
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of dte chapd's jdrc^ and much cf its befauty and gran* 
deur. 

This chapel is fitted up in the most sumptuous 
style, abounding in marble sculptures, carviligs in cost- 
ly wood, figures of massy sUver, and paintmgs. The 
fiimous picture by Salvator Rosa of Jonah preaching 
to the Ninevites has, however, been remored to the 
Museum of Copenhagen, 

Above the choir is the chapel where the Knights 
of the Elephant and Danebrog were formerly installed. 
** On the walls," Mr Soldin. says, '* a blessed number 
of escutcheons and symbols of knighthood are hung. 
Here we may discover, in the true sense of the word, 
who is of ancient and who is of modem nobility. The 
old escutheons have faded so much, that it is scarcely 
possible to recognize them ; the new ones, on the con* 
trary , dazzle in a blaze of eflAilgence. This gaU^ is 
a proper pattem-book of nobility." 

I think it a book of deeper import, which may be 
more benefidally looked into as an illustrati(»i of *^ the 
boast of heraldry and the pomp of power." While I 
surveyed the arms of his Majesty the King of Den* 
mark, suspended between those of the Emperors <^ 
l^ussia and Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Sweden, 
and other potentates, princes, and nobles, foreign wA 
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wdl as nativOy-wfiir instance, Wellingtcm, Bluchdr, Bo- 
sencrantz, Bemst«ff, Eaas, kc, — ^I fancied I saw ba- 
fore me the dramatis perwnas a£ the great tragedy 
that had been ktely acted in the world. As no traoe 
of his glory who had so long performed the principal 
part was to be discovered, I made some inquiry, and 
found that there is an obscure vault to which the es* 
cutcheons of the knights are occasionally transferred. 
Therefinre it is probable that, an his political death, 
Buonaparte had been interred in the tomb of all the 
Capulets. Shakspeare's prophetic lines struck my 
mind most forcibly at the mom^it: 



€t 



Glory is like a ciicle in the water, 
Thidk nerer ceaseth to enlai^ge itself 
10 by broad spreading it disperse to 



When the traveller has seen all that Is worthy of 
remark in the castle, he should proceed to the king's 
stud. The road thither leads through a grove of beedi 
and oak trees of majestic dimaisions. Some of them 
are said to have been planted by King Christian IV. 
himself, and seem to be as conspicuous for their sturdi- 
ness among the other trees as he who planted them 
was distinguished for superior qualities among the men 
of his age. 

The stud was established so far back as the year 
1562, by King Frederick II. It was in a flourishing 
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state in the reign of his son» Christian IV., but per- 
haps never in so prosperous a condition as in the pre- 
sent reign, under the management of Mr Nielsen. 
The primary object was to supply the king's stables 
with horses; but, in the year 1779f another object of 
more public utility was superadded. Farmers and 
proprietors of large estates were supplied with stallions 
fiom the royal stud, on payment of from £lO to £20 
per horse. In many instances they were furnished 
gratis; and the king, moreover, assigned an annual 
sum to be distributed as premiums throughout the 
country for the best stallions that should be shown to 
commissioners appointed for the purpose by his ma- 
jesty. Such encouragement proved the more import- 
ant, as horses form a valuable branch of trade to Den- 
mark. In the year 1795, 11,000 Danish horses passed 
through Gottingen, on their way to foreign armies ; 
and in the year 1797» Denmark gained at least 
£200,000 on 16,000 horses, which, Catteau informs us, 
in the genuine style of French d^amation, ** were 
dragged from the bosom of their peaceable and modest 
country, to hear, in fordgn regions, the sound of the 
warlike trumpet, to carry the combatant amid the hos* 
tile ranks, to increase the edat of some pompous pro- 
cession, or drag, in g^ded car, some favourite of for- 
tune.** 

In the spring of 1818, the stud contained about 
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700 horses, of all ages. I saw US brood-mares, with 
oolts at the foot, all very beautiful animals, although 
the stud has not, within the last twenty years, received 
any great accession of horses of the purest foreign 
breeds. Supplies of this kind seem to have depended 
upon chance. A merchant of the name of Stuhr, ill 
Holstein, some years ago, made his Danish majesty a 
present of a beautiful little chesnut stallion from Cau- 
casus, which has proved a valuable addition to the 
stud. I noticed, also, some fine colts reared from 
an English blood-mare, that had* belonged to Lord 
Cathcart 

It is a very great pleasure to observe what can be 
done by a single individual of active habits, who is 
master of his profession and delights in it Every 
thing about this stud, men, animals, buildings, gar- 
dens, all bear pleasing testimony to the superintend- 
ing care of a man of uncommon powers. 

The northern nations have always been distin- 
guished for their affectionate care of their horses.* 
It is strikingly exemplified in the conduct of Mr 



* In order to iUmtrate thb amiable trait in their character^ Mr John 
Ericksen, an Icelandic gentleman, published at Copenhagen, in 1757, a 
Treatise de Philippia Vetenim, or the Lore of the Andents for thdr 
Hones. 
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NieLsen*4 gfootns, who are all young peasants drawn 
^m different parts pi the kingdom to serve for three 
jrears in the king's stud. This is a new arrangemaaf^ 
suggested by Mr Nielsen, and exempts the men from 
military service in the regular army. Their labours 
are not» however, solely confined to the care of horses, 
they are employed in all branches of rural economy ; 
and thus at the end of three years will return to their 
homes, with habits of industry, morality, and sobii* 
ety, and possessed of much superior knowledge, that 
may essentially promote their interests in life Let me 
add, that Mr Nielsen, both by precept and example^ 
strongly inculcates on the men another habit, for 
which their families and the guardians of their eternal 
interests must be infinitely indebted to him. He not 
only enforces stated attendance on public worship, but 
prayers are read daily by the men, in presence of all 
his family. 

In addition to the buildings of the stud, a spacious 
riding-house has been constructed within the last few 
years, upon a novel principle, the roof being supported 
by elliptical frames of planks. It does credit to the 
ability of the architect, Mr Friis. 

When the traveller has surveyed the stud, he will 
be made most heartily welcome to whatever hospitality 
Mr Nielsen's house may happen to afford. Should he 
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be an Englishman, he will be pleased to find that the 
attentions paid to Mr Nielsen during his stay in Eng- 
land, by Sir Joseph Banks, Sir John Sinclair, Mr Coke 
of Holkham, Mr Bakewell of Dishley, and other gen- 
tlemen distinguished for their love of science and agri- 
culture, have been well bestowed. Mr Nielsen's house 
is built in the cottage style, and the grounds have all 
the appearance of being laid out by Mr Repton. The 
interior of the house is in excellent keeping with the 
exterior. One room is remarkable for being entirely 
covered with English prints of celebrated horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and pigs. Among the latter animals, I 
noticed a drawing of a species reared by Professor 
Viborg, senior, from a St Helena boar and a native 
sow. Connoisseurs pronounce it a very superior ani- 
maL 

At a short distance frx>m the stud, the king has a 
&rm, called Faurholm, which has been laid out on a 
most extensive scale by Mr Nielsen. I saw thirty-two 
pair of horses harrowing here at one time. The land 
is cultivated in the English manner, and Pilkington's 
system of draining had produced wonderful effects. 
All implements of husbandry used were made, under 
Mr Nielsen's directions, on English principles. Hedg- 
ing was likewise carried on to some extent Mr Niel- 
sen has, however, reasons of a local nature for not ex- 
tending fencing generally. Hence the king's farm. 
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in maay plaoetp reseiobles a tiactof land in Cambridge- 
diire^ which, from its bleak and bald appearonoe, made 
me think I waa not in England* 

On tUa farm Mr Nidbmi has reared a most beau* 
t^iil breed of cattk, from a Zealand bull and a Jut* 
land oow. When I first saw them» they gave me as 
much pleasure as a remavkable breed of cattle gave 
Mr Gilpin * in Devonshire. His description may an- 
awer to both, being el^jantly and neatly formed, ra- 
ther small, and generally red Their horns are short, 
their ooats fine, and their beads small The Danish 
breed are exceUent milkers, and yidd fine beef. Could 
any of them be shown to the Smithfield dub, the pre- 
sident would, I am persuaded, at the annual dinner, 
prefiu^e the standing toast of ** Small m bone and gieat 
in value ** by a high compliment to Mr Nielsen. 



* ObBervations on the Western Parts of England, rehitiye cliieSy to 
Pictureique Beauty^ page S7S. 



FREDERIKSVARK. 



Wmsn the trareller has viewed the Castle of FitdU 
eriksborg, and its ddightful environs, he ought to visit 
the romantic scenery of Frederiksva^rk. The rood 
thither is not, indeed, very agreeaUe, but time will be 
beguiled of its length by koking bade on the Ca»de of 
Frederiksborg, which is seen to great advantage from 
this side^ embosomed in noUe woodland scenery. The 
numerous tumuli scattered over this part of the eoon^ 
try* will also suggest a variety of leflections on the 
andent and present state of this kingdom. Approach* 
ing Frederiksvaerki the traveller's attention is strongly 
attracted by a number of powder^^nagazines, palisaded 
and guarded by sentinels, presenting so formidable an 
appearance, that some hostile Martinet general mighl 



• In another part of this work I purpofle to furnish an aooount of 
them inleKsclsg sepuldtfal ttidnaniMts of sarlf ttiats; At fanesent I 
fthall content myRlf in nferrinif Mdi oltny ftaders at tmy k Daakh 
or Geman sehobn to the ^nisitkni on thk saljeet (printvd in tte 
5th vohmie of the ScaadinaYian Sodety** TnuDiaetk»}> by my tnriy 
cuxDent and nosi learned friend, ¥nim8m Bbgir Thefiaoius, aa wir* 
thy of attention. It hai^also been published in German. 
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easily be frightened into terms less honourable to him- 
self than to the commander of the district But, de- 
scending the hill^ the mind is delighted with so many 
images of rural beauty and retirement, that the travel- 
ler would scarcely think he was on the point of enter- 
ing a place chiefly devoted to the manufacture of arms, 
andt more particularly, of those horrid instruments of 
destruction — ^the Congreve rockets, the use of which I 
heard the late Sir Joseph Banks denounce as a dis- 
grace to any civilized nation, and that ought to be 
abolished by an act of Parliament 

It may be proper, after a long and dreary journey^ 
to open the description of this little Highland region 
in the manner of an author who has written an Ac- 
count of the Mountain Scenery of Callender, the 
Troshachs, and Loch Katrine.* He states, for the 
information, I presume, of the English traveller in 
particular, that there is an excellent inn at Callender. 
i shall not, however, follow the Scottish writer, in 
giving a circumstantial description of the inn at Fre- 



* The name,<^ this lake is variouely written by different authors. 
I have followed the mode adopted in the Lady of the Lake by the 
great poet^ whose delineations of that interesting tract of Scotland most 
imprasiTely satisfied me on. the spot of the propriety with which the 
literati of Denmark regard the nameofWalterScottasthat of a home- 
hold god. 
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deriksyaerk, but merely assure the traveller, that he 
will find no occasion to apply the lines which the 
Danish Professor Sneedorff* found written on the 
wall of a room in the Angel Inn at Oxford : 

*^ How like my wife is this damnable inii> 
Angel without^ and the Devil within." 

I had an introduction to the inspector of Frederiks- 
vserk. Colonel Tscheming, of the artillery, in whose 
amiable family I was instantly admitted to all the en- 
joyments that boundless hospitality could offer. The 
worthy Colonel took me out to view the environs, be- 



* Author of an excellent account of England. He was an intimate 
Mend of Sibthorp^ the botanisty and, on his travels in England, passed 
much of his time with him and the learned Drs Ford of Magdalen Hall, 
and Winstanley of St Alban Hall, Oxford. Professor Sneedorff was also 
well connected with other distinguished literary and scientific characters 
in England, such as Sir Joseph Banks, Sir John Sinclair, and Mr Ros- 
ooe. By the latter gentleman he seems to have been laid under particular 
dUigationfi during his stay at Liverpool. On his way from that town, in 
the vidnity of Penrith, one of the horses became unmanageable, and, in 
the oonfiinon that ensued. Professor Sneedorff having jumped out of the 
coach, he unfortunately fell on the head, and received a contusion of 
which he died on the same night (June 15, 1792), at the Crown Inn, 
Penrith. His death was deplored in both countries. In Denmark it 
was felt as a heavy national loss. Mr Sneedorff was a young man of 
fixed principles in religion, pure morals, unbending independence of 
mind, and the most enlightened political sentiments. From such qua* 
lities, in addition to his high attainments, his country might well be 
warranted in anticipating the most beneficial results. 
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ginning by the rivulet, which, in its course from An6 
Lake, enters the sea at Frederiksvaark. We walked 
along a range of steep wooded hills, at the base of 
which, and to a considerable depth, the rivulet pur* 
sued its course. Professor Molbech, whose feelings 
were particularly excited here, observes^ that ^ even 
coming from a mountainous country like Sweden, 
you will be delightfully surprised by the romantic 
beauties of Frederiksvaerk." To this opinion I must 
subscribe, as I thought with pleasure on the scenery 
of Frederiksvserk, even when traversing the sublime 
and sombre recesses of the Troshachs, Loch Katrine^ 
and Loch Lomond. 

At the termination of this romantic walk, wh^i 
the Arr^ Lake opens on the view, some elegant build- 
ings have been constructed, under the directions of 
Captain Schumacher, commander of the rocket corps. 
They consist of dwellings for himself and the officers 
of the oorps^ with an observatory. The Captain is said 
to be a man of extraordinary genius. It is understood 
that he has greatiy improved the Congreve rockets, 
But as I have never troubled my head about the 
means of doing political mischief, I felt no curiosity to 
see the rocket-manufactory. I recollected at the nx>* 
meat part of Swift's beautiful Ode to the Honour- 
able Sir William Temple ; written at Moor Park, June 
1689. 

7 
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*' Only tiM kurdi got by peace 

No thunder e'er can blast : 
Th' artillery of the skies 
Shoots to the earth and dies : 

Nor erer-green and flourishing 'twill last. 
Nor dipt in blood, nor widows' tears, nor orphan*' criei. 

About the head crowned with these bays. 

Like lambent fire the lightning plays ; 
Nor> its triumphal cavalcade to graoe^ 

Makes up its solemn train with death ; 
It melts the sword of war, yet keeps it in the sheath." 

Being, moreover, of Swift's opinion, that the man 
who ^ makes two blades of grass grow, where only one 
grew before, is so far a creator," I gladly accepted 
Cdionel Tscheming's offer, to show me those parts of 
the works where swords were literally turned into 
ploughshares. I was particularly pleased to see some 
fine ploughs, constructed on English models* which 
were to be used at a ploughing-match — ^the first, I be- 
lieve, that had yet taken place . in Zealand — on the 
King's Farm, near Frederiksborg. '* Ye Britons, val- 
erate the plough," is an earnest exhortation of Thom- 
son to his oountr3rmen, and may, with equal propriety, 
be addressed to Danes : for their true '' wealth^** to 
use the words of the poet Evald, '* is their dear native 

* 

mould." 

Of this truth, Frederiksva^rk afforded some of the 
most gratifjring proofs that ever came under my ob- 
servation. 
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Colonel Tscheming onb day took me up the Hay- 
hills, to a cluster of cottages, called Carlsgave (CharWs 
Gift), from their having been built and granted on leases 
for life to the tenants by His Serene Highness, Charles, 
Prince of Hesse, fiither-in-law to His present Danish 
Majesty, who now possesses the estate of Frederiks- 
vaerk. — ^When I entered these cottages, and beheld 
their neatness, cleanliness, comforts, and even appear- 
ances of wealth, I was almost tempted to become an 
Epicurean in politics, and subscribe to Hume's asser- 
tSicm, that private happiness does not depend oh the 
form of the government. Here the King of Denmark 
tnay, with some alteration of terms, appropriate to 
himself the famous saying of Henry IV. of France, 
^' I know every one of my subjects has a duck in 
his pot.** This is literally the case ; for Mrs Colonel 
Tscheming applied, in my hearing, to many of the 
cottagers for some ducks, but everywhere she received 
this answei*, " We will not sell any ; we salt them 
down for the winter, and use the feathers for our 
beds/' When I told this anecdote to David Letster, 
a cottager on Corstorphine-hill, near Edinburgh, he 
fnade me feel his chaff-mattress, saying, ** The cottars 
o' Scotland dinha lie on doun, but they sleep sound 
for a' that/' 
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JiEGERSPRIIS. 



At Frederiksvaerk the traveller should cross the Frith 
of Roeskilde, to a finely wooded isthmus. Here stands 
an old royal seat called Jaegerspriis, from having been a 
&yourite place of resort of King Christian the Fifth, 
who was passionately fond of field-sports. 

An ode, supposed to be a thousand years old, will of 
itself reward the trouble of the visit. The trunk of 
this memorable tree is about six yards in height, and 
sixteen yards in circumference. Although it is nearly 
excavated, the oak still displa3rs a luxuriant top, and 
the branches, which extend all roimd to a distance 
of ten yards, are of the size of considerable trees. Four 
peasants on horseback once found room in its cavity, 
and eighteen men on foot at another time. This phe- 
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nomenon stands in a moist and mouldy soil, sur- 
rounded by magnificent beeches and oaks, which afford 
good shelter to the sire of the forest. 

In the gardens of Jaegerspriis, a beech-tree also forms 
a very curious object. Its branches have been bent 
backwards to the ground, and fastened to circular trel- 
lisses, thus producing a beautiful arbour, impenetrable 
to rain and heat. The beech is said once to have 
accommodated a king and eighty courtiers at dinner. 

In former times, when the Kings of Denmark devoted 
a great portion of their time to field-sports, the adjacent 
Palace was frequently the seat of royal revelry. When 
it came into the possession of the late Prince Frederick 
of Denmark, the natural beauties of Jaegerspriis were 
associated with a purpose of high moral interest. The 
Prince caused monuments of Norwegian marble, firom 
designs by Wiedewelt, to be erected in honour of 
Danes, Norwegians, and Holsteiners, who were con- 
sidered as benefactors and ornaments to their country. 

The grove of Jaegerspriis forms an impressive and 
affecting epitome of Danish history. The principle 
which seems to have been acted upon in the admission 
of Danish Worthies to this sylvan Temple of Fame, is 
not however free from objections. If justice has in 
some cases been done to characters, who in their life- 
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time n^t with an ungrateful return for their services 
and sufferings in the public cause, undue honours 
have been paid to others^ who had evidently been 
influenced by views of self-aggrandisement only, and 
who had, to adopt the beautiful and emphatic language 
of Professor Nyerup, ** found the path of worldly dis- 
tinction, but missed the road to immortality." 

In the latter view of the subject, the mouldering 
ccmdition of the moniunents of Jaegerspriis cannot 
excite much regret : and the true Worthies of Denmark 
have raised more durable monuments to themselves. 
Yet, for the honour of the Prince and the artist, whose 
names are more immediately connected with this de- 
lightful grove, some little attention should be paid to 
the preservation of those monuments, to which the 
uncoiTupted voice of history has attached a superior 
d^ee of interest. 

It was painful to observe the dilapidated state of 
the moniunent of Luther, who, though not a Dane, 
has most properly received this tribute of gratitude 
from a country to which he has proved so great a 
benefactor. The design of the mcmument is very hap- 
pily conceived.* 

* It is in the form of an obelisky surmounted by a gilded star, 
and reatisg on a pedestal shaped like a rock. The body of the 
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In the vicinity of Luther's monument, is that of one 
of his worthiest and most zealous followers, Hans 
Egede, the first missionary to Greenland, who went 
thither in the year 1731. The name of his wife, Ger- 
trude Rasdi, is, with great propriety, also inscribed on 
the pillar. When her husband had embarked in the 
work of converting the Greenlanders to Christianity, 
she manifested a degree of Christian heroism worthy 
of the extraordinary man whose fate she shared. Below 
their names, the map of Greenland is traced on the 
stone, at the sight of which the following well-merited 
eulogiimi on the Danish Missionaries recurred to my 
mind: — 

** When the map of the world is spread before the 
Scandinavian, he may point, with an honest and na- 



obelisk simply contains the name of the great Reformer, *< Mar- 
tin LuTHBR." Above the name, the following scripture text is 
cut in the stone : Dan. XII Chap., Sd verse ; and on the pedestal, 
that of Matth. XVI Chap., 18th verse. The words are not given ; 
but they are as follow : — 

<< And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars, 
for ever and ever.'' 

<< And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it." 
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tional pride, to the dreary shores of Greenland. Unin- 
fluenced by the slightest prospect of temporal advan- 
tage, the Danish Missionaries abandon all the comforts 
of social life — ^nay, the blessed light of the sim itself; 
but, supported by firm yet temperate zeal, their labours 
become a calling of gladness, and their task of right- 
eousness fills them, amidst their hardships, with happi- 
ness and content.*^ 

It may be safely aflBrmed, that Hans Egede has left 
behind him one of the finest examples on record, of deci- 
sion of character. He was animated by a spirit that 
was not to be daimted either by opposition or by deser- 
tion. He himself contributed largely to a subscription 
raised by private individuals in Denmark and Norway, 
for the purposes of his pious and benevolent imder- 
taking. In soliciting assistance firom the Government, 
he had to struggle with great difficulties, which were, 
however, eventually overcome ; thanks to the enlight- 
ened liberality of King Frederick the Fourth, who dis- 
tinguished himself likewise, by being the first Pro- 
testant Prince that sent Missionaries to India. On the 



♦ Quarterly Review, Vol. XVIIL, January 1818, Art. Brud- 
stykker af en Dagbog holden i Gronland i Aarene, 1770-78, af 
Hans Egede Saabye, fordum ordineret MissiooBer i ClaushavnB og 
Chriitianiliaab's Distrikter nu Sognepraest til Udbye i Fyens Stift. 
Odense 1817. 
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death of that truly pious and humane King» all Egedels 
prospects were, however, suddenly overcast. King Chris- 
tian the Sixths who by the way enforced the outward 
observances of religion with a fanatic rigour, which had 
not been witnessed before in Denmark, nor has been 
since, immediately on his accession to the throne, issued 
orders, that the establishment for converting the Green* 
landers to Christianity should be broken up. The sum 
of a couple of thousand dollars annually expended in 
promoting the glory of the King of kings, was deemed 
too heavy a charge, at the very moment when the 
Danish Monarch had it in contemplation to exalt his 
own glory, by building the Palace of Christiansborg, 
which cost Denmark about two millions of dollars. 
Egede was at the same time informed, that he might 
remain in Greenland if he chose, in which ease provi- 
sions for one year would be allowed him. He did not 
hesitate whether he should abandon a work, to which 
he had devoted ten years of his life, amidst extraordi- 
nary hardships, dangers, and privations, but instantly 
determined to remain. He drew strength and comfort 
from an approving conscience, and felt devoutly confi- 
dent that his Creator was auspicious to him, whatever 
might be his lot, as far as it depended on the resolves of 
his earthly masters and patrons. In the following year 
he was, however, agreeably surprised by the arrival of 
succours, and promises of further support from the Court 
of Denmark, where some Moravians, who felt desirous of 
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preaching the Gospel in Greenland, had succeeded in 

persuading some of their countrymen, high in office, to 

countenance Egede's undertaking. He in consequence 

remained five years more in Greenland, and then re- 
turned to Denmark, where he continued to display 

unabated zeal for the conversion of the Greenlanders, 

by publishing works, training up missionaries, and 

otherwise exerting his talents in the sacred cause. 

It adds much to the merits of an individual, who 
possessed so great humanity and principle, that he 
would not accept any rewards from those who had 
abandoned him to the chance of extreme suffering, and 
again espoused his cause, when the representations of 
the zealous and active Moravians suggested the expe- 
diency of making a virtue of necessity. Egede'« disin- 
terestedness proved equal to the other generous virtues 
which he had displayed, for he even refused the emolu- 
ments of a Bishoprick, barely accepting the title of 
Superintendent (the German designation of a Bishop), 
which was in a manner forced upon him by a royal 
mandate.* 

A plain square and rather short pillar, surmounted 

* Biographical Memoirs' of MeritoriouB Men, in whose honour 
monuiiients have been erected at Jflegerspriis, by Peter Topp 
Wandall, Copenhagen, 1788, Vol. II., Part I., page 241. 
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by a globe, will excite an intense d^^ree of interest, not 
unmixed with emotions of a painful kind. It is inscribed 
to Tycho Brahe, from whose labours Denmark derives 
so much of her scientific renown, while his unhappy 
fate furnishes matter for one of the darkest pages of 
her history. His system of astronomy was erroneous, 
it is true, nor was he altogether exempt from rhildigh 
superstition ; but his merits as an astronomer are very 
considerable. He discovered many stars, and defined 
the position of others with great exactness, at the same 
time that he invented many ingenious instruments, 
which proved highly usefiiL 

For a time Tycho Brahe drew the attention of the 
world to his country, — he enjoyed, in the highest 
degree, the esteem of his countrymen ; and his scien- 
tific labours were munificently encouraged by King 
Frederick the Second, whom historians agree in con- 
sidering as the most distinguished patron of learning 
Denmark has possessed in the Oldenburgh line of her 
kings. But, on that King's death, a minority ensued, 
during which, some of the members of the Regency, 
who from various most unworthy motives happened to 
be Tycho's enemies, not only foimd means to deprive 
him of the advantages he had enjoyed during the late 
reign, for the benefit of his science ; but their cabals 
were accompanied by acts of personal violence. In 
consequence, he felt himself obliired to leave his native 
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land, and retired to Austria, where he received from 
the Emperor Rudolphus such encouragement and sup- 
port, as prompted him to declare, in the fervour of a 
grateful heart, that ** He would emphy his faculties 
and time in such a manner^ that aU the heavens should 
filead in the Emperor^ s behalf^ and that posterity should 
he taught to appreciate the refuge afforded to the queen 
of sciences^ by the great and beneficent Enq^eror Mu- 
dolphus:' 

Tycho Brahe continued to enjoy the Emperor's fa- 
vour till his death, which took place at Prague on the 
24th of October 1601, in the 55th year of his age. 

^ All honest men,^ sa3r8 his Danish biographer,* '< and 
all lovers of science, deplored the death of this great 
man. The Emperor, who knew well what a treasure 
he had lost, not only, as a mark of respect, gave him a 
magnificent funeral, but he testified his sense of Tydio 
Bnihe's great merits still more, by continuing his favour 
to the astronomer's relations. The cenotaph of Tycho 
is still to be seen in the Thein Church at Prague ; — his 
memory will be imperishable, as long as there are stars 
in the heavens, and men in the world to observe 
them." 



* Wandall's Biographical Memoirsi Vol. L page 445. 
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Tycho Brahe did not, however, prove a solitary 
victim to the injustice and insolence of the aristocratic 
faction which domineered in Denmaric during the 
minority of Christian the Fourth. One of her most 
gallant naval defenders was consigned to a still more 
revolting and deplorable doom, and chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Tycho Brahe's most inveterate 
enemy, Christopher Walkendorff, whose conduct cer- 
tainly was imworthy of a responsible member of a 
regency in a civilized coimtry. 

• 

Magnus Heinesen, a native of the Faeroe Isles, was 
a renowned seaman in his day, as a distinguished 
navigator of oiur own age observes.* He entered the 
Dutch service, and gained great reputaticm for the 
courage and skill which he displayed in the capture of 
pirates. When the fame of his exploits reached his 
native country. King Frederick the Second instantly 
selected him as a proper person to repress the outrages 
which French, English, and Irish pirates were in the 
constant practice c^ committing upon the coasts of 
Norway, Iceland, and the FserSe Isles. Heinesen 
executed hia task to the satisfaction of his monarch, 
who not only rewarded his eminent services, but. 



* Scoresby'i Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, 
Introduction, page 35. 
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according to Mr. Wandall *, ^* protected him against 
those enemies and slanderers, by whom men, who by 
their merits engage the favour of kings, are almost 
always beset.'' 



On the death of Frederick the Second, 
like Tycho Brahe, fomid it necessary to seek subsistence 
abroad. His well-eamed renown soon procured him 
anpfeyment with the Duke of Parma, the Spanish 
r^ent of the Netherlands, who gave him a commission 
to cruize against the ships of England, which was then 
at war with Spain. Having captured an English 
vessel, Heinesen carried it to Bej^n, where he sold 
the ship and cargo. Queen Elizabeth of England sent 
a complaint to Denmark, accusing Heinesen of having 
committed an act of piracy, whereupon Christopher 
WalkendcHrff, without the consent of the other members 
of the Reg^Qcy, and perhaps instigated by Heinesen's 
enemies, ordered him, after a very summary trial, to 
be beheaded, which was carried into execution on the 
dth of February 1589* Even in his last moments, 
Magnus Heinesen gave proof of his dauntless courage ; 
for when the executioner asked if he should not, 
according to custom, cover his eyes with a handkerchief, 
Heinesen replied, ** No ! I have seen many a drawn 
sword — ^I am not afraid— be not thou afraid." 

* Biographical Memoira, Vol. I. page 417. 
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In the foUowing year Heinesen'8 innocence was esta« 
blished, by Hans Lindenov, Judge of a district in 
Jutland, who summoned Walkendorff before the 
assembly of the estates, which was then held at Colding. 
It was proved in evidence that Heinesen had borne 
the Duke of Parma's conunission against the English^ 
and that the vessel sold in Bergen had been previously 
condemned at Ostend, as a good and lawful prize, to 
Magnus Heinesen. The assembly of the estates there- 
upon gave judgment, that Heinesen's body should be 
disinterred, and afterwards be buried with decent cere- 
monies ; that the sentenceof condenmation passed against 
him should be ezpimged from the register of the Town 
Hall of Copenhagen, and in no manner prejudice 
Heinesen in his grave, or his relict widow, Sophia 
Oyntelberg, or their common children, in r^ard to 
their good name and fame. Walkendorff was also sen- 
tenced to pay the widow and the children a large sum 
of money, besides a considerable amoimt to Lindenov, 
who carried on the suit. Heinesen's body was accordingly 
dug up, and, attended by a numerous procession, carried 
on board of a vessel which was to convey it to Jutland, 
where it is deposited in Orsle church, near Viborg. 

In describing the monuments at Jaegerspriis, a natu- 
ral train of thought leads me from Magnus Heinesen's 
monument, to that of Peter Griffenfeld, the greatest 
statesman Denmark has to boast of. His story bears 
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no inconsiderable resemblance to that d[ Lord Bacon. 
At a very early period of life, he not only displayed a 
singular precocity of talent, which gained him the favour 
of his Sovereign, and afterwards rose, by his abilities, 
to the highest dignities and oflSices in the State ; but, 
like the great English Statesman and Philosopher, he 
as suddenly fell into an abyss of misery and degrada- 
tion, from which death only could rescue him. 

This eminent man was of humble origin, being the 
son of a wine merchant of the name of Schumacher. 
In the year 16S4, at the tender age of nine years, he 
attracted the notice of his learned countrymen, and 
more particularly that of Bishop Brochmand, when, 
on occasion of the creation of a Doctor of Divinity in 
the University of Copenhagen, young Schumacher was 
selected to pronounce the theses which were to be dis- 
cussed, and spoke on the subject in the most elegant 
Latin. Some time afterwards the Bishop took him 
into his house, where his genius and acquirements 
excited the surprise of King Frederick the Third, when 
he happened once to sup with the Bishop. The King 
had commanded him to read and explain certain pas- 
sages in the Old Testament ; and young Schumacher 
being, like his fosterfatfaer the Bishop, an excellent 
Hebrew scholar, acquitted himself so much to the 
satis&ction of his Majesty, that the King granted him 
a travelling stipend of 300 dollars aimuaUy for six years. 
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Schumacher remained abroad for ten years, and during 
his travels passed some time at Oxford, where he pro* 
secuted his studies in divinity, and in classical and orien- 
tal literature, with great assiduity. He must have left 
with the Oxonians a favourable impression of his talents 
and acquirements, since his portrait was deemed worthy 
of a place in the Bodleyan gallery, where it may still 
be seen. On his return to Denmark, possessing, as he 
did, the favour of the King, he rose rapidly from lower 
to higher offices, and in his 46th year was raised to 
the honours of nobility, by the title of Coimt Griffenfeld, 
receiving at the same time the second order of knight- 
hood in the coimtry, that of the JDanebrog^ together 
with the estate of Tonsberg in Norway. In the year 
1673 he was advanced to the office of Lord Chancellor, 
in preference to all the other Privy Counsellors. He 
was also appointed Chancellor of the University of 
Copenhagen, and at the same time created a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire. But how soon was the 
tide of fortune to fail him ! Within two short years 
he was hurled down from the smnmit of earthly 
grandeur and prosperity, from whence, according to a 
celebrated Danrah author *, he had taken clearer views, 



* Historical Calendar for 1817, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
Jens MoUer, Professor of Diyinity in the University of Copen^ 
hagen, page 267. 
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not only of the interests of the twin kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Norway, but of all Europe, than any Danish 
minister before or since his time. 

He was accused of extortion, simony, peijury, and 
high treason; and, on trial, sentenced to forfeit his 
estates, titles, and life. When conducted to the place of 
execution, he prepared for his awful fate with a degree 
of pious resignation and fortitude, which excited uniyer* 
sal sympaihy. Just as the last part of his sentence, 
however, was on the point of being carried into effect, 
the Adjutant-General announced his pardon, on condi- 
tion of being imprisoned for life in the fortress of Munk« 
holm, near Drontheim. 



A fairer exercise of mercy could never have occur- 
red. Griffenfeld had rendered the most important ser- 
vices to his country and King, or rather Kings. Frede- 
rick the Third was mainly indebted to him for the 
consolidation of his absolute power ; and the noblest 
monument of the reign of Christian the Fifth was 
raised by Griffenfeld, when he drew up the code of 
laws, on which Lord Molesworth, in his account of 
Denmark, bestows such unqualified encomiums. But 
in rendering those services to his King and coimtry, 
he necessarily incurred the implacable hatred of the 
great body of the nobility, who soon contrived to regain, 
behind the throne, the influence which they could no 

PABT II. B 
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longer eitert in public. On this subject Lord Moles- 
Worth, who resided about that period at the Court of 
Denmark, throws considerable light ; but I will not 
plead the authority of that writer, when I am able to 
dte a coimtrjrman so distingmshed for extent of inform- 
ation, soundness of judgment, and independence of 
sentiment, as Professor Jens MoUer. *< It was not," he 
obsenres, ** until the doMnofal of Griffenfeld had been 
effected, and itttterate ministers had taken possession 
of his place, that the national education, especially that 
of the nobility, as Well ^ the administration of public 
affairs, todk a wron^ turn, because no respect was paid 
to intellectual acquijrements. It was then that French 
frivolities and French fashions obtained the ascendency, 
which classical studies and profound knowledge had 
ever since the R^rmation exclusively possessed at 
Court, at the public boards, in the University, and anumg 
the people at large.*^ 

The Court of Christian the Fifth, owing to the 
superintending caJre o$ the Grand MonarquBj was 
literally overrun with creatures of intrigue, form, and 
precedent, who would only suffer men to serve the 
eoimtry according to their pedigrees,'^-*oontetim^rd of 
merit and personal acquirements^ and scoffing at tlie 
divinity of talents. 

* Historical Calendar for 1817, page 26U 
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Now, tosudi personages Griffenfeld, from the tenor of 
his public life, must have been peculiarly obnoxious; 
and the more so, as he had so materially interfered 
with their usurped- privileges. It is not, therefore, un« 
diaritable to infer, that they were not over-scrupulous in 
choosing the means for gratifying their resentment 

Griffenfeld remained imprisoned for two and twenty 
years, when he was in a manner liberated, by being 
allowed to take up his residence in the dty of Dront- 
heim, where he died shortly afterwards, carrying with 
him the consolation of havii^ uniformly £elt a deep 
sense of religion in pcosperity, as well as in adversity, 
lliis well authenticated fact, Profissaor Moller justly 
remarks, is sufficient to overthrow a whole host of the 
calumnious accusations brought against him by his 
maligners. In additional corroboration of his inno- 
cence, the monument at Jaegerspriis displays below his 
name the letter A, typically expressing that he is abso- 
^o^u^'-'-acquitted. 



Having paid this humble tribute to the illustrious 
individual who, during the reign of ^ the last learned 
King of Dmmark,"* exerted so beneficial an influence 
on the interests of science and literature, it will be 



* Hist Cat. for \%\% page 261. 
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proper to notice the monuments of some men of 
science who flourished at that time, and whose fame is 
not confined to their own country. Among these the 
Bartholins claim pre-eminent notice. No family has 
produced so many distinguished men of science and 
learning. Professor Nyerup» in his Dictionary of 
Danish Authors, enumerates no less than fourteen, of 
whom Caspar, and his sons Thomas, Erasmus, and 
Caspar Thomesen, are the most eminent. Thomas, 
who was deeply skilled in various sciences, made several 
discoveries with respect to the lacteal veins and l3anph- 
atic vessels, and composed about an hundred works on 
different subjects. His brother Erasmus is well knovm to 
the scientific world for his discovery of double refraction.* 



* '* AmoDg the discoveries of this period (1669), there is none 
more curious in itself, or more important in its consequences, than 
that of double refraction, which was made by Erasmus Bartho- 
linus. Having obtained, from some Danish merchants who fre^ 
quented Iceland, a ** crystal stone, like a rhombick prism, which 
when broken into small pieces kept the same figure/* and after- 
wards, from its locality, called Icdand Crystal^ he made many 
optical and chemical experiments with it, and discovered that it 
possessed the remarkable property of a double refraction* He 
found that one of these refractions, whose index was 1.667, was 
performed according to the law of Snellius, which is common to 
all transparent solids and fluids; while the other is performed 
according to an extraordinary law, which had not previously been 
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Among the distinguished men of science of that 
period, Olaus JEloemer also claims a place. He 
accompanied the French mathematician Picard to 
France, where he resided for the space of ten years, 
and gained so gr^at reputation for his knowledge of 
mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics, that he was 
. appointed teacher of mathematics to the Dauphin, and 
had a share in planning the fountains at Versailles. 
He was recalled to his own country, and appointed 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Copen^ 
hagen. He is now chiefly celebrated for his discovery 
of the successive propagation of light.* 



obserred by philosophers* An accouDt of these experimeDts our 
author published at Copenhagen, in the year 1669, under the title 
of < Experimenta Crystalli Islandici Dis-diaclastici quibus mira et 
iosolita refractio detegitur ;' and he afterwards communicated an 
account of them to the Royal Soci^, in a letter to Dr. Olden- 
burg, which ^>peared in No. 67 of the Philosophical Transactions/* 
^^EdxnbuTgjk Enci^dapadia^ conducted by Dr. Brewster, Vol. IX., 
Part II., page 472. 

* *< One of the greatest optical and astronomical discoveries of the 
17th centArjy was thai of the successive propagation of light, and 
die velocity with which it moves in absolute space. This inter- 
esting truth, which was one of the best results of the invention of 
the telescope, was obtained by the Danish astronomer, Olaus 
Roemer. Galileo, and after him the Academy del Cimento, had 
in vain attempted to measure the Speed of this fleet element. 
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Denmark being, from her natural situation, as well 
as in a political point of view, substantially a maritime 
country, it may be expected that her naval worthies 
should have received due honours in the grove of J<b- 
gerspriis. It would, however, far 'exceed the limits 
prescribed to these notices, were I to expatiate on the 
merits of a daas of men, whose deeds awaken proud 
recollections of my country's better days, and whose 
glorious examples will animate their countrjrmen as 
long as the ocean shall lave her shores. I will only 
select the story dl one individual, in whose life and 
exploits all the qualities will be found combined that 
adorn and dignify the character of a true seaman. 

Peter Vessel, bom at Drontheim in the year I69I9 



WhOe ekambing goitfe singalar irregularides in the ementon of 
the first satdlite of Jupiter, on die 9tfa November 1676, Casim 
and Roemer condoded that it depended on thedistance of Jupiter 
nrom the earniy and tiiat it was necessaiyy for its explanstion, to 
suppose that die light of the satellite spent about ten or eleven 
miniiles b crossing dm orbit of the earth. Cassini, howe^Fer, who 
seems to have Ifirst stsorted this hypothetkal opinion, speedily 
dumdoned it ; but the notion was ieeenly maintained by Roemer, 
who finally succeeded in demonstrating, to tiie satisfaction of all 
philosophers, that light moved through the diaa^fter of the earth's 
orbit, or about 190 mittioos of miles^ in eleven nnnules/'- 
bnrgh En(ycl€padia, Vol. XV. Part XL page 475. 
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from being a tailor's apprentice in the fourteenth year 
of his age, rose by his merits, and by his merits alone^ 
to the rank of Vioe-Admiral before he was twenty* 
eight years old, having been previously raised to the 
honours of nobility by the name of Tordenskiold, which 
signifies in English Tkimder^hidd. A more appro* 
priate name could not possibly have been bestowed upon 
him, for he might truly be said to be thunder to Hie 
enemjr's country, and a shield to his own. 



Like the British Admiral to whose titles the word 
thmidtf formed so conspicuous an addition,* Vessel 
acquired the elements of his profession in the merchant 
service. He made two voyages to the East and West 
Indies in the capacity of a comm<m sailor, distinguish^* 
iiig himself, by his courage and skill in all emergencies, 
so as to gain the approbation of his superiors, on whose 
recommendation he was made a king^s midshipman in 
the eighteenth year of his age. On his return, in 1710, 
from another voyage to the East Indies, the ship put 
into Berg^i in Norway, on the receipt of the informa- 
tion that war had broken out between Denmark and 
Sweden. An opportunity like this was not lost on the 
aspiring mind <tf Vessel. He hastened over land to the 
cqittal, and precijented himself before the commander- 
in-chief. General Baron Lovendahl^ whose £Etvour he 

■ 

* Duke of Bronte. 
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soon gained, by the spirited proposals he made for 
aimo]dng the Swedes. He was in consequence ap* 
pointed to the command of a small vessel carrying 
four guns, and conducted himself so gallantly, that he 
was, in the following year, ordered to Denmark, and 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 

He continued to give such rapid proofs of spirit 
of enterprise, courage in action, and firmness in danger^ 
that he gained as rapid promotion, and his popularity 
became so great, that the Danish sailors turned an 
exclamation of his into a proverb, — ** HoBa ! this is fine 
fun! says Vessd^^ they would cry, when the masts 
went by the board, or some other disaster or danger 
called for extraordinary exertion. 

The fame of his character and exploits naturally pro- 
duced pleasing impressions on King Frederick the 
Fourth, who, with his usual discernment, and in his 
honest zeal for the encouragement of rising merit, 
granted a roving commission to Vessel, ordering him, 
at the same time, to transmit to him copies of the dis- 
patches he might address to the Admiralty. This 
niark of confidence in so young an officer, on the part 
of the King, led, however, to the unpleasant conse- 
quence of increasing the number of his enemies at 
Court. But he thought only of serving his country, 
and thus disdained to know any other mode of obtaining 
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his Monarch's favour. In this particular, too, a similar 
genius appears to have watched over the fortunes of 
Nelson and Vessel. Nelson desired no other patron 
than his king and country. On an occasion when he 
conceived that justice had not been done to his efforts 
by his superior officer, he comforted himself by antici- 
pating a gazette extraordiruiry of his own. In like 
manner, Vessel repelled the machinations of his enemies 
by furnishing fresh matter for their envy. His king 
and country had scarcely awarded the tribute of their 
admiration and gratitude to one exploit, before they 
were called upon to reward another. 

The life <^ a man so full of resources as Vessel, must 
naturally abound with interrating traits of character. 

Of his adventurous intrepidity, the following may 
serve as an example: — He once went on shore in 
Sweden, with a small party, to obtain intelligence ; but 
before he had gone far into the country, he was surprised 
by some Swedish dragoons. His men took to their heels^ 
and he was himself, for once, compelled to turn his 
back on his foes. He was, however, overtaken before 
he could reach the beach, by one of the dragoons, who, 
placing himself between Vessel and the water, called 
upon him to surrender. Vessel held forth his swcml, 
as in token of surrender, when a Swedish dragoon rode 
forward to take it ; but he cut the dragoon over the 
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hand, and leaping between .two other dragoons, threw 
himself into the sea, exclaiming, ^< Ycu wiU not catch 
me this time r He placed his sword in his mouth, and, 
being an excellent swimmer, soon reached his boat in 
safety. 

Not long after this adventure, he fought a desperate 
action with a vessel which had been purchased in 
England on account of Sweden, and was on her way 
to that country, under the command of an English 
captain. Vessel's ship carried eighteen guns, his anta- 
gonist's twenty-eight, but she was pierced for a greater 
number. The action was fought off the Naze of Nor- 
way, and lasted altogether for about thirteen hours. 
The Swedes were twice on the point of striking their 
colours, and were only prevented by the gallant Eng- 
lishman who commanded them. But just as Vessel had 
the best hopes of capturing the enemy's ship, his gun* 
ner came to announce that there were only four rounds 
on board. The Danish conunander was in consequence 
reluctantly obliged to suffer the enemy to escape. But 
before they parted. Vessel sent a trumpeter on board of 
the Swedish ship, to testify his esteem for her valiant 
commander. Both captains thereupon spoke together, 
drank each other's health, and parted with expressiouB 
of mutual regard and admiration. Vessel had seven 
men killed, and twenty-one woimded. 
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His domestic enemies, who were much more on the 
idert than his foreign ones, no sooner heard the account 
of the actioh just described, than they took occasion to 
paint him, in the darkest colours, as a wild hotbrained 
feUow, whose career ought to be checked. They suc- 
ceeded in effecting his recal from the Norwegian station, 
for the purpose of his being tried by a court-martial ; 
but, as may be supposed. Vessel no sooner replied to the 
diai^es brought against him, than he was honourably 
acquitted. The King, with equal taste and feelings 
knowing the quarter whence Vessel had been annoyed, 
ordered him to come to court, where his Majesty, in the 
presence of a large assembly of Poloniuses, Rosen* 
krantses, Guildenstems, and Osricks, expressed to him 
the high sense he entertained of his spirited and zealous 
conduct ; and, in further token of his royal approbation, 
promoted Vessel on the spot to the rank of post-captain. 

Vessel's little ship» the Lovendahl's galley, being now 
no longer suitable to his rank, he took an early oppor- 
tunity of supplying himself with a more proper vessel, 
nHhidi he did by capturing his Swedish Majestjr's ship 
the White Eiagle, of thirty guns, in the battle fought 
between the Danish Rear-Admiral Gabel, and the 
Swedish Bear-Admind Count Wachtmeister. In this 
action Vessel was besides dii^y instrumental in pre- 
serving four of the enemfs ships, which had run 
aground, and would have shared the fate of the Swedish 
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Admiral's own ship, which had been rendered useless 
to the Danes. But they were saved by the prompti- 
tude of Vessel, who went on board to the Swedish 
Admiral, and declared, in Admiral OabeFs name, that 
not a Swede would receive quarter if the Count de- 
stroyed the ships. For his services on this occasion. 
Vessel was appointed to the White Eagle. 

In this ship Vessel made several captures, and 
hazarded some actions with ships of far superior force, 
although he could not expect to capture them; but 
he would find a pleasure in seeing them run away. 
On one of these occasions he violated positive orders, 
which forbade him to attack a superior force, and for 
once in his life incurred the displeasure of his admiral, 
which was however speedily assuaged, by fresh instances 
of Vessel's zeal, skill, and success. 

He was charged with the blockade of Stralsund, 
then besieged by Danish, Saxon, and Brandenburgh 
troops. Here he had an opportunity of capturing a 
vessel with important dispatches, and some other valu« 
able prizes, besides otherwise bearing a distinguished 

part in the reduction of the town. In consideration of 

• 

these and his numerous former services, the King was 
pleased, on the 24th of February 1716, to raise him to 
thd honours of nobility, by the name of Tordenskiold. 
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He had not expected, still less asked for such a fa- 
vour ; but when it was conferred, he could not but feel 
excessive J07. It made him so far forget persons and 
places, that in returning thanks, and kissing the King's 
hand, he swore that he should deafen the ears of the 
enemy with the thunder of his cannon, wherever he 
met him, in such a manner as should force him to ac- 
knowledge, that his King had not given him his new 
name in vain. Nelson, too, was very fond of his title 
of Duke of Thimder. * 

Tordenskiold soon proved that he was as good as his 
word. Charles the Twelfth having invaded Norway, 
the most imminent danger threatened that kingdom, 
and the border fortress of Frederikshald, which had 
not provisions for four weeks, was already blockaded 
by the Swedes. The Swedish .King only delayed his 
operations imtil the arrival of a fleet of artillery prames, 
gallies, and transports, carrying military stores, which 
had left Gottenburgh, and by keeping within the rocks 
along the coast, succeeded in reaching the port of 
Djmekil, whence, from its vicinity to Norway, Charles 

.* Mr. Southey, in his Life of Nelson, Vol. II. page 68, sajs, 
*' The signification, perhaps, pleased him. Duke of Thunder iras 
what in Dahomy would he called a strong name; it was to a 
sailor's taste; and certainly to no man could it ever be more 
applicable.'* 
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could conveniently draw the necessary supplies. Tor- 
denskiold happened to be at Copenhagen wh^i the 
above intelligence arrived. With the celerity of li^t* 
ning his intuitive mind suggested the proper remedy 
for the deliverance of his native land: his plan was 
approved of, and he himself charged with the execution. 
Admiral Grabel, who commanded on the Norwegian 
station, had in the mean time required some proper 
vessels to watch the movements of the Swedish fleet, 
which could not be done by heavy ships. Tordenskiold 
was therefore instantly dispatched with two frigates, 
two artillery prames, and three gallies, with orders to 
blodcade the port of Dynekil ; and in the meantime to 
send one or both the frigates to Admiral Gabel, from 
whom he was to receive further orders. 

Tordenskiold, like Nelson, had a peculiar failing in 
not always waiting for or even obeying orders from 
head-quarters, not so much perhaps because, according 
to Lc»d Molesworth's assertion, there wis a scarcity 
of good heads* in that quarter, but becanse his judgment 
suggested, that his superi(»rs, if placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, possessing the same intelligence as he did, 
and being animated with the same zeal for their coun- 
try's good, would act exactly as he did. 



* Account of Denmark, page 152. 
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Aooordingly, having heard firom some Swedish fisher- 
men, that the officers of the enemy's fleet were to go on 
shore in the evening, some to attend a wedding, and 
others to be present at an entertainment given by their 
Rear-Admiral Stromstiema, he conceived the idea of 
heightening the briUiancy of the illumination * which 
would take place in the evening in the town of Dyne^ 
kil. The wind being besides quite fair, Tordenskiold 
felt an additional motive for gathering the laurels whidi 
tempted his acceptance. 

He hailed the other frigate, which was commanded 
by Captain Grip, an able and gallant officer, who in- 
stantly agreed to assist in spoiling the merry-making 
of the Swedes. The Danish little fleet then bore up 
for Dynekil, which was situated some miles up the 
country, well protected by natui^ and art. But neither 
the difficulties of the navigation, nor the firing of the 
troops who lined both shores, nor a fortress at the 
mouth of the harbour, could oppose Tordenskiold*s 
advance. He did his business so effectually, that out 
of forty-four vessels he captured thirty, which he 
carried off*: the rest were sunk or burnt by the Swedes 



* In the North of Europe, the firiends of a neir-married couple 
illuminate their houses, as a mark of reqiect and gratulaUon. 
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themselves. And on the following day, when Charles 
received the disastrous intelligence, he withdrew his 
army in the greatest haste from Norway, having occa- 
sion for it in defending his own country. 

Tordenskiold himself carried the glorious news to his 
King, who immediately promoted him to the rank of 
Commodore, and presented him with a gold medal, to 
be worn in a blue ribband, besides conferring other 
marks of royal favour. He was soon afterwards ap> 
pointed Commander-in-diief in the North Sea. 

In attempting to form an estimate of the character 
of this wonderful person, it is pleasing to reflect, that 
he never suffered the man to sink in the hero. He 
had frequent occasions to make descents on the coasts 
of Sweden ; but his patriotic antipathies as a Norwe- 
gian, and his resentments as a loyal subject of the 
King of Denmark, never betrayed him into aggressions 
on the unarmed inhabitants of the enemy's country. 
He inspired them with terror only, never with horror. 
The women of Sweden were, indeed, in the practice of 
frightening their cliildren, when naughty, into silence, 
by merely mentioning his name ; but when he entered 
their cottages^ they applied to him what the English 
sailors observed of Nelson : " Our Nd is as brave as 
a liony but as gentle as a lamb''' 
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Tordenskiold's magnanimity was not inferior to his 
humanity. He no longer regarded his bitterest personal 
enemy as a foe, when he acquitted himself as a Mend to 
his coimtry, as the following instance will prove :•— 'He 
had reason to be highly displeased with Captain Vosbein, 
who commanded a frigate. This officer had not only been 
repeatedly guilty of breaches of duty, accompanied by 
marks of disrespect to Tordenskiold, but he had even 
given cause for suspecting his courage. Tordenskiold, in 
consequence, sent complaints to the Admiralty, and at Uie 
same time dispatched an order for the captain's arrest 
But before it could be executed. Captain Vosbein had 
the good fortune to fall in with a Swedish vessel, of far 
superior force, which he most gallantly engaged, and, 
after a desperate conflict, succeeded in capturing. 
Tordenskiold was so much struck with Captain Vos- 
bein's exploit, that he instantly forgot all his offences, 
and not only addressed a congratulatory letter to him, 
full of the warmest expressions of friendship and regard, 
but recommended the captain so strongly to the Admi- 
ralty and to the King, that he was promcrt^d to the rank 
of Commodore-Captain. 

Shortly afterwards, Tordenskiold had occasion for a 
display of magnanimity on the part of others ; but it 
was withheld until he had exacted the justice that was 
due to the purity of his intentions, and the wisdom of 
his plans, as far as human exertion could secure suc- 

PABT II. c 
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eess. He had been unfortubate in an attack on the 
Swedish town <^ Stromstad, where Charles the Twelfth 
projected a military station for the annoyance of Nor- 
way. On this occasion Tordenskiold was wounded for 
the first time in his life ; and, it may be imagined, more 
poignantly in his mind than in his body. But no 
regard was paid to this by his old Mends at court, who 
raised such a clamour, that they succeeded in having the 
chief command in the North Sea transferred to an officer, 
under whom Tordenskiold was to hold his command. 
This pointed insult was, however, speedily redressed, 
by TordenskioM's being ordered to the Baltic station. 

His old vessel, the Lovendahl's galley, was ordered 
to carry him thither ; but, lest the king^s sendee should 
suffer any inconvenience, he preferred going in a small 
Swedish priEe of his own, canying two three-pounders, 
and a crew of nineteen hands. On the passage he fell 
in with a Swedish sloop of war, canning sixteen guns 
and sixty men. The thought of surrendering never 
entered Tordenskiold's mind ; but in the present case 
resistance appeared utterly hopeless. He prepaid 
nevertheless, instantly for action, pointed both his 
guns against the enemy, and ordered two men to load 
his rifles as fast as he discharged them. 



The first broadside from the Swedish sloop 
and wounded several of the Danes ; and the kind of 
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resistance wUch tkey offered appeared so trifliag, thait 
tlie Swedes called oHt to them to aurrendcnr. In yeply» 
Tordenskidd tM them with whom thej were fightiag. 

The Swedish captain hearing thin^ and cwfidently 
anticipati]^ an easy triumph^ waved his hat, exclaiiHn 
is^^ << I am happy that it fiaUs to my lot to carry Mr. 
Tordenskiold to Gottenhin^." ^ Neither you^ nor 
any other Swede^ shall carry me to Gattenhurgh>" r^ 
plied Tordenddold» disdbarging his rifle at the Swedish 
captain. He fell ; and his death crealed such confusion 
on board, that Tordrasldold hid the aatiisfaction of 
seeing the enemy's vessel sheer off. 

Tordenskiold pursued his vi^yage ; but bia sloop had 
,the misfortune, in the iii|^t, to strike on the Swine 
Bottoms, some dangerous rocks on the Swedish coast, 
near the Sound, It was found imposaihle to get the 
sloop off, her bottom being knocked to pieces. Tor- 
denskiold was in consequence obliged to effect his 
escape. With three sailors he set off in the boat, which 
had been so much ii\|ured during the action, that the 
men had to bale her constantly; and Tordenskiold 
readied the shores of Zealand at the most imminent 
hasard of his life. 



The sloop was taken by the Swedes, but not with« 
out a resistance worthy of Tordenskiold himself. In- 
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be liagtened back to Cc^ieiihagen to communicate it to 
the King. When his Majesty had heard the news, he 
made a serious pause for some minutes, and then asked, 
«< If be knew it to be tne?" ^ Would tiiat I were a 
rear-admiral, aa sine as it is true." << Be it even so/' 
replied the King ; and the intelligence being confirmed 
from all quarters aane days afterwards, Tordenskiold 
bad bis mounisBion as rear-admiral made out, mudi to 
4be 'Chagrin of his courtly enemies, who muttered be- 
tween their teetb, that he ought to have been infamously 
•cashiered, as the phrase is, for having left his post 
mtbont erders. But happily tbe King was of a differ- 
ent opinion, and tbought, with Tordenskicdd, that the 
death of such a man as Charles the Twdftb was an 
event of no eirdinary importance. 

In the following year (1719)> Tordenskiold captured 
Ibe town of Marstrand, in Sweden, with tbe adjacent 
fortress, and a great number of ships. The manner in 
whidi be effected this conquest reflected so great 
honour on his tal^its and humane disposition, that tbe 
King of Denmark, when he arrived at Marstrand, 
immediately promoted him to the rank of Vice-Admi- 
ral, presenting Imn, at the same time, with his por- 
trait richly set in diamonds, to be worn on the breast. 

He had now risen almost to the top of his profession ; 
but he continued as eager to share the dangers of any 
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land of service that was going on, as if he had still 
been Lieutenant Vessel. The Swedes having surprised 
soma Danish ships, and carried them to Gottenbuigh, 
Tordensldold determined on retaliation. He set off 
on the night between the 7th and 8th of October, 
with three gallies and ten pinnaces, well-manned, from 
Marstrand, for Gottenbui^h. He passed unobserved 
hy the fortress pf New Elfisboi^, and in the best order 
possible reached the fortifications of Old Elftborg, by 
wfaidi the shipping was protected. Tordensldold dis* 
embarked his men, who seized the Swedish guard, and 
spiked twenty-four guns in two batteries. There were 
eight Swedish vessels of war in the harbour, besides 
three taken from the Danes, every one of which Tor- 
deoakiold captured. While he was thus employed^ a 
boat sent by the Commandant of New Elfrborg, to 
ascertain what was gmng on, hailed one of the Danish 
vessds in the accustomed manner, ** Who's there ?" 
^ Tordenddold,'' was the reply. '' Pray i«tum with 
my oompliments to the Commandant, and tell him that 
I am here to teach him vigilance." Owing to the 
daiimeBB of the night, and the intricacies of the navi- 
gation, which had been rendered still more difficult by 
the Swedes luiving sunk some men of war, Torden- 
skiold only succeeded in bringing the Danish galley that 
had been ciqptured by the Swedes out of the harbour. 
He therefore blew up idie other ships and retired, not 
receiving an ample return of compliments from 
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the Commandant at New Elfsboig, who was by this 
time fiilly awake. Tordenskiold, however, escaped 
from this daring exploit without losing a single man. 
It was the last service he rendered his countiy. 

Peace being concluded in the month of July in the 
following year (1720), he requested the King's per- 
mission to travel abroad, chiefly for . the purpose of 
acknowledging in person his obligations to his great 
benefactor General Lovendahl, who now resided at 
Dresden. Tordenskiold left Copenhagen in company 
with a young gentleman of large fortune, of the name 
of Lehm. They stopped some time at Hamburgh, 
where yoiing Lehn was told of a snake with seven 
crowned heads, belonging to one Stahl, who passed 
for a Swedish Colonel. The young traveller being 
curious to see such a phenomenon, repaired to Stahl, 
who received him most politely. Stahl happened to 
have company, who were playing a very high game, in 
which yoimg Xiehn was invited to take part. Xiehn did 
so, and not only lost his money and every thing valu- 
able he had with him, but was obliged to give his bond 
for 25000 dollars, which he was declared to have lost. 
When Tordenskiold heard of the transaction, it natu- 
rally excited his utmost indignation ; but he was unable 
to see his young friend immediately righted, having to 
wait upon King George the First, who was on the 
point of leaving his German dominions for England. 
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At Hanover the King of England received and treated 
the Danish Admiral with the greatest regard and hos- 
pitality while his Majesty remained there. And after 
his departure, the inhabitants followed the King^s ex- 
ample, in rendering Tordenskiold's stay with them as 
agreeable as possible. Being one day out in company, 
Stahl made his appearance ; and when his name was 
announced, Tordenskiold could nob refrain from allud- 
ing to the transaction with young Lehn at Hamburgh. 
High words ensued, and Tordenskiold finished by giv- 
ing the Swede a sound drubbing. Stahl sent a chal- 
lenge, which Tordenskiold justly considered beneath 
his dignity to accept. Some persons, however, inter- 
fered, and Tordenskiold agreed to meet Stahl. Tor- 
denskiold drew a small dress-sword. Stahl produced 
a large Swedish sword. Skilfully, however, as Tor- 
denskiold handled his weapon. Fortune, as Holberg 
beautifully expresses it in his Latin epitaph on Torden- 
skiold, forsook him in a private quarrel, wfumi she had 
never abandoned in public strife. He was run through 
by Stahl, and died a few minutes afterwards, on the 
80th of November 1720, having just entered the 30th 
year of his age. Stahl did not, however, long enjoy 
what he vauntingly proclaimed a national triumph. 
His line of life would naturally often involve him in 
disputes, and he fell some time afterwards by the hands 
of a Danish officer. 
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The body of Tordenskiold was conveyed to Copen- 
hagen for interment in the church which is appro* 
priated to the use of the officers and seamen of the 
royal navy. Here a monument was erected to 
% with the following inscriptions— 



»r^n I 



Conditur hac oma Borealis gloria Ponti, 

Danonim plateus delicicque breresy 
Ferrea quem Lachesit raptum florentibus annisi 

Dum numerat Pahnas, credidit erne aenem. 

Which has been thus Englished : 

Here rests the glory of the Northern main, 
Denmark's brief pride, unconquered Tordenskiold: 
Fate broke in early youth his vital diain, 
Yet while she summ'd his actions, thought him old. 

The untimely fate <tf Tordenskiold cannot but excite 
a deep feeling of r^ret, as I have had many oj^r- 
tunities of noticing, even in individuals who were 
not directly interested in the gl(»y and prosperity dT 
his country. The reader may therefore be gratified 
with the accompan3ring portrait of that good and gal- 
lant man, from a drawing by a young Danish naval 
officer. Tordenskiold's life has been written by several ^ 
Danish and Swedish authors, but by none more satis- 
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fieu^torily tiian Mr. Wandall, of whose honest and 
^irited performance I have chiefly araiied mjrself in 
the preceding pages. Oehlenschbeger, too, has lately 
paid a poetical tribute to Tordenskiold*s memory, in the 
composition of a pretty little opera, bearing the hero's 
name, and doing ample justice to his virtues and talents. 
Hie suljoined extract from the opera* may, at the same 
time, give tiie British reader an opportunity of forming 
a judgment of Mr. Oehlenschlaeger's comic powers, he 
hdug hitherto chiefly known in this country as a tragic 
poet. 



* Mr. OdileoBchlaeger has introduced into his piece two cour- 
tien, of whom one u a very sensible, and the other a very stupid 
person. They both appear in the suite of King Frederick the 
Fourth, when Tordenridold details to his Majesty the particulars 
of the capture and destruction of the Swedish fleet at Dynekil. 
The King and Tordenskiold having retired, the stupid courtier 
expresses to his brother a wieAi of having some conversation with 
Tordenskiold's sailors. His brother dissuades him ; but iGnding it 
impossible to divert him from his purpose, he retires to an aibour, 
from whence he witnesses the encounter, and oveihears the follow- 
ing dialogue :— 

Courtier, (to the Sailors) EoouUzmes en/bml Whidi of you is 
the first in rank ? 

SaSor. Christian Steel, your honour ; he is the cockswain. 
Courtier. Hark ye, my wocthy Christian Steel ! teU me ho&estiy, 
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Of monuments erected in honour of great Com- 
manders by land, the number, as might be expected, is 
not considerable, owing to the circumstances which 



like a good Christian, something about this Ci^tain — Commodore 
Thorenschiold,* I should say. Don't you know him particularly ? 

Codcsmain. I don't know him particularly ; but I know some- 
thing of him, for we were bom in the same town, and went to 
school together. 

Courtier, Ah charmant ! Then I can immediately get the infor- 
mation I want. Pray, is this Commodore at all a man of birth ? 

Codbtoatif • Yes, by Jupiter, he is a man of birth ! His father and 
mother were fairly spliced ; and they had him christened in the 
same church where I was baptized. 

Courtier. I mean, is he a man of family ? 

Cockswiin. Why, truly, he must be a man of family, since his 
mother bore him, and an alderman in Bergen was his father. 

Courtier. An alderman, indeed 1 And what might his name be ? 

Cockswain. John Vessel, at your service. 

Courtier. That name his son should have kept, like a good boy* 
It shows filial respect — it is christian-like to keep the name of one's 
father. 

CodoBoain. Oh ! Then a great man that I know should be called 
Jack Tarbucket. 



* In mif-cpfellijig the name of Tardaukiold, Hhe poet luw two ofajeeti in yiew. He 
ezpom Ae courtier'i ittempt at wit in pronouncing the two fint ajrlUUes of Torden- 
■kxoid'i n«me» m if they were derived from the German word Thor, a fool ; and he 
ilyly qninet certain penom in high life, who either disdained to epeak the Danish ]an- 
gvage» or, if Uicy eondesoended to do eo^ murdered it moet horribly. 
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contributed to give to Denmark the decided character 
of a maritime state. But the names of Absalon, Iver 
Lykke, and Daniel Ranzau, are a host in themselves. 



QmrHer. Why? 

Cociofaain* Because that was the name of hia mother's coachman. 

CouHier. Had Thorenschiold's father many more children ? 

Cockiujain. No ; he had no more than seventeen besides. 

QmrHer. What ! eighteen children ? And all boys? 

Cocbwain. No ! half a dozen were wenches, 

Courtierm Then Mr. Von* Thorenschiold, as heir-apparentp 
would be the eldest ? 

Cocknoain* No ; he was the tenth or eleventh, like Joseph in 
Egypt. 

Courtier. Did his father give him an education suitable to his 
rank? 

Cockswain, Why, he wanted to make a scholar of him ; but Peter 
steered wildly, and soon lost sight of his learning. His &ther 
then put him on the books of a tailor ; but Peter would rather be 
tossed about on a lee-shore, than lie moored on a tailor's shopboard^ 
For when he once followed his master with a bag of clothes on a 
winter's day» he dropped his cargo, and let fly a snowball, which 



* Another itroke of die poet*i ntirt. He IbUewB the example of HoUieig> in ridi- 
cnling the ■bnud coeloai of pvefizing to nenkh names the Gennan von^ which ia 
wnilar to the French tU, and atempa the poaieator with a kind of nobility. It waa 
originally introduced into the Daniah anny by foreign martineta, who in daya of yore 
came in ahoala into the country, and gave the tone in many more important parUcnlan 
than the preeent inatanee. 
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The first, who, by the way, was a Bishop, and lived in 
a splendid epoch of Danish history, the days of the 
Valdemars, deserves to be styled the deliverer of his 



blocked up the tailor's day-lightSy and left him sprawling on the 
ground. After that Peter Vessel gave up the tailoring trade. 

Courtier. Dear me— dear me — ^what one hears ! He has, they 
say, been a footman, too. 

Cocknoain* May be so. When he was a lad, some of the King's 
attendants took him in tow, and carried him from Drontheim to 
Copenhagen. The King's Confessor, Dr. Jespenen, took an inte- 
rest in him, and he remained with the Doctor for two years, until 
he was enrolled among the King's midshipmen. 

Courtier, Did he not serve Dr. Jespenen ? 

Codlatottin. In all that he could. Peter Vessel has always been 
grateful to his benefactors. 

Courtier. Ah ! that shows true virtue. (Aside.) So, then, he 
has been a tailor's apprentice and a footman ; and now he is a 
Commodore, and will probably soon become Admiral Thoren- 
schiold. O dear ! what may not one live to see ! 

ToRDSVSKioLD returning. 

Courtier. (Advancing taiwards Urn mth an air ofcordialittf.) Ah ! 
Commodore ! you are back again. Embrauez moif num cher and ! 
Do not take it amiss. I have been amusing myself a little with 
your sailors. I feel quite enchantS. One may learn something 
of every person in his own metier, although your people talk a 
patois which I do not properly understand. 
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country. The second, by a single victory, gained in a 
large plain called Nyckelaeng, near the town of Fal- 
kiceping, in West Gothland in Sweden, brought the 
whole of that kingdom, with the exception of Stock- 
holm, and a few other places, which afterwards fell 
into her power, under the dominion of Queen Marga^ 
ret, otherwise styled the Semiramis of the North. Her 
authority thus extended from Lake Ladoga in Russia 
to the Orkney Islands, and from Greenland to the 



TordensldolcL In truth, they cannot speak French nor German, 
Monsieur ; but they speak pretty good broad Danish. 

Courtier, Broad, indeed ; but not good. I am ^^ by their tech- 
nical phrases. However, I have been delighted to hear some 
anecdotes of your youth, Commodore, in which that original genius, 
which we now admire, was developed in a manner very naioe, 
{lau^ng.) To throw that snow*ball at your master, the tailor, 
was truly admirabkl It was a tout ajaii joke. 

TordenakML Nay, was it not ? And a proper weapon against 
a tailor. I perceive. Monsieur, that you are slyly throwing into 
my teeth a youthful prank of mine, as well as my humble ori- 
gin. Now I am not at all ashamed of that, {placing his hand on 
the Courtier's shoulder.) But you should thank God, Monsieur, 
that you were never a tailor's apprentice. 

Courtier. {Stupidly embarrassed.) Why, Mr. Von Thorenschiold ? 

Tordenskiold. Because you would now, at most, be a master 
taflor. 

Courtier. I a tai — tai — ^tail. Your most obedient. {Runs cffi) 

TordenMold. Yours in return. 
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frontiers of Germany. But the most important result 
of Iver Lykke's victory, was the Act of Union condnd- 
ed at Cahnar on the 17th of June 1397» by which 
it was made an irrevocable fundamental law, that the 
three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
should be held by one King ! 

The third in chronological order is Daniel Ranzau, 
whose character and services were some years ago 
celebrated in various prize essays, which were called 
into existence by that public-spirited and munificent 
patron of every species of merit, Mr. Bulow of San- 

• 

derumgaard in Funen. His Excellency had offered a 
handsome prize for the best eulogy on Daniel Ran- 
zau, to be awarded by the Society of Belles Lettres at 
Copenhagen. By some accident I have not the suc- 
cessfid essay at hand; but I remember that the de- 
scriptions of the battles impressed upon the reader^s 
ears the most vivid conceptions of the din of those 
dreadful fights. The essay was altogether composed 
upon the principles of the French doges. 

I am, however, fortunate in having in vdlJ possession 
an essay written on the same subject by Professor 
J. Boye. The character of this performance will be 
best understood from the following prefatory remarks 
of the learned author :*-^' When I determined to write 
the eulogy on Daniel Ranzau, required at the imme- 
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diate iiiatanee of the Society of Belles Lettres^ I knew 
very well that a declamation, as the Roman rhetori- 
cians called it, was not required, for that is only a 
school exercise. I conceived that Daniel Ranzau must 
at all times be worthy of an unfeigned eulogy. In 
history he is represented, and with truth, as a great 
and piou^ hero. As such I thought he should be repre- 
sented in a work composed in honour of his memory. 
This was my aim ; and in striving to attain it, in regard 
to the matter, I have been guided by the writings of 
the ancients. With respect to the manner, as I am 
less acquainted with the French-Gothic taste, as it is 
called, I endeavoured to write agreeably to the taste of 
the old Grecians, which we all become acquainted with 
when we are put to the grammar-schooL" 

Daniel Ranzau was a most valiant and persevering 
conmiander, and ready at all times to sacrifice his own 
happiness to the welfare of his country. He had to 
contend with many and overwhelming adversities ; at 
times not only enemies, but the elements appeared to 
conspire against him. But he had the good fortune to 
be engaged in just wars, and no hero ever invoked the 
aid of God with more fervour of heart. His example 
of piety and public zeal was steadily followed by all 
under his command ; and accordingly he was enabled 
to perform exploits, which might be almost called 
ies. 

PART II. D 
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The battle which has immortalized his memory, was 
fought on the 20th of October 1565, in the plain of 
Svarteraae, near Falkenberg in Sweden. " The enemy," 
says Professor Boye, *^ had ah army of 25,000 men. 
Daniel Ranzau's amounted to 4000 men only, destitute 
of almost every thing, and nearly surrounded on all 
sides by an enemy so superior in force. A battle was 
therefore inevitable. Ranzau moved from the plain, 
deriving tranquillity, courage, and strength, from the 
belief that he was an instrument in the hands of Pro^ 
vidence ; and he endeavoured to impart the same calm- 
ness and strength to his troops. This object he suc- 
cessfully attained, by addressing to them the following 
brief and energetic speech, which has been recorded in 
history, and deserves to be repeated here in honour of 
the hero. He however did not disguise their danger, 
but rather pointed out its magnitude, saying, ^ The 
worst that can happen to us, is to die for our coimtry ; 
and have not those who died in this manner alwa3r8 
departed with the greatest praise? But,' pointing with a 
placid smile towai*ds Heaven, * we may confidently 
expect courage, aid, and success from the Lord. Re- 
member the solemn oath you took to your God and 
king ; and consider, if this battle should be lost, with 
what misery your country will be overwhelmed, to the 
eternal disgrace of yourselves and your children. But 
if you should even all fall here like men, you will 
have to rejoice in the great glory which awaits you 
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and your children, to the latest of times. Whatever 
then shonld befall us, let all of us do our best. A small 
host has often proved victorious over a large army. 
Look up to the Lord of battles, who never forsook 
those who trusted in him. Let us now all kneel down 
to invoke the help of Almighty Ood.' The army knelt 
thrice, and the battle soon after conunenced. The result 
M^as, that the Swedish army was totally dispersed, 
leaving 5000 on the field ; nor did they halt in their 
flight imtil they had retreated upwards of twenty miles. 
Fifty pieces of brass ordnance fell into the hands of the 
victors, who remained three days on the field of battle 
to bury their own and the Swedish dead." 

The learned author proceeds to draw a comparison 
between this battle and that of Aginoourt ; and, after 
quoting Henry's fiunous speech on that occasion, ob- 
serves, ** Thus spoke King Henry to Westmoreland. 
Both then traversed the camp till day-break. In like 
manner Ran^au, in the silence of the dawn, recon- 
noitred the enemy at Falkenberg; and, like Henry, 
observed how unequal a fight he and his troops should 
have to sustain. Our historians have been penurious and 
envious towards Ranzau. His speeches are mostly 
forgotten, and only a small part of what he said on the 
present occasion has been preserved. Let not some 
fiiture poet, therefore, forget to put a speech like King 
Henry's into Ranzau's mouth. Shakspeare borrowed 
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most of the words from history. But envy has blotted 
out of our history nearly all that Ranzau said. Yet 
both heroes are so much alike in spirit ; and in point 
of situation, fate, and events, the resemblances are so 
striking, that the one might borrow his speech from 
the other. Henry made such a disposition of his little 
army in a thickly wooded country, that only a small 
part could be attacked by the French army, so infinitely 
superior in force. Ranzau marshalled his little army 
so as to be able to bring the whole of its force to bear 
upon a small part of the Swedish troops. Before the 
battle, the foremost line in Henry's army knelt down 
to pray. The whole of Ranzau's army did the same 
thrice. Alike in action, they were alike in thought 
and speech ; and Shakspeare may be said to have deli- 
neated the characters of both."* 

** Four years afterwards war broke out again be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, and Ranzau commenced 
his third campaign, and was killed on the 11th of No- 
vember 1569 f before the fortress of Varberg, by a can- 
non-ball, which carried off the upper part of his head 



* Eulogy on the Danuh hero Daniel Ranzau, with Preliminary 
Reflections on Poetry, Eloquence, and Taste ; and an Appendix, 
containing Historical Illustrations, by Professor Johannes Boye, 
Copenhagen, 1819, pages TS^I^O. 
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doMOi to the eyes. He fell universally lamented by his 
country, at the early age of forty ; 



€i 



But knowing Heaven his home, to shun dday. 
He leaps o'er age, and takes the shortest way.*'* 



The monuments of our native heroes are far eclipsed 
in splendour by one erected in honour of a foreign war- 
rior, Ferdinand Duke of Brunswick-Wolffenbuttel, 
whom honest Mr. Wandall good-naturedly calls the 
Camillus of his age. Professor Molbech says, that this 
foreign prince has no business in such a national sanc- 
tuary .t I am inclined to say as much, imless it can 
be made to appear that his Highness established a daim 
to such a mark of distinction, by having been sent by 
the King of Prussia, misnamed the Great, to dragoon 
Denmark into an accession to the Northern Confede- 
racy against England4 The Duke's sister. Queen 



* Eulogy on Daniel Ranzau, pages 128, 124. 

f Fragmaits of a Day-Book written on a Journey in Denmark 
in 1818, by Christian Molbech, page 28. 

i According to Mr. Coxe, in the 5th Volume of his Travels, 
page 45, 3d edition, the Duke was charged to threiiten the minis- 
ter of Denmark, the late Count Andrew Bematorff, with his dis- 
missal, if he did not enter fully into the views of that celebrated 
league* But the minister was too honest a man to hold office at 
the risk of doing violence to his conscience ; and be knew the in- 
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Juliana Maria, had unquestionably a right to put up 
the monument as a token of sisterly affection ; but it 
would certainly have been better taste, if her Majesty 
had not placed it in a spot dedicated to the commemo- 
ration of national worth. 

Fortunately for the patriot, a monument is at no 
great distance, which will speedily efface unpleasant 
impressions, and thrill his bosom with pride and delight* 
Shakspeare himself, and all his merry men of East- 
cheap, and elsewhere to boot, would have acknowledged^ 
that 

*^ A merrier man their conTersation never cop'd withal," 

than the Danish dramatist Holberg. On approaching 
his monument, my ears were most agreeably yet im- 
expectedly saluted by a chorus of nightingales, which 
had chosen the spot for a concert, at rather an uncom- 
mon hour, as I thought — it being noon. But my con- 
ductor (a worthy old forester, of the name of Saust, 
whom I should set down for one of the happiest of His 



terestB of Denmark too well, to make her a party to a measure by 
which she would in all probability be the first and chief aufierer. 
He therefore withdrew for a time from the country, but soon after 
returned triumphantly, when the Queen Dowager Juliana Maria 
retired from power. 
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Danish Majest]r's servants), ascribed the smging of the 
nightingales in the daytime to the gloom and stillness 
prevailing in the woods of Jaegerspriis. Be this» however, 
as it may, the warblings of the feathered songsters 
formed an exquisite accompaniment to the reflections 
that would arise to a pilgrim to Holberg's monument. 

• 

Oliver Goldsmith has justly observed, that Holberg 
was perhaps one of the most extraordinary personages 
that have done honour to the last century ; but he is 
wrong when he asserts, that the history of polite learn- 
ing in Denmark may be comprised in the life of one single 
man. It rose and fell, he says, with the late famous 
Baron Holberg. The good-natured poet's account of a 
brother dramatist, in whose history he would trace so 
many resemblances to the scenes of his own chequered 
life, is however so interesting, and, with the exception 
of one or two inaccuracies, so satisfactory, that the Eng- 
lish reader wiU, I am sure, pardon me for placing it 
here, as it may not generally have met the eyes of my 
countrymen. ^* Holberg's being the son of a private 
sentinel, did not abate the ardour of his ambition, for 
he learned to read, though without a master. Upon 
the death of his father, being left entirely destitute, he 
was involved in all that distress which is common 
among the poor, and of which the great have scarce 
any idea. However, though only a boy of nine years 
old, he still persisted in pursuing his studies, travelled 
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about from school to school, and b^;ged his leamiiig 
and his bread. When at the age of seventeen, instead 
of applying himself to any of the lower occupations 
which seem best adapted to such circumstances, he was 
resolved to travel for improvement from Norway, the 
place of his birth, to Copenhagen, the capital dty of 
Denmark. He lived here by teaching French, at the 
same time avoiding no opportunity of improvement 
that his scanty funds could permit. But his ambition 
was not to be restrained, or his thirst of knowledge 
satisfied, until he had 3een the world. Without money, 
recommendations, or friends, he undertook to set out 
upon his travels, and make the tour of Eun^ on foot. 
A good voice, and a trifling skill in music, were the 
only finances he had to support an undertaking so ex- 
tensive ; so he travelled by day, and at night sung at 
the doors of peasants' houses, to get himself a lodging. 
In this manner young Holberg passed through France, 
Germany, and Holland ; and coming over to England, 
took up his residence for two years in the University 
of Oxford. Here he subsisted by teaching French and 
music, and wrote his Universal History, his earliest but 
worst performance. Furnished with all the learning 
of Europe, he at last thought proper to return to Copen- 
hagen, where his ingenious productions quickly gained 
him that favour he deserved. He composed not less 
than eighteen comedies ; those in his own language 
arc said to excel, and those which are wrote in French 
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have peculiar merit. He was honoured with nobility, 
and enriched by the bounty of the King ; so that a life 
begun in contempt and penury, ended in opulence and 
estemi.*** 

A few inaccuracies in the preceding account require 
to be pointed out. 

In the first place, Holberg was not the son of a pri- 
vate sentinel, who continued through life in that hum- 
ble station. In his autobiography, Holberg states his 
maternal grandfather to have been a Bishop in Bergen ; 
—but says, << I must candidly confess, that I do not know 
my paternal ancestors ; for my father, of blessed memory, 
rose through all gradations, from the station of a pri- 
vate soldier to the rank of colonel, which proves that 
he was not a nobleman by birth, but by deeds. It is 
enough for me that he was ever known to be an upright, 
valiant, and pious man, who led a prudent and blame- 
less life, gaining the approbation and affection of aU 
who knew him.'^f 

<< On the death of my mother," he proceeds, ^* when 

* An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Eu- 
rope. London, 1759, page 69. 

f Holberg's Worlu, edited by Professor Rahbelc. Copenhagen, 
1814. Vol. XXL page 212. 
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I was ten years old, I was enrolled in the Opland regi- 
ment, it being at that time the practice in the Norwe- 
gian army to allow officers' children to draw soldiers' 
pay ; they were in fact mostly brought up in the army 
from the cradle, — ^those who were a degree above pri- 
vates, having the command of ten men, were called 
corporals ; and as such I was appointed, on condition 
of being trained up to the profession of arms. But 
I beg that may remain between ourselves,* because, 
to be metamorphosed from a non-commissioned officer 
into a Professor of Philosophy, and firom being corporal^ 
to turn spiritual^ is a strange and almost Ovidian trans- 
formation. In truth, were it to become known, my 
superiors might possibly call me to account, and after 
turning me out of my Professor's chair, again turn me 
into a musketeer. My guardian sent me to the regi- 
ment to learn my duty ; but fortunately my kinsman. 
Otto Munthe, to whose care I was committed, would 
not suffer my studious disposition to be suppressed. 
He desired his children's tutor also to instruct me.** 

Nothing remarkable occurred to Holberg during the 
time he was a corporal, except that he did not receive 
a farthing of his pay, and could not tell who did. He 
had therefore to return to his native city, where his 

* Holberg addresses his autobiography to a man of rank, who 
had requested from him an account of his life. 
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maternal unde, Peter Lem, placed him in the grammar 
school, which he left in the year 170S for Copenhagen. 
Here he entered the University ; and after passing the 
first examination, returned to Norway, where a clergy- 
man engaged him to teach his children, although he 
was himself only eighteen years old. The minister 
also stipulated that Holberg should preach when he 
was unwell, or had something else to do. In this situ* 
ation Holberg passed a year, fiogffng school-boys, and 
exhorting peasants. He was, however, more fortu* 
nate as a preacher than as a pedagogue ; for when he 
attempted— what indeed he says was an impossibility-** 
to make something of the minister's youngest son-— *the 
severity of his discipline incurred the displeasure of the 
boy*s mother, whose darling he was. She had the same 
opinions on the subject of bringing up children as Tony 
Lumpkin's mother, and Holberg was discharged. But 
he returned to Bergen, loaded with the praises of the 
peasants, who on account of his pulpit eloquence did 
not hesitate to compare him with some Master Peter, 
a former minister of theirs, whose oratory was such as 
made them regard him as a second CluTsostom. 

After some stay at Bergen, Holberg returned to 
C!openhagen, where he acquired the French and Italian 
languages, at the same time making such rapid progress 
in the study of divinity, that he passed the examination 
for holy orders during the same winter, and acquitted 
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himself with credit. He then returned to Bergen, 
whel'e his necessities obliged him to embrace his former 
mode of subsistence, by becoming tutor to the children 
of the Vice-Bishop. This ecclesiastic had trarelled in 
most European countries. His journals fell into Hol- 
berg^s hands, who perused them with great avidity, 
and conceived an irresistible desire to go abroad. Nor 
could he be prevented from carrying his design into 
execution, either by his own poverty, the angry remon<- 
fitrances of his friends, or the unwillingness of the 
Vice-Bishop to part with him. Holberg was one of 
those individuals on whom difficulties crowd only to 
affi^rd the greater delight in overcoming them. 

Like the Alchymists, he now tried to turn every 
thing into gold, but found at last that he was only 
worth sixty dollars. With these he set off for Hdland, 
trusting, however, less to his money than to his smat- 
tering of French and Italian, much upon the principle 
of his Irish biographer, who, when he arrived in Hol- 
land, proposing to teach the Dutch English, found that 
** in order to teach Dutchmen English, it was neces- 
sary that they should first teach him Dutch."* 

Holberg spent a fortnight very pleasantly at Am- 
sterdam ; but when his curiosity had been gratified, and 



« Vicar of Wakefield. 
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he looked into the state of his purse, he began to re* 
pent of his undertaking. By becoming acquainted with 
the character of the Dutch, he soon found that a per- 
son of his description was not likely to make his for- 
tune among them. In a little time he stood like Her- 
cules on the cross-road, ashamed of returning home, 
and at a loss how to remain abroad. Add to this a 
bad state of health, and it may be easily imagined what 
he suffered. He decided on returning home, and was 
on the point of setting off, when his physician recom- 
mended him to try the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
required no great persuasion to induce an inexperienced 
youth, passionately fond of seeing the world, to adopt 
the proposal. Accordingly he departed, and arrived at 
Aix-la^Chapelle, with six dollars, and a useless pass- 
port, which he could not peruse without vexation, as it 
appeared to him rather a satire than a passport, being 
couched in the following words :— •*< Laisez passer et 
npasser le Garcon Loma dHotberg cT Amsterdam.'^ 

. *' Indeed my girl-like countenance frequently brought 
ine into ccmtempt," says Holberg ; << for I heard my fel- 
low-travellers mutter among themselves, that I ought 
to be examined and called to account why I had left 
my native country by myself, since persons who had 
not arrived at years of discretion, and could not stand 
on their own legs, as the phrase is, were not in the 
habit of leaving the place of their birth. The task of 
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examination was committed to a parson, when we 
reached an inn. He took his seat, and, with the nod 
of a burgomaster, ordering me to approach, began with 
the following introduction : ' Hoer gy toeU, manneke ! 
guando desemisH studia tua (Hark ye, mannikin, when 
did you run away from school ?)' This address threw 
me into a passion, and I proceeded, before he was 
aware, to pour such broadsides of Latin phrases against 
the poor parson, that he resigned his office, laid down 
his dignity, left the judgment-seat, and exclaimed, 
* De Ueer ist een Theologant^ ick ffraUderef myn 
Heer ! (The gentleman is a student in divinity ; I give 
you joy. Sir.)' Two years afterwards, when I was in 
England, and once entered a tavern proposing to pass 
away time in smoking a pipe of tobacco, a London dti- 
2sen, who sat beside me, burst into a horse-laugh, call- 
ing out, ' The bay tvitt smoke tobacco^ Something 
similar occurred to me in France, after I had been 
appointed a Professor^Extraordinary in the University 
of Copenhagen. My landlord asked another Parisian 
citizen how old he thought I was, and he received for 
answer, < Oest un Garcon de dix huit ans.^ " 

Holberg staid three weeks at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
then walked back to Holland, whence he proceeded to 
Christiansand in Norway, where he set up as master cxf 
modem languages, particularly French. In a short 
time his reputation rose to such a height, that as he 
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was walking one day about the town, he had the plea* 
gure of hearing the following panegyric upon himself: 
<< That is the learned fellow/' said one of two young men 
who werewalking dose behind him, << who knows so many 
languages. He speaks French, Italian, Polish, Russian, 
and Turkish." *^ In r^ard to languages, therefore,*' 
says Holberg, ^* I became as famous at Christiansand, 
as formerly the Asiatic King Mithridates of Pontus, 
who, historians assure us, spoke two and twenty 
languages." 

Holberg possessed a monopoly of modem languages 
at Christiansand, until a bankrupt merchant arrived 
finom Holland, and offered to teach French at a very 
moderate rate. When Holberg ascertained that the 
Dutchman spoke rather a barbarous jargon, he in- 
stantly challenged him to prove his skill in the lan^ 
guage he professed to teach. << Our pupils," says Hol- 
berg, ** appointed the time and place for our meeting ; 
but we parted with equal advantage. I fired French- 
Norwegian balls-— he replied with French-Dutch; so 
that I fancy the French language was never before so 
roughly handled." 

They, however, both found out their mutual weak- 
ness, and, without following the example of higher 
contracting parties, in prostituting sacred language, 
entered into a treaty of peace and amity, by which. 
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like Caesar and Pompey, they divided their power : the 
system of monopoly and autocracy was abolished, and 
in its stead a duumvirate established. Holberg had, in 
the mean time, formed a resolution of visiting Eng- 
land, whither he proceeded, in company with a young 
Norwegian of the name of Christian Brix. They set 
sail from Arendal, and after a passage of four days, 
arrived at Oravesend, where they landed, and walked 
on to London. Here they did not remain long, but 
proceeded to Oxford. 

Of his residence at Oxford, where he passed altogether 
about twenty months, Holberg gives an interesting, 
and to that most venerable seat of learning, highly 
creditable account. He subsisted by teaching French 
and music, and passed his leisure hours most profitably 
in the Bodleyan Library, and in the best society at 
Oxford. ^< The Oxonians," he saj^, '< noticed me for 
my sobriety and decent behaviour, but particularly for 
my hilarity, of which the English are very fond, when 
it is seasoned with wit, they being themselves witty 
and well-bred. I must acknowledge that I am, in 
many respects, obliged to the Oxonians. Of their 
good-will and kindness, the following, among others, 
may serve as a proof :— When I had been about two 
years at Oxford, and proposed to return home, just as I 
was ready to set off, a gentleman of Magdalen Col- 
1^ came and desired to speak with me in private. 
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He requested me to tell him plainly, without bashful- 
nessy how I was off in respect of funds, intimating, at the 
same time, that he was deputed by the whole CioUc^ 
to offer any sum I might have occasion for, if I would 
not decline it firom motives of delicacy. The cordiality 
of his address, and the liberality of his offer, made me 
almost speechless; but as I was provided with the 
requisite sum to defiray my travelling expenses, I 
declined his offer. Indeed it is uncertain whether the 
liberality of the party offering, or the obstinacy of the 
party declining, was most to be wondered at."* 

s 

From Oxford Holberg went to London, where he 
took great pains to see all that could be seen for no^ 
thing. He then set sail for Copenhagen, where his talents 
soon attracted the notice and obtained the favour of 
King Frederick the Fourth, who proved, in Holberg*8 
emergencies, as zealous a supporter to him as he was to 
Egede and Tordenatdold. In 171 4, being then thirty years 
old, Holberg was appointed Professor-Extraordinary in 
the University of Copenhagen. Soon afterwards he 
art out on his travels to Holland, France, and Italy, 
whence he returned in 1716. In 1718, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Metaphysics ; in 1720, Profisssor of 
Eloquence; and in 17S0, Professor of History and 
Geography. In 1747, he was created a Baron, having 

• Holberg's Works, Vol. XXL, page S41. 
?ABT II. E 
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by the success of his writingSy and a rigid system of 
economy, acquired property to a large amount. During 
his life he made a disposition of his estates to the 
Equestrian Academy of Soroe, which had been insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of preventing the Danish 
nobility from studying at foreign Universities. HoU 
berg has been censured for this act of munificence, as 
the nobility of that period neither cared nor had occa- 
sion for tcUmtSf their hirth being then considered as 
the best passport to places of trust, honour, and emolu- 
ment. But Holberg does not deserve that censure. 
He had had too many opportunities to observe how in- 
juriously the ignorance and imbecility of the aristocracy 
operated on the interests of his country, both at home 
and abroad; he therefore thought that he should be 
best enabled, in this manner, to root out the worst 
feature in a system, which in other very important 
points he had so successfully laboured to expose, by the 
force of his wit and satire. Some idea may be formed 
of the value which the court and the nobility put upon 
that splendid act of Holberg's munificence and public 
spirit, from the following circumstance: — ^When the 
principal building of the Academy had been completed, 
in the year 17479 a grand ceremony took place at Soroe, 
on the 26th of July in the same year, in presence of 
King Frederick the Fifth and his court. Holberg at- 
tended on the occasion ; but although he had disposed 
of his estates, and 12000 dollars in money in favour 
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of the Academy, and had shortly before been created 
a Baron> he was not deemed worthy of the honour of 
dining at the same table with the courtiers, but had 
to take his seat among less high-bred company. It was 
no doubt thought an excellent retort on the dramatist, 
who had taken such liberties with them in his deline- 
ation of the noble Don Ranudo, whose name, when 
read backwards, vn3l be found to contain the Danish 
words, O Du Nar, * O thou fool.' Among court-beaux, 
whose stara are generally more brilliant than their wit, 
Holberg must have been looked upon as a dangerous 
neighbour. What was intended to hurt his pride, 
must therefore have been construed by a man like him 
as a compliment ; and there can be no question of his 
being fer more comfortable at any other table. 

Of another portion of his property Holberg disposed 
in rather a singular manner. He bequeathed 16,000 
dollars, the interest of which was to be distributed in 
dowries to young ladies.— -He himself died a bachelor, in 
the 70th year of his age, on the 27th of January 1754. 

Holberg was the founder of polite literature in Den- 
mark, and may be said, in Oehlenschlaeger's words, to 
have rough-planed the taste of the nation.* He sup- 



* Athene, a monthly journal, edited by Prof. Molbech, Oct. 1813, 
page 298, Art. On Evald's Works, by Prof. Oehlenachlsger. 
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plied us with numerous useful works on universal and 
national history, and produced a variety of entertaining 
books of a comic and satirical cast. He excited among 
the people a taste for reading books in our own lan- 
guage, the Latin tongue having hitherto been the only 
vehicle for communicating the thoughts of our writers. 
He kindled and diffused among us a propensity to think 
and write ; and our literary efforts began to attract the 
notice of foreign nations, from the circumstance of that 
celebrated man's works being translated into the Eng- 
lish, French, (German, Italian, Swedish, and Dutch 
languages. '^ Holberg," sajrs Suhm, << gave to his 
nation the impulse which Cicero gave to his country-* 
men; both incited them to write, think, and philoso- 
phize in their own language.^ 

The preceding were Suhm's sentiments, to which an 
excellent historian of the present day. Dr. 6. L. Baden, 
has given additional currency, in a very beautifiil es- 
say,* stating Holberg's claims on the gratitude of his 
countrymen, for the beneficial influence of his writings 
on their intellectual improvement. The learned Doc- 
tor, in proceeding to point out Holberg's pre-eminence 
above all his cotemporaries, including men of learning 
and science, takes occasion to assert, that had Holberg 
not existed, the people of Denmark and Norway would 



Athene, July 182S, page 2. 
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have been a whole century behind in the attainment of 
knowledge. The extent of Holberg's acquirements, 
and the energy with which he ventured to difiuse the 
knowledge that he possessed, must appear particularly 
striking, when we consider the times in which Holberg 
lived; and his merits, in consequence, so much the 
greater, when we bear in mind the dangers to which 
he exposed himself in such times. 

As long, however, as Frederick the Fourth sat on 
the throne of Denmark, Holberg had little to dread from 
the machinations of his enemies. The King's educa- 
tion had indeed been most unwarrantably neglected, 
some of the advisers of his royal father having success- 
fully maintained, that a Prince had little occasion for 
scientific and literary accomplishments, by whidi in 
reality natural parts were checked.* But Frederick, 
who was eminently gifted with the characteristic good- 
nature of his family, had acquired a sufiident know- 
ledge of the Danish language to relish Holberg's 
writings ; and therefore, when complaints were brought 
against any of his works, the King put a stop to fur- 
iher proceedings, by declaring that he had himself 
perused the work in question, and found nothing that 

* History of Christian the Fifth, by Andrew Hojer, MS. See 
page 779 of Professor Nyerup's account of Danish Literature in 
Eichhom's History of Literature. Gottingen, 1812. 
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could give offence, except perhaps to persons who chose 
to apply Holbei^s delineations to their own characters 
and conduct. When Frederick the Fourth died, and 
Christian the Sixth ascended the throne, Holberg laid 
down his dramatic pen. Comedies and playful satires 
were an abomination to the dull and feeble fanatics 
who then bore sway in Denmark. 

Holberg wrote altogether from thirty to forty co- 
medies, many of which have been translated and imi- 
tated in the most current European languages. In 
illustration of the merits of his plays, it may be proper 
to quote the opinions of some competent judges. Some 
of his admirers go so far as to maintain, that Holberg's 
plays do not yield in any respect to the best of Mo- 
liere's, and in many points surpass them ; and that in 
comic vigour, and delineation of character, they might 
bear a comparison with Shakspeare's. Professor Stef- 
fens, one of the most eminent critics in Germany, in a 
work entitled, < The present Age,' observes, that Den- 
mark possesses in Holberg a comic dramatist, such as 
scarcely any other modem nation can boast of :^-and 
Mr. Heiberg, a Danish gentleman who has resided many 
years in France, and whose name will be familiar to 
such of my readers as are conversant with modem French 
literature, expresses th^ following sentiments concern- 
ing Holberg. '* After having for many years studied 
the dramatic poets of all ancient and modem nations, I 
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may say, I have come to the conclusion, that there are 
but three comic dramatists who really deserve that 
name— Plautus, Moliere, and Holberg."* 

The circumstance of Mr. Heiberg being himself the 
second in rank as a Danish comic dramatist, must add 
great weight to his opinion* 

Although nearly a century has now elapsed since 
Holberg wrote his comedies, they continue, even in 
these days of prudish refinement, to preserve their 
popularity. His merits as a writer of low comedy, as 
Suhm has observed, will ever remain unrivalled ; for he 
not only depicted to admiration the manners of his own 
age, but he produced generally delineations of himian 
nature, which will at all times excite interest on the 
stagt. Accordingly, when Holberg's plays are acted at 
Copenhagen, they always draw full houses ; and when 
those excellent comic actors, Messrs Lindgreen and 
Frydendal, perform any of his first-rate characters, the 
theatre is crowded to suffocation. 

Of Holberg's other works, the mock-heroic poem of 
Peder Paars, and Niels Kliim's Subterraneous Journey, 
have chiefly contributed to the extension of his fame. 



• The Works of P. A. Heiberg, Vol. III. Postscript. 
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The reputation of the former production, from its 
local character, is principally confined to Denmaiic, 
where it is a great favourite with ^1 classes of people : 
it is found in the libraries of the great and the grave, 
and among the cottager's scanty stock of books ; and 
has likewise been translated into the languages of 
Germany and Sweden. In the latter country it is read 
and relished even by the peasantry. A Swedish pea- 
sant once drove a worthy old friend of mine. Commo- 
dore Soiling of the Danish navy, and myself, from a 
small town in Sweden called Quistrum ; and knowing 
us to be Danes, the Swede paid us a compliment which 
would have done honour to the ingenuity and politeness 
of a Frenchman of the South.* He began to spout 
long passages from Holberg's Peder Paars, with an ani- 
mation and propriety which surprised and pleased us 
the more, as he recited them in very good Daiiish. 
** You will have read Holberg in a Swedish transla- 
tion," said I. << No, I have not," replied the Swede ; 
*< I did not know that there were any Swedish 
translations of his works, most of which I possess. 
Works of wit like Holberg's should be read in the 
original language." Suhm Imnself, who declares Peder 
Paars to surpass Boileau*s Lutrin in humour, invention. 



* The Swedes are not displeased at being thought the French 
of the North. 
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and spirit, and tobe able to sustain a comparison with 
Butler's Hudibras, and Voltaire's Puoelle, would have 
been pleased with the Swedish critic. Thomson's Seasons 
were once found lying in the window of a hedge-ale- 
house. <^ That's true fiEone," exdaimed a person who 
noticed the dreumstanoe. 

Niels Kliim's Subterraneous Journey is, perhaps, 
Holberg's masterpiece. It has been translated into 
English, French, German, Swedish, Dutch, and Hun- 
garian. It is an exquisite piece of satire, written in 
imitation of Ludan and Swift, on philosophical, poli- 
tical, and religious subjects, fidl of important and use- 
ful rules to rulers. As such, it excited great indigna- 
tion among the jus dimfium and passive obedience 
preachers of the day, and was very near being sup- 
pressed. Niels Kliim was originally written in Latin, 
which, from not being sufficiently understood by the 
gentlemen who were charged with the surveillance of 
the Danish Muses, probably secured Holberg against 
persecution.* 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Holberg is the 
most popular of Danish authors, and that his name is 



* Eichhorn'g Geschicbte der Litteratur, Vol. III., Section III., 
page 789. 
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ever mentioned with honour and gratitude. Denmark 
has, it is true, given birth to men who possessed more 
extensive learning, deeper reach of thought, wider com- 
pass of historical research, and greater poetical powa:s, 
than Holberg can be said to have displayed ; but she has 
not produced a writer whose works have proved so ex- 
tensively beneficial to the mass of the people. 

Of the individuals alluded to, many lived after 
Holberg's time; but I can in this place only men- 
tion one, whose works are sufficient of themselves to 
refiite the assertion of Goldsmith, that polite learning 
rose and fell in Denmark with the illustrious character 
of whose transcendent merits I have ventured in the 
preceding pages to give a faint outline. Some years 
aft^ Holberg's death, Evald arose, and became the 
founder of the tragic drama, as Holberg had been the 
&ther of comedy. But Evald fell upon times equaUy 
inauspicious to his character and genius. ** He stood,** 
Oehlenschla^per remarks, ** diametrically opposed to the 
age in which he lived. Denmark neither knew nor 
understood him, and could not therefore appreciate his 
worth ; and in fact lost him, it may be said, before she 
was aware what a poet she had possessed."* 



* Essay on Evald and his Works, by Prof. Oehlenschlseger, 
Athene, Oct 18 IS, page S06. 
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The authority of Mr. Oehlenschla^r, who in ano- 
ther part of his essay most handsomely acknowledges the 
influence which the writings of Evald had on the early 
developement of his own poetical powers, will, I have 
no doubt, satisfy the reader, that Goldsmith's assertion 
was not founded on authentic data. As I shall, how- 
ever, have an opportunity, in the sequel of this work, to 
enter more minutely into the state of Banish literature^ 
I am unwilling, in taking my leave of the claaHical 
grove of Jaegerspriis, to mingle the merry details of 
Holbei]gf8 story with the tragic particulars of Evald's 
life. 

Besides the principal objects of attraction — ^the monu- 
ments — two tumuli claim the traveller's notice at Jaeger- 
spriis. The largest, called Mouses hill, would be still 
more interesting, if it had not unfortunately received 
some modem additions and improvements, which, as 
Professor Molbech justly observes, are entirely out of 
{dace, and disturb the beholder's meditations on ** those 
venerable times, when generous ^igleness of heart, 
manly virtue, and unsophisticated manners, dwelt among 
mankind.*'* 



Waodall's Memoirs^ page 18. 



TUMULUS AT UDLEIRE. 



If the traveller recrosses the Frith of Roeskilde by the 
ferry of Frederikssund, I woidd recommend him to turn 
a few miles to the right, for the purpose of inspecting 
the timiulus at Udleire. It is inclosed in a very regu- 
lar, almost globular hillock, the circumference of which 
at the foot may be about 100 paces. There are no 
circles of stones ; indeed, the exterior of the hill would 
not attract particular notice, and no person would easily 
suppose it to contain one of the largest tumuli in Den- 
mark. 

There is an opening in the east^ide of the hill, a 
little above the level of the ground, formed of four 
blocks of granite, the uppermost projecting somewhat 
above the others. The descent to the subterraneous 
vaidt is very narrow, and rather arduous. I found it 
necessary to crawl and indeed to slide along through 
the passage, which is from, the opening between four 
and five yards in length, a yard wide, and about four 
feet high. Tliis passage, which is formed of hewn 
granite, leads to the tumidus, through a regular square 
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aperture, which, as well as the passage, were probably 
closed up with stones and earth when the cave was 
discovered. 

• 

Difficult, however, as the access may be, the visitor 
will find himself amply compensated for the trouble he 
has been at. By the light of a lantern he will dis- 
cover fifteen large blocks of granite, of which some are 
two yards and upwards in height above the ground, 
placed in an oblong circle of about "seven yards in 
length, and three yards in breadth in the middle. 
Above these blocks^ which are closely fixed, there are 
four of a much larger and more irregular shape, form^ 
ing the ceiling, which is in breadth equal to the length 
of the cave, viz. seven yards. Every opening produced 
by the irregular forms of the large stones, has been 
closed up with smaller ones ; and the blocks forming 
the walls, where they do not immediately touch each 
other, have been carefully filled up with flat, hewn and 
pointed wedges of granite, flint, or sandstone. In most 
j^bces these wedges still stick so dose, that it was not 
possible to puU them out without breaking them. The 
care that may be every where traced in the construc- 
tion of the cave is astonishing, and the enormous 
strength that must have been required cannot but 
excite amazement. The cave, in fact, appears rather 
to have been cut out in a solid rock, than like a burial- 
chamber formed of several blocks of stone. It almost 
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exdted horror to look at the immense overhanging and 
irregular masses of stone, which form the vaulted ceil- 
ing, and in some places appear to be hovering above the 
head. One of these stones is above four yards in 
length, and two in breadth. The height of the cave is 
not imiform, varying from three to four jrards. The 
bottom is covered with common yellow sand, sparingly 
mixed with flintstones. It would be vain to look for 
remnants of the bones, or for the ashes, which this 
mighty burying vault once contained, or for any of the 
stone-knives and other implements which our ancestors 
deposited with the earthly remains of heroes. The 
cave has been long ago ransacked from one end to the 
other.* There is not now that want of Doctor Stuke- 
leys, of which Sir Nathaniel Wraxall complains. 

At a short distance from Udleire is another hill, 
which, according to history and tradition handed down 
to the present times, is said to be the burial-plaoe of 
King Frode, the pacific and good. His power was not 
only very great, but his reputation for courage was 
spread far and wide through the North. The great 
popularity attached to his memory, even in the present 
day, seems however to have been principally owing to 
his having deserved the epithets of pacific and good, in 



* See Professor Molbech'i " Juvenile WanderiDgs/' page 380. 



« 
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his warlike age, fourteen hundred years ago. Saxo, 
relating in his fifth book the death of Frode, adds, that 
his counsellors and courtiers, in order to conceal an 
event so distressing to the coimtry, and with a view to 
prevent the defection of countries tributary to Denmark, 
preserved King Frode's body, and carried it through 
the country for the space of three years ; but the 
stench became so intolerable, that they were at last 
constrained to bury it. The body was accordingly in- 
terred at Vaerebroe, in fulfilment of the K^'^g's special 
request, as beixig a place which was then of chief import- 
ance, and in the centre of the kingdom of Denmark. 

It is pleasing to add, upon Professor Molbech's au- 
thority^ founded on his personal knowledge, that the 
peasantry have not forgotten ** King Frode the Good,'* 
who, together with King Valdemar, are almost the 
only Danish Kings with whose names they are ac- 
quainted. 



*REDERIKSSUND. 



It will be necessary to reconduct the traveller to the 
great north road leading to Copenhagen. But as I 
have never had an opportunity of striking across the 
country in that direction, frcmi where we now are, I 
have myself occasion for guidance, which an old favou- 
rite fellow-traveller, Mr. Soldin, can supjily. In de- 
scribing that tract of country, he observes that the tra^ 
vella* meets with nothing remarkable ; the same hones, 
the same cows, the same sheep, and the same pigs, 
occur every where. Were Sterne himself to describe 
his journey through these parts, it would be but a dry 
account, Mr. Soldin believes. But uninteresting as 
the country is now, it is very remarkable for what it 
has been in the olden time. We meet continually with 
large stones, where our ancestors administered justice 
beneath the canopy of Heaven. In those times the 
Kings of Denmark themselves travelled from place to 
place, seeing justice done between man and man. To 
a person versed in the history of Denmark, many inte- 
resting associations will therefore arise, and the te- 
diousness of the journey may be beguiled by reflections 
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on those rude and unpolished, but perhaps happier 
times. 

The town of Frederikssund, which is a very neat 
little place, contains nothing particularly worthy of re- 
mark. The traveller has now, it is true, no diflSculty 
in being comfortably accommodated, without following 
the example of Don Qoixotte, in taking g^itlemen's 
houses for inns- But the town exhibits few symptoms 
of animation, except on market-days ; this it has, how- 
ever, in common with most towns in Zealand that, are 
not intersected by some -great thoroughfare from the 
capital. 



PART II. F 



SLANGERUP. 



The next town in this district, called Slangenip, pre** 
sents a melancholy picture of the mutability of earthly 
things. It is the oldest town, and probably the oldest 
capital in Denmark, but now in a most deplorable con- 
dition. If it were not on record, it would scarcely be 
credited, that the conqueror of the Jomsvikinger, Erik 
the Good, was bom in such a wretched place. Accord- 
ing to an old tradition, he came into the world in a 
street called Monastery-street, which no longer exists. 
The house, or rather the hovel, of a poor potter, stands 
on the site of the casile of one of the most powerful 
kings of Denmark. 

This tract of country is very thinly inhabited, and 
exhibits few pleasing traces of cultivation. To the anti- 
quary it is however interesting, for it abounds in tumuli, 
which no one knows, and no one cares to know, accord- 
ing to Mr. Soldin*s statement. But matters have 
changed within these twenty years, since he said so, 
and when he thus expressed himself : ** It was worthy 
of King Frederick the Fifth, and his enlightened age 
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(1746 to 1766), to send men of learning to Arabia, for 
the purpose dT enriching literature with new treasures 
and discoveries. But every true patriot could have wished 
that His Majesty had rather applied his royal bounty 
to the investigation of the antiquities of his owa 
country. It is * unpleasant to find no notice taken of 
those most remarkable tumuli, in which perhaps the 
first and greatest of Denmark's kings and heroes are 
interred. Who can tell how much important light 
might be thrown upon northern antiquities, were these 
tumuli properly examined ?** 

Since these remarks were made, a host of learned 
men have arisen, among whom Professors Thorladus, 
P. E. Muller, Nyerup, Finn Magnusen, Werlauff, Ve* 
del Simonsen, Captain Abrahamson, and Counsellor 
Thomsen, have most distinguished themselves in re- 
searches of that kind, with a degree of industry and 
skill which has been highly appreciated by the anti- 
quaries of England and Germany. 

In reference to what has been stated concerning tu- 
muli, barrows, or, as they are sometimes called, earth- 
houses^ it may be proper to notice, that many of these 
probably served as places of safety, where the ancient 
Northerns deposited their treasures. In expressing this 
opinion, I am guided by the sentiments of my learned 
firiend Robert Jamieson, Esq., whose profound ac- 
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quaintance with the literature, languages, and anti- 
quities of the North, entitle him to the utmost respect. 
I therefore sulgoin his observations upon the subject,* 



* ** Eartk'hoiues (as they were called), were built under ground 
in hillocks, the entrance to which, being concealed by trees and 
underwood, was known only to those to whom they belonged. 
Here plate, jewels, armour, or whatever was more precious, was 
deposited for security against any sudden invasion, such as they 
were continually exposed to ; and those who were interested in 
preventing the place from being explored, industriously propagated 
reports of its being the retreat of a Drac (demon) of the most 
malignant and terrible description. Every chief had his peculiar 
cavern, treasury, or hidmg-place, which was known only to those 
whom it moat concerned. Caverns of this kind are every where 
pointed out at this day m Norway, Sweden, and the Highlands of 
Scotland ; and, if they are but sufficiently large and dark, never 
without some terrible story of the dragon or demon, who was 
encountered by the warrior, harper, or bag-piper, who in quest of 
the treasure ventured too far." — JJlusirations of Northern Anti- 
quiiieSf page 278. 



BLAUSTROD. 



When the traveller finds himself again at Frederiks- 
borg, the road to Copenhagen will carry him through 
ft finely wooded country, inhabited by the Carbonari of 
Denmark, a well-formed, witty, and quick race of peo* 
pie, whose principal business it is, however, not to 
frame, but to destroy constitutions. They supply the 
choicest fuel for French cookery, which has proba- 
bly subjected many kings and courtiers to as much 
inconvenience and suffering, as the theories and prac- 
tiees of iUuminati and levellers ; or, in other words» the 
peasantry of this district are the principal manufac- 
turen of charcoal in the country. To a traveller 
gomewhat acquainted with the Danish language, and 
anxious to obtain an insight into the character of the 
inhabitants of North Zealand, it would be desirable to 
fix his abode here fi^r a while. He would, besides, 
have an advantage which, from my own experience I 
can say, but few places have afforded in the same de- 
gree ; he would find easy access to one of that body of 
men from whom most real knowledge is to be gained 
in any coimtry — I mean the clergy. The traveller 
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will find in the Reverend Mr. Junge, the present Vicar 
of Blaustrod, one of the most original and learned of 
Danish authors, and acquire in his society more inte- 
resting and entertaining information in an hour or two, 
than he might elsewhere do in as many months. 

About five and twenty years ago» he published a 
work on the character, customs, opinions, and language 
of the peasantry of North Zealand, which is justly 
esteemed the best work of the kind we possess. It is 
fiill of learning, information, wit, humour, and feeling ; 
an ornament to our literature, and pleasingly illustra- 
tive of the extent of freedom allowed to the Danish 
press. 



On leaving the village of Blaustrod the country be- 
comes very bare of wood, ejdiibiting at the same time 
no very favourable marks of cultivation, either in the 
appearance of the fields, or of the cattle. But on ap- 
proaching the Elsinore road, the landscape assumes a 
very cheerful and varied aspect, in which the Fure 
Lake, a noble sheet of water, fringed with woods and 
villas, forms a conspicuous feature. 






i 
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SOLLEROD. 



Instead of following the Elsinore road, which leads to 
Copenhagen, I would recommend the traveller to make 
a detour^ and by all means on foot, to the village of 
Sollerod. It appears to great advantage from the 
road, as it is exhibited in the annexed engraving, and 
will of itself tempt an admirer of beautiful scenery to 
undertake the excursion. 

The tract of country which I now proceed to de- 
scribe, or rather of which I trust the accompanying 
views will impress the reader with favourable ideas, 
may be esteemed the most classical ground in the 
island of Zealand. It has been and still is the favourite 
resort of our poets and men of letters during the sum^ 
mer. It was indeed this circumstance which, during a 
late residence in Denmark, induced me to devote some 
days to a regular survey of this interesting portion of 
the island. 

My steps were, in the first instance, bent towards the 
village of Overod, where our historian Suhm had his 
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villa. As I approadie^ the place, my mind was natu- 
rally occupied with reflections on the character and 
works of an individual, who had rendered the most 
essential services to the Danish republic of letters. 

Of Suhm's merits as a historian, an English traveller 
has indeed expressed himself rather slightingly in the 
following terms :-^*' The Danes have, it is true, some 
histories replete with research and erudition, as 
that of Siihm, for instance: but their composition is 
clumsy, and their materials heavily and unskilfully 
arranged. This I have been told by the most enlight- 
ened and candid Danes with whom I have conversed ; 
for I cannot pretend to judge of the literature of the 
nation, from my own very imperfect acquaintance with 
the language,"* 

When it is however considered, that Mr. Macdonald 
staid only four days at Copenhagen, under circumstances 
by no means pleasant, and in that short time moved in a 
circle where, for reasons which it would take up a large 
book to explain, he was very unlikely to receive satis- 
factory information on Danish subjects ; and when it 
is moreover recollected, that he asked some of the lite- 



* Travels through Denmark, and part of Sweden, m 1809, 
by James Macdonald, London, 1809, Vol. II. page 87, 
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rati there whether we possessed original tragedies and 
comedies in the Danish tongue, and that he received 
such vague and contradictory answers as induced him to 
form his opinion, and to suppress his curiosity, it may be 
more than suspected that he addressed himself to some 
foreign iUuminati, who were too much dazzled by the 
effulgence of their own light, imd too deeply absorbed 
in shedding its benign influence over the fuUf-enliffht- 
ened people of Denmark, as a German traveller once 
called us, to regard the previous exertions of native 
writers. None but an absolute ignoramus of the 
literature and language of Denmark, or one who 
was wilfliUy determined to mislead, could have told 
Mr. Maodonald, that attempts had only been made of 
late by Baggesen the poet, Madame Brun, and several 
others, to force our language into elegance and popu- 
larity, when it is notorious that Madame Brun, although 
she has lived in Denmark since the time she could open 
her mouth to speak, has never published a line in 
Danish that had not been previously translated from 
her German manuscript, as will be seen on referring to 
Professor NyerUp's Dictionary of Danish authors, page 
98. And non^ but some time-serving parasite would 
have suppressed the name of the tragic poet Evald^ 
who was suffered to pine away in abject misery and 
obscurity, while a foreign poet (Klopstock) derived all 
the comforts of life from a handsome Danish pension, 
which, however. Heaven forbid I should grudge him< 
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Klopstock being not only an admirer but a friend of 
Evald. Moreover, when Mr. Macdonald inquired for 
original Danish tragedies, it is almost incredible that 
the name of Oehlenschla^r should not have been men- 
tioned, as he had already written his tragedy of Hakon 
Jarl. All Denmark must at the time have rung from 
side to side with the £Eune of that splendid production, 
which has been deemed sufficient of itself to establish 
Oehlenschkeger's reputation as a tragic poet. 

But to return to Suhm. ** He was no Thucydides," 
a Danish historian of great promise observes, *^ no 
Maochiavelli, no Robertson--he was Suhm; and he 
has taken care that his name, which has not been 
hitherto eclipsed, shall be mentioned to the latest of 
times with reverence by all who devote themselves to 
the study of history." 

<* When he first conceived the idea of illustrating the 
history of his own country, and of the north, he 
chalked out a plan, which he firmly adhered to and pur- 
sued for more than half a century. We cannot in fisdr- 
ness require that he should have shaped his plan 
differently; because Suhm would certainly not have 
effected what he did, if his historical labours had taken 
another direction than what the early bent of his mind 
had prescribed. In every great and momentous un- 
dertaking, a man who follows independently the im- 
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pulses of his own genius in the application of his mental 
powers, will always effect more than another, who 
adopts a model, and appropriates to himself the sug- 
gestions of some other person. Those who assert that 
Suhm ought to have written the history of Denmark 
in a manner different from what he did, may, however, 
justly maintain that he ought to have devoted less 
time and labour to a critical investigation of his sub- 
ject, and more to a connected systematic style. It would, 
indeed, have been easier for him to have written the 
history of Denmark on the plan of Holberg or Mallet. 
Suhm, without having subjected himself to so much 
drudgery and self-denial, would then, beyond com* 
periscm, have been much more read than he now is ; 
but we should not have possessed the works which 
only a Suhm could produce. Our country, and all who 
pursue the study of history on right principles, would 
have gained infinitely less. It is only to be wished, 
that Suhm had not suffered his excellent talent for his- 
torical narrative to be almost edipeed by his critical 
researches."* 

Of Suhm*s high deserts as a patron of literature and 
literary men, there can be but one opinion. He had 
been bom in a rank of life which would have entitled 

* Oration in memory of P. F. Suhm, by C. Molbech. Copen* 
hftgeoi 1814, page 41. 
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him to look to the court for honours and riches ; but 
he prefen*ed pursuits more congenial to his mind and 
character. At an early period of life, poetry had given 
a bias to his mind which stimulated him to seek happi- 
ness in study, rural pleasures, and liberty only ; and a 
desire to attain these objects operated with irresistible 
power on his thoughts and actions throughout the 
whole of his life. 

It was his good fortune, by marriage, to acquire a 
large property, which he principally devoted to the ad- 
vancement of science and literature. He not only col- 
lected a library which might bear a comparison with 
royal and princely repositories of books, but he gave 
to his country a public imtwnal library y in the fullest 
sense of the word, before the government did so. At 
the time when the King of Denmark allowed 700 dol- 
lars annually for the augmentation of the national 
library, the expenses of Suhm's library amounted to 
from 4 to 5000 dollars, or upwards of L. 1000 in those 
dajrs. Professor Nyerup states, that Suhm had expend- 
ed upwards of L. 20,000 on the augmentation of his 
library, during a period of somewhat more than twenty 
yearSf to reckcm £rom the time when he b^an to en- 
large his libraiy on a great scale. In the year I796f 
he disposed of the library, which is said to have 
contained upwards of 100,000 volumes, to the King, 
for an annuity to himself and to his wife after his 
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death* Sulim died two years subsequently to that ar- 
rangement, and his wife did not long survive him ; so 
that the Great Royal Library of Copenhagen became 
possessed, on very easy terms, of an invaluable collec- 
tion of books. 

It contained upwards of SdOO manuscripts, chiefly 
relating to the history of Denmark and the North. 
There was also an inestimable collection of manuscripts, 
translations, illustrations, and notes, relating to Arabic, 
Greek, and Roman writers, which had belonged to the 
celebrated German scholar Reiske, who on his death 
left his widow nothing else. She offered these fruits 
oC her husband's labours and studies during the whole 
of his life to the Princes of his country, but they de* 
dined contributing to the comforts of the widow of an 
individual, whose profound learning and imwearied 
labours had added so much to the literary reputation 
of Germany. Mrs. Reiske then applied to Suhm, who 
readily complied with her desire, and granted her an 
annuity fw the collection. 

■ 
I 

The splendid edition of Abulfeda's Arabic Annals, 
in five quarto volumes, which was published by Mr. 
Suhm at an expense of about L. 1000, could not but 
excite in the learned world a feeling of satisfaction 
that Reiake's manuscripts had come into his possession. 
Suhm*s name is also most honourably connected with 
the publication of a work of great magnitude and im- 
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portance in Danish histmy* The Scriptores rerum 
Danicarum he offered with uncommon generosity to 
publish at his own expense, and transfer all the profits 
to the editor, his friend Langebek. The latter, how- 
ever, improving in his circumstances, Suhm's generous 
offer became superfluous ; but the merit is still his. On 
Langebek's death, Suhm devoted much time and 
labour to the continuation of the work, the fourth 
volume of which had been left unfinished by Langebek. 
Suhm edited that, as well as the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
volumes, enriching the whole with copious illustrations 
and notes. He died, leaving the eight volume unfi* 
nished ; and it is to be lamented that adequate en- 
couragement has not been found since to stimulate 
some of our men of learning to proceed in a pubUc8» 
tion which reflects so mych honour on our country. 

Suhm also superintended the publication, and wrote 
the prefaces to a work, entitled. Collections for the His- 
tory of Denmark, drawn from his own stores of manu- 
scripts, by Messrs Nyerup and Sandvig. Besides other 
books, he also published at his own expense eight of 
the ancient Icelandic Sagas, in separate quarto volumes. 
But it would be endless to enumerate all the services 
Suhm rendered to literature. 

. As his library stood open to the public generally, so 
his house afforded unrestrained access to literary men. 
It was the focus of all learning, science, and wit in the 
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Danish metropolis ; and what is not always a feature 
in the distribution of patronage, he cherished among' 
those who had occasion for his assistance an indepen- 
dence of mind in their studies and researches after truth, 
which may be traced with pride and delight in the 
writings of authors who were particularly favoured 
his friendship. 



There is not, perhaps, in our island another house 
remarkable for having been the residence of a man dis- 
tinguished as a public benefactor, that can awaken 
more pleasing emotions. It stands near the margin of 
a lake, bounded on the east by a wooded hill, which 
commands one of the finest bird's eye views in Zealand. 
The village of Overod is so remarkable for salubrity, 
that in the days of the black death, only the clergyman 
is reported to have died, he having caught the conta-. 
gion in a neighbouring village ; and the place, for its 
small size, still contains an uncommon number of hale 
hearty old men, and women far advanced in the fifth 
score. Suhm's villa^ therefore, in all respects famishes 
an interesting illustration of Thomson's lines, as having 
been the scene of 

An degant saffideticy, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven ;^* 
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and I was pleased to find, that some person who had 
become possessed of the villa had called it Stikm's 
Minde — a word difficult to be translated into English, 
but the meaning is, in memory of. 

But how soon were all these agreeable and interesting 
associations to be disturbed ! Just as I found myself dose 
to the house, a cow galloped past, the day being intensely 
hot, bouncing slap-dash through a gap in the garden 
palings, and made a dead stop under a fine apple-tree, 
helping herself to the fruit in the only way she could, 
which, it will be recollected, the poet I have Just quoted 
imitated, probably forgetting that he had two hands in 
his breeches-pockets, or too indolent, as his bic^raph^ 
remarks, to make use of them. 

The appearance of the garden where the cow could 
play such a prank may be readily imagined ; and the 
state of the house was in excellent keeping. A room, 
which, to judge from its size and appearance, may not 
improbably have been Suhm's study, had been turned 
into a small chandler's shop. Here a pretty woman 
sold various articles of cheese^mongery, wrapping them 
up in leaves of books, which, on examination, were 
found to be something better than waste paper. The 
sight was altogether disheartening ; I wished Professor 
Molbech or Mr. Soldiu had been present. What an 
indignant torrent of patriotic eloc^uence they would 
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have poured forth, on perceiving such learned lucubra- 
tions employed to these ignoble purposes, in a house 
which had been Suhm's residence. 

At a short distance from Suhm's villa lived a bosom 
friend of his, Mr. Liixdorph, with whom he preserved 
an uninterrupted friendship for nearly half a century. 
Mr. L&cdorph, whose name is creditably connected 
with Danish beUes lettres^ was a great wit, a member of 
the Privy Council, and wrote, among other things, an 
excellent poem, entitled '< The BUss of Idiatsr He 
was besides a good Latin poet, and knew Virgil by 
heart His taste was as chaste as his reading exten- 
sive, of which a most excellent library afforded satis- 
factory tests. Above all, he possessed great goodness 
of heart, which, to the kindred disposition of Suhm, 
must have been a strong reoommendatiop. 

It was my intention to have visited the spot where 
Liixdorph had resided, but as I had loitered too long 
about the villages of Overod and SoUerod, and even- 
ing coming on apace, I thought it best to terminate the 
day's rambles at the hospitable home of a friend in the 
neighbourhood. 

The old Kings of Denmark must be allowed to have 
been feelingly alive to the beauties of Nature. Within 
a circuit of a few miles were no less than four royal 
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seats. That at Sollerod was some considerable time 
ago suffered to go to decay. It is now the residence 
of Professor Schlegel, the author of some pamphlets on 
the maritime rights of England. 

The palace of Frydenlimd was a favourite retreat to 
Queen Carolina Matilda. A road running through the 
woods to the neighbouring town of Hirschholm still 
bearB the name of that unfortunate Queen. Fryden- 
lund is most delightfolly situated amidst softly swelling 
wooded hiUs and lovely vallies, where the Queen might 
readily fancy herself in her native *' Green Isle of the 
Free.** 

Of the palace of Hirschholm it is sufficient to say« 
that it has lately happily disappeared. It was a monu- 
ment of bad judgment, bad taste, and bad feeling. It 
was built in a morass, it had a foreign name, and the 
expense lavished on its construction bore no proportion 
to the beauty or utility of the object, — leaving out of 
question, that much money was borrowed abroad, in 
order to gratify the whims of Queen Sojdiia Magdalena, 
who, among other fancies, conceived a wish to build 
a palace on the spot where, as the story goes, she 
had manfully killed a stag, — in German, Hirsch^ whence 
the palace derived its name. It was pleasing to ob- 
serve a very elegant little church rising on the site of 
the palace. 
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From Hirschholm a pleasant foot-path leads through 
some thriving woods to the sea-side. Here stood, and 
in an altered form still stands, a royal seat, called So- 
phienberg. It was likewise built by Queen Sophia Mag- 
dalena, who, according to Mr. Steenbloch, by her rage 
for building, and her boundless passion for pomp, gave 
the finances of Denmark a blow, from which, on the 
authority of the writer referred to, they had not reco- 
vered in the latter part of the last century. The beauty 
of the situation, and the ever-varying prospects it com- 
mands, however, in this instance offer some applogy 
for Her Majesty. The palace of Sophienberg has been 
for many years in the possession of private individuals. 



NYE MOLLE. 



Fro&t Sollerod, a very romantic walk leads to some 
paper-mills, where the traveller will be delighted with 
an alpine region, which, though upon a small scale, 
is rather a novel appearance in Zealand. Had Mr. 
Ramdohr come her^, he certainly would have set about 
measuring the altitudes of the hiUs, and the depths of 
' the dells, and ultimately produced a very workmanlike 
survey of the Lilliputian mountain scenery of Nye Molle. * 
The accompanjdng print will, however, say more for the 
interesting landscape at New-MIQ, than Mr. Ramdohr, 
or any other describer, could do. I recollect with singu- 
lar pleasure, that the view has found a place here on 
the recommendation of a gentleman who has lived 
many years at the foot of Skiddaw. 



BREDE. 



In ascending the stream which turns the paper-mills at 
Nye MoUe, the traveller will arrive at the copper- 
works of Brede» belonging to Coimt Schimmelmanny 
who generously allowed the Danish translator of Shaks- 
peare the use of a house, where he passed several sum- 
mers with his family. Here Mr. Foersom had besides 
the good fortune to receive from Mr. Foster, the 
English minister, who spent a smnmer at the adjacent 
seat^ many attentions, which were of singular value to 
a literary man like Mr. Foersom, whose mind was 
always busied with the old literature of England, at 
the same time that he eagerly sought every opportu- 
nity to keep pace with the strides which England was 
making to enlarge the bounds of human knowledge and 
human happiness. A recollection of the delightful days 
I enjoyed in this spot, in the society of my lamented 
friend, will ever be one of the most interesting retros- 
pects of my life ; and I trust my readers will be pleased 
to see a representation of the place where a translator 
of Shakspeare felt himself eminently happy. 



JiEGERSBORG PARK. 



Th£ ddightful walks with which the country about 
Brede abounds, are in some directions terminated by 
diis park, where the magnificence and beauty of Danish 
forest scenery will be seen in the highest state of per* 
fection. The late Mr. Pram, a Norwegian poet of cele- 
brity, has described it well in a poem entitled *' Emilia's 
Fountain," part of which I have seen thus translated 
into English, — 

^ On yon green hilk chaste Dian's temple stwidg, 
Yon dusky woods her royal stag commands, 
To yonder plains the harmless &wns retire. 
In cheerful gambols guarded by their sire ; 
The goddess 'selfy beneath yon bowering shade. 
With rival oaks, protects the happy glade. 
Huntsman, avaunt 1 restrain thy impious sports, 
Here peace, delight of kings, alone resorts.'* 

Had Foersom lived to translate and bring ** As You 
Like it" on the Danish stage, he would have studied 
the character of Jaques in this forest, where I should 
often have fancied myself in some of the celebrated syl- 
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van scenes in ShaJkspeare, if our gigantic beech-trees had 
not destroyed any reverie connected with Windsor, or 
other English forests. The red-deer, too, in Denmark 
called crown-deer, are here of a far superior species to 
those I have seen in Windsor Forest, or the Duke of Bed* 
ford's Park at Wobum Abbey. It is a truly majestic sight 
when you meet with a herd of thirty or forty old stags 
grazing in some of the solemn circular glades in Jaegers- 
borg Park, where, from the closeness of the wood, 
the light chiefly descends perpendicularly. The hinds 
with their fawns, on the other hand, seek an extensive 
plain, in which stands a hunting-seat, very improperly 
called the Hermitage, but now seldom used for its ori* 
ginal purpose. The house, from its lofty situation, 
commands a fine view of the sea. But, as a building, 
it is scarcely worth inspecting, and is now rapidly fall- 
ing into decay. It will not indeed be missed in a park, 
of whidi Mr. Coxe says, ^< It is perhaps the finest spot 
for the natural beauty of the gently waving grounds, 
and the richness of the wood ; and sufiSciently proves 
that the noUes might lay out their grounds equal to 
ours in England, if they would trust more to Nature 
and less to art.*' 



SORGENFRIE 



Returning from the park by Brede^ foot-paths on 
both banks of the stream lead to the seat of his Royal 
Highness Prince Christian of Denmark* who lately paid 
a visit to England. The late Captain Abrahamson^ in 
his description of this seat, dwells with particular plea^ 
sure on the liberality of the then royal possessor, who 
permitted the public to walk in the gardens and 
grounds. These are laid out in a style pleasingly 
iUustratiye of the correctness of Mr. Coxe's opinion ; 
and, as in former times, are always open to the public. 
The manner in which the inhabitants of .Copenhagen 
enjoy the pleasures of the coimtry, may perhaps no- 
where be observed to such advantage as at Sorgenfirie, 
of which delightful spot Sir John Carr remarks, that 
" it is in miniature (a very small one) at once the Ver* 
sailles and Greenwich Park of Denmark.** 
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FREDERIKSDAL. 



What Nature has done for Una spot, will be evident 
from the accompanying view. What art may have 
done^ or omitted to do^ it would perhaps be a difficult 
and delicate task to explain^ as I am not disposed to 
quote the exaggerated statements of foreign writers, 
female as well as male, who are in the habit of reading 
lectures to us on taste, and in language not very deco- 
rous. Those who have the best will to effect an union 
between the beauties of nature and art in this interest- 
ing spot, may not possess a sufficiency of the rerum 
nervus gerendarum. And others, who possess in abun- 
dance that sine qua non^ may, in spite of their theore- 
•tical pretensions to taste, be entirely destitute of ano- 
ther, and not less necessary requisite than money, a 
sense of private comfort exalted and refined by public 
spirit. Co/isidering the rank and wealth of the indi- 
viduals connected with Frederiksdal, much wiU cer- 
tainly strike the traveller's eye which he could wish to 
be otherwise in a spot for which Nature has done so 
much; but he will leave this place, pleased to think, 
that if art has done little good here, it has not done 
much harm. 



VIEW ON BAGSViERD LAKE. 



The artist who favoured me with the design from 
which the annexed view was engraved, has with much 
taste, and with a delightful feeling towards the beauties 
of hia native scenery, chosen a point which conceals 
the Italian villa of the celebrated German poetess 
Madame Brun. Both sides of the lake are richly 
dothed with wood, and embellished with villas and 
cottages built in a very pleasing style of rural archi- 
tecture, suited not only to the delights, but to the 
rigours of our climate. 
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GIENTOFTE. 



From Frederiksdal the traveller has a pleasant walk 
to Lyngbye, whence he may make a very interesting 
exeuraion to Gientofte, in the neighbourhood of whidi 
stands a monument in honour of the first Count Bems* 
torff, who gave to the peasantry of this district the 
rights ^ {NToperty. The village is prettily situated on 
the banks of a lake^ richly studded with cottages, villas, 
and gardens, ascending from the water's edge to rather 
a considerable height, and surmounted by the church, 
which thus gives to the whole a pyramidal form, and 
when reflected in the tranquil mirror of the lake, pro- 
dufXB a very fine effect. The lake is a favourite re- 
sort of wild swans, which breed here, and depart in 
autumn."^ From the regularity of their return next 
spring, they probably enjoy the. same immunities as 
the storks, which seem to be particularly well pleased 
with^his Danish^JVf ajesty's dominions. 

Passing on from Gientofte, the road leads through 
Jaegersborg, where formerly stood a hunting-seat. You 
then enter the noble forest, of which mention has 
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already been made. Near an inn called Fortune^ the 
city of Copenhagen bursts on the view with tine effect. 

During foiu* or six weeks in the summer, a kind of 
fair is held in this wood, near a well, discovered some 
centuries ago by a girl named Christina Piil. Origi- 
nally, people visited the weU from a superstitious vene- 
ration for the miraculous efficacy of its waters. That 
belief has long ago vanished ; but the custom of visiting 
the wood seems to possess greater attractions than 
ever. Tents for the accommodation of all classes are 
pitched on a longitudinal grass-plat. On an adjacent 
eminence a great number of booths are erected. Here 
wild beasts from all parts of the globe, horsemanship, 
rope-dancing, sleight of hand, wax-works, and even fo- 
reign dramas are exhibited. 

On St.. John's Eve, and two or three more nights 
during the weHseason^ the gates of Copenhagen are 
left ojien, that the inhabitants may enjoy the benefits 
of the weU, and the pleasures of the park, to their 
heart's content. 

It is not to be wondered at that the inhabitants of 
a coimtry, where summer comes late and soon disap- 
pears, should be passionately fond of rural enjoyments. 
Hence another wood nearer the metropolis was some 
years ago thrown open to the public, and brought into 
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communication with Ja^persborg Park. In this wood 
there are, however, no shows ; but the tents, in which 
refreshments may be had, are allowed to remain during 
the whole of the summer. 

Whether the change be for the better or for the 
worse, we feel strangely affected on re-visiting, after a 
lapse of many years, a favourite spot which has un- 
dergone a complete metamorphosis. What a contrast 
of gaiety did Charlottenlund now present, to the soli- 
tude, which was then seldom interrupted, in the Golden 
Orove, as the common people call the wood ! Amidst 
all the blandishments of the present scene I found my- 
self however alone, and a stranger, being as it were a 
man of other days. What would I have given to have 
met a schoolfellow frt>m St. Mar3r's Grammar School at 
Copenhagen, with whom I had been gathering wild 
strawberries and nuts in this wood ! 

Yet of that period the reooUection did not come upon 
the mind with unmingled sensations, as I heard a group 
of musicians, dressed in sailors' jackets, striking up 
some national airs. On addressing these musical 
mariners, I was informed that they had belonged to a 
school of music which had been established in the navy 
during the war, but was broken up on the restoration 
of peace. The government had, it seems, allowed them 
to purchase the instruments used in the school at very 
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low prices, and they notw contrived to pick up a liveli- 
hood in this grove by their musical talents. Among other 
pieces of Danish music, they executed the national air 
of * King Christian' in a style of grandeur admirably 
harmonizing with the recoUections of the scene of glory 
immediately before the eye, and where the moral feeling 
of our defenders was their best support in enduring 
the fatigues previous to the battle off Copenhagen, and 
in braving the dangers of that obstinate fight. 

In illustration of this, I must quote the authority of 
the present Oovemor^Teneral of the Danish West India 
Islands, Mr. Bardenfleth, who served as a lieutenant 
of the navy in the battle off Copenhagen. He gives the 
following ateoimt of the Danish line of defence, page 5. 
of his military description of the battle : — 

** Unfavourable weather had prevented the Danish 
ships of defence from taking their positions, till within a 
few days of the arrival of the English. And even during 
this short interval, some of the crews had to labour 
incessantly to place their ships in a proper state of 
defence. Add to this, that the few moments which 
could be spared from labour were necessarily occupied 
in drilling the men, who were wholly unpractised. 
On the arrival of the English fleet, therefore, our men 
were much exhausted ; and it will he readily imagined, 
that they could have but little rest during the subsequent 
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days which we passed in sight of the enemy, when the 
passive situation of blockships, in the presence of an 
active enemy, is taken into consideration. Only the 
excellent disposition which pervaded our men could 
inspire the fortitude requisite for enduring such fa- 
tigues.'* 

It may also be proper to notice here a singular fact. 
Some days before the battle on the 2d of April 1801, a 
very popular actor, of the name of Knudsen, who was 
a good singer, went on board the different vessels of the 
Danish line, singing and distributing among the crews 
the naval songs of Evald and other poets* As it cannot 
be doubted that this would in a great measure contribute 
to kindle a high feeling of enthusiasm among men who 
found themselves opposed to an enemy led by Nelson, 
the reader will not be displeased to find here, from the 
pen of an elegant English poet, another version of the 
national song by Evald, which was introduced in the 
first part of this work. 

KiHG Christian stood by the high mast 

Mid smoke and spray ; 
His fierce artillery flash'd so fast, 
That Swedish wrecks were round him cast, 
And lost each hostile stern and mast, 

Mid smoke and spray. 
Fly, Sweden, fly ! nor hope to win 
Where Christian dauntless mingles in 

The fray ! 
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Nils Yule beheld the tempest grow ; 

'« The day is right !" 
Aloft he bade the red flag glow, 
And shot for shot he dealt the foe* 
They shout, whfle fiercest perils grow, 

'< The day is right !'' 
Fljy Swedes, in safest refuge hide ! 
What arm shall stand 'gainst Denmark's pride 

In fight! 

O North Sea, Vssssl's thunders light 

Thy murky sky ! 
His foemen shrink with strange affiright. 
For death and terror round him fight : 
Sad Gothland hears the bolu that light 

Thy murky sky. 
He gleams proud Denmark's shaft of war : 
The foe must own his brighter star ; 

They fly ! 

Thou road for Danes to power and praise. 

Dark — Shearing wave ! 
Receive my friend, by valour's rays 
Led through thy wild and boisterous ways ! 
Guide the bold Youth to power and praise. 

Dark — heaving wave ! 
And free thro' storm and tempest, thro' 
Dangers and glory waft him to 

His grave ! 



EVALD'S HILL. 



Before I leav^ the North-Eastern coast of Zealand, 
let me recommend every traveller to go upon a pil- 
grimage to Evald's Hill, at Rungsted. It may easily 
be done by tuning a mile out of the high road £rom 
Hirschholm ; and if the traveller should be at Copen- 
hagen, he will discover an additional motive for under- 
taking this excursion, in having an opportunity of 
enjoying the ride along the coast. All writers who have 
treated of Denmark, will add weight to my wish. In 
the present instance I will only refer to one English 
writer, who has said many handsome things of us and 
our coimtry , and would have said many more, if instead 
of eating turkey and drinking Tokay in our cottages,* 
he had mixed with the inhabitants of those humble 
abodes, and on occasion perhaps put up with such fare 



* The late Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Coxe, being unable to ac- 
cept of an invitation to dinner from General Classen, in Zealand, 
they left his seat at FrederiksYserk ; but proceeding on their jour- 
ney, were invited into a cottage by the road-side, where they 
found a table covered with turkey, Tokay, &c., brought thither 
from the GeneraTs seat. 

PART II. H 
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as they might afford. ** The sea-views in the Island 
of Zealand/' sayB Mr. Archdeacon Coxe^ ** are uncom- 
monly enchanting, and the villas and country-seats de- 
lightfully situated on the shores of the Sound." 

The traveller will find frequent occasion to verify 
Mr. Coze's sentiments. After passing Charlottenlund, 
the road makes a sudden turn at Emilia's fountain, 
whence a fine peep is caught of the little hay of Bel- 
levue. At times, the Caledonia, a steam-boat, which 
formerly plied in the Clyde, forms an interesting ad- 
ditional feature in the view, inasmudi as this vessel 
has been the means of facilitating an intercourse, not 
only with near^, but with more distant parts of the 
country, which, but for this mode of conveyance, might 
have remained impervious to the most laudable species 
of curiosity — ^that of extending our knowledge of the 
land in which we live. The road at times runs dose 
by the beach, which is studded at short distances with 
lively fishing villages ; at other times it winds through 
luxuriant corn-fields, and across wooded hills, inter- 
spersed with many an elegant mansion, substantial 
farm, or pretty cottage. On arriving at Evald's Hill, 
the traveller will acknowledge that the prospect is as 
interesting to the nund's eye, as it is pleasantto the 
outward sense. To the right and left the fertile shores 
of Zealand, bounded at the extremities by the city of 
Copenhagen and the town of Elsinore, with the mag- 
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nificent castle of Cronborg, stretch forth in the segment 
of a circle, embracing, as it were, the memorable isle of 
Tycho Brahe, which lies opposite to £ vald's Hill, while the 
marine views exhibit ever-varying scenes of animation. 

To the pious and philosophic mind of Evald, the 
residence at Rungsted must have been peculiarly bene- 
ficial. His noble Ode, entitled *^ The Happiness of 
Rungsted," which, with some others of his best works, 
he composed here, shows with what fervour and inten- 
sity of feeling he rose up from a contemplation of the 
works of nature, into an adoration of Nature's God. 
The sight of Tycho's Isle would, in moments of mental 
and bodily suffering, suggest comparisons, which might 
reconcile him to an untoward fate,— which he shared 
in common with one of the most illustrious of his 
countrymen, whose sufferings were of a still more 
aggravated nature. And, as he surveyed the watery 
expanse before him, with the thousands of vessels of 
all nations moving to and fro, many an image con- 
nected with the true happiness and glory of his coun- 
try would arise to Evald's mind» and to which his 
powerful genius gave an interest which will be found 
deeply impressed on the hearts of his countrymen. It 
is not too much to assert, that the popular strains of 
this high-spirited Poet have had a decided influence on 
many a display of patriotic devotion, and on no occa- 
sion more signally than in ^ the Battle of the Baltic' 
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Thus the merits of the Danish Bard, with re- 
ference to one branch of his poetry, and to the cir- 
cumstances of his life, may be aptly delineated in the 
words of the Great Naval Poet of Britain : — 

O deem not, midst this worldly strife. 
An idle art the Poet brings ; 
Let high Philosophy control 
And sages calm the stream of life, 
'Tis he refines its fountain-springs. 
The nobler passions of the soul. 

It is the muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet's breath, 
Rose, Thistle, Harp ; 'ds she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of dieath.* 



* Ode to the Memory of Bums, by T. Campbell. 
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THE CITY OF COPENHAGEN. 



Thc finest aspeet of Copenhagen 19 from the «ea* 
Although built on an unifonn level, and deprived by 
accidental fires and hostile attacks of some of its 
onuunents, amongst others, of the loftjr spires of th^ 
diurches of St. Nidiolas and St Mary* the city still 
presents an interesting and agreeable spectacle, while 
the wooded hill of Frederiksberg serves as the back 
ground of the picture. 

In times more favourable to the prosperity of the 
country, the approach to Copenhagen displayed ex- 
hilarating scenes of naval enterprise and commercial 
bustle. A stranger felt that he was indeed entering a 
haven of merchants, as the name of the city implies. 
*' Its situation for trade,'* says Lord Moleswortb, '' is 
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one of the best in the world, because of the excellency 
of its port; so that without doubt, were Copenhagen a 
free city, it would be the mart and staple of aU the 
traffic of the Baltic. The port is enclosed by the bul- 
warks of the town, the entrance into it being so 
narrow that but one ship can pass at a time. This 
entrance is every night shut up with a strong boom. 
The harbour is capacious enough to hold five hundred 
sail, where neither wind nor enemies can do them the 
least mischief. The road without is very good and 
safe, being fenced from the sea by a large sand bank, on 
the points of which float always a couple of hnoys to 
direct aU ships that come id or go out. Here are no 
tides to fear, but always a sufficient depth of water. 
Sometimes, indeed, according as the wind blows in or 
out of the Baltic, there sets a current, but 'tis not 
frequent nor dangerous. To conclude, this port may 
justly be reckoned in all respects one of the best in the 
whole world." ♦ 

Originally, when there was only a fishing village 
where Copenhagen now stands, and mariners sought 
shelter there from the violence of the winds, or from 
the Vendish pirates, who were still more dreaded, the 
place was simply called haven, and retained that ap- 



* An account of Denmark as it was in the year 1692, third 
edition, Lond. 1694, p. 12. and 18. 
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pellation even after it had risen to the consequence of 
a town with a castle btdlt for its defence. But in 
progress of time, as trade increased, and merchairt* 
vessels frequented that harbour, the place was called 
Kiobnuendhavn, (the haven of merchants), the natives 
of Iceland still call it Kaupmannahofh, as they did 
formerly in Scotland, Coiipman-haven. By quick pro- 
nunciation the present name of the city, Kiobenhavn^ 
has arisen, and with some variation been adopted by 
other nations, such as the English and Germans, who 
call it Copenhagen. 

Denmark possesses towns of greater antiquity than 
Copenhagen, which dates its origin only from about 
the middle of the twelfth century. But mariners, 
no doubt, resorted to the harbour at a much earlier 
period, the place being probably inhabited from time 
immemorial by fishermen, who fixed their huts near 
the sea shore. 

' In the language of poetry, Copenhagen is called Axel- 
stad (the city of Axel), and with good reason, says the 
late Captain Abrahamson, for when King Valdemar 
the First had made a gift of the place and some other 
property to the far-£Euned Axel Hvide, (Bishop Absa- 
Ion), the Bishop in the year 1168 erected a castle, 
which he called Axel-house. It was built for the 
purpose of keeping the pirates in awe, and stood on the 
spot where the palace of Christiansborg now stands. 
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The nameless fishing village then became a small town, 
and a century afterwards obtained the privileges of a 
city from the Bishop of Roeskilde, Bishop Absalitti 
having made a present of the town and its appnite^ 
nances to that See. 

For more than two centuries several kings in vaio 
attempted to recover the city of C!openhagm from the 
Bishops of Roeddlde, and to reduce it undar the un- 
eontrouled authority of the erown. It was reserved 
for the first king of Denmark of the Oldenburgh 
family to succeed in that object, the Bishop and the 
Chapter of Roeskilde having received such remunera- 
tion as even they themselves admitted to be ample. 

Hie predecessor of Christian the First, Christopher of 
Bavaria, had already chosen Copenhagen for his place 
<^ residence, and it has continued to be the capital 
for nearly four hundred years. 

■ 

Few cities in Europe embrace a greater assemUage 
of interesting objects than Copenhagen. It is the me* 
tropolis, the seat of government, and the principal 
fortress in the kingdoiq, being at the same time the 
central point of the commerce of Denmark^ a third 
part of which may be calculated to be carried on here. 
It is the chief seat of learning in the country, embra- 
cing besides the University, wliich noW generally num- 
bers about five hundred students, many other scientifie 
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are pv^'^mnsatij catitlci^ to notice. CopeDhagen "poa^ 
868868 an ezceUent academy of surgery, a chemical laix>^ 
ratory, a theatre of anatomy, and a veterinary eollc^, 
vittdt ranki with idie int in Eofope. Hie cdiections 
of pifltiffes, BBtond cnraositieSy and nortliem antiqidties, 
arevwyoonaidendble. Here is also a botanic garden, with 
upwanis of seven thoiHaBdpbaEts. Besides the aoademy 
of arts, Copenhagen possesses anaval academy, aschod 
of navigation, a idgh adbod, several grammar achocds, 
two nuUteiy aoadeamks, aad altogether npwaids of one 
Jmndr^ sdhools &r tiie edncation of youth of both sexes. 
There are institutions for the deaf and diumb, and the 
blind, with numerous other beneficent establishments. 
The prindpd manifeetares of Denmaric are likewise car-- 
riedoninOipenliagens the nxnnber of artists, mechanics, 
and Aapkoefpeis, amounting to about devea thousand 
poions, out of u population of one kwMbed tlKmsand, 
amoDg Whom are two thousand five Inmdred Jews, 
some buadreds of Calviaists, and as many Caliiolics. 

Hence it will appear, that this city oampdses wiUun 
its ramparts an accumulation of human beings, who, 
firam the wiety of their pumaits, would in other 
eonatnes be scattered over aevend places; and hence 
Copenhi^gen has attained a d^ree of importttice which, 
though attended with great advantages, has its cmco- 
mitant inconveniences. Few dties have suffiared more 
from hostile attacks and accidental fires. The plague 
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also several times threatened to lay it waste, and m 
the year 1711 carried off thirty thousand of the inhabit* 
tants. 

In the year 1728, one thousand six hundred houses 
were burnt down ; in 1794, the gorgeous palace of 
CSiristiansborg became a prey to. the flames; and in 
the year following, nine hundred and forty-three houses, 
with the church of St. Nicholas, were destroyed l^ fire. 
But the general aspect of CEopenhagon, in point of 
beauty and comfort, was rapidly improved subsequently 
to those calamitous events, which happily brought no 
irremediable evils in their train. 

• ■ 

In the years 1658*60, the dty of Copenhagen sus- 
tained, and eventually repelled, a furious siege by the 
Swedes. In the year 1801 the dreadful battle of the 
Baltic was fought near the city, which however sus- 
tained no injury whatever. It was less fortunate on 
the occasion of the bombardment in 1807» the parti- 
culars of which are too fresh in memory to require 

additional detail. 

The interior of Copenhagen, when entered from the 
sea, is pre-eminently calculated to confirm the fitvour- 
aUe impressions raised by its external appearance. The 
street called Amalie Ckzde must strike a stranger by its 
imcommon grandeur, but on further examinaticHi it 
will still more powerfully interest his better 
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Besides the elegant edifice which contains the extensive 
libraiy bequeathed to the public by the late General 
Classen, the most important hospitals and other esta- 
blishments for the alleviation of human misery are 
situated in this street, bearing honourable testimony 
to the beneficent and compassionate disposition which 
forms a prominent feature in the character of the 
inhabitants of Copenhagen. 

Of the adjacent octagon, with its four palaces of uni- 
form sisse and design, it may be said that it would be 
considered handsome in any city in the world, while 
coimoisseiurs of all nations appear unanimous in placing 
the equestrian statue in its centre at the head of all 
modem statues of the kind. One of the palaces has 
been converted into a naval academy, which is alto- 
gether an excellent institution, and conducted upon very 
d^rent prindides from what it was, when fifty years 
ago our public-spirited historian Suhm found it expe- 
dient to assume the disguise of un Anffhis, and to 
point out in the French language sundry things which 
he thought rotten in the state of Denmark. ** What," 
he exdaims, '^ must be thought of a naval academy 
where the EnglkSi language is not taught." * At pre^ 
, ,, — ( 

* Essaia sur I'Etat Preftqpt des Sciences, des Belles Lettres, 
et des Beaux Arts, .dans le Dannemarc, et dans la Nonregue^ 
par tin Anglois. A Fribourg, 17T1. 
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sent, the English language is taught by four temhoK 
one of whom, m captain in the navy, has finam a hmg re* 
sidenoe in England aoqnired a nmsterf of the Iwgaagc^ 
which is seldom attained hj a foreigner. The £ng* 
lidL studies of the midshipmien are besides powerfully 
enooiiraged and benefited by th» aeal and taste of two 
of their principal officers, who take an entfaisiastk 
interest in the diffusion of the language. ThJ9 gal«- 
lant officer at the head of the academy, Admiral Snee* 
d(H*ff, is esteemed one of the best English scholars 
in Copenhagen ;—4Uid the translatioas from Bynm and 
Moore, executed by die second in command. Captain 
Widff, have not detracted 6ram the &me iie had previoiQSk 
ly gained by rentnring upon the ardnous task of com* 
pleting the translation of Shakspeare'^Hin which, with 
tiie modesty and diffidence characteristic of the naval pro* 
iession, be Crequentiy found himsdf chedced fay a fieding 
of despair to render sudi justice to the British bard as 
had been done by the highly poetic mind of Foersom. 

The naval academy of Copenhagen may be regard- 
ed as dassical ground to an English visitor, espedaHy 
if it be recoUected, that the greatest compliment that 
could be paid to an institution of this kind, and to the 
bravery and nautical skill of any natifm, was paid here 
by an English admiral, after one of the hardest Ibught 
battles in the annals of naval warfiire. After the battle 
off Copenhagen in 1801, Lord Nelson paid a virit to 
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the academy^ and pramited it with some medals strudc 

in commemoration of the victory of the Nile. He todt 

the opportunity of eulogizin|; the conduct of his anta* 

goniBts in his last action^ in a manno!* peculiarly gratify-- 

ing to his hearers, by singling out the splendid example 

of Lieutitiaant Villemoes, a youth who had but shortly be^ 

fore left the academy to take the command of a'prame, 

which gare the British admiral's own ship the greatest 

annoyance during the battle, and, when nothing more 

could be done, effected an honourable retreat. The 

immortal hero at the same time instituted a felicitous 

comparison between his own original oomparativdiy 

humble condition in life and that of young Villemoes, 

whom, aa well as others similarly circumstanced, he 

encouraged to anticipate the highest honours and re* 

wards, if they fearlessly and steadily devoted themselves 

to their country^s good. This dheering hope did not 

however long brighten the prospects of young ViUe- 

moes, he was lolled in 1808 by a cannrai ball, whidi 

carried off the upper part of his head, on board of the 

Prince ChrJstiBn Frederick seventy-four, whai that 

ship was captured by two British sixty-fours, the 

Statdy and the Nassaa* 

Leaving the naval academy, and turning to the right 
firam the octagon, the perspective of a noble street is 
unpieaaingly terminated by the ruins, or ratlMr the un- 
finished structure, of the Marble Qiurch, as it is call^, 
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overtopping an unsightly brick building erected for the 
purpose of supplying gas for lighting the exterior of 
the king's palace, and the mansion of Christopher 
MacEvoy, Esq. a rich West Indian, who af a consider- 
able expense made the first attempt to introduce gas- 
light into Copenhagen upon a grand scale* The 
attempt, from some cause or other, however, failed, 
although an eminent engineer came purposely from 
England to superintend the laying down of the pipes. 
In this instance the ground, from its wetness, is gene- 
rally blamed, and with more justice probably than in the 
case of the Marble Church, which, it has been usually 
all^;ed, proved too heavy for the foundation ; although 
persons versed in the statistics of the country have 
assigned the expense as a more valid reason. 

The church was commenced in the reign of the 
Danish Titus, as Frederick the Fifth has been called, 
and was to have surpassed every structure of the kind 
hitherto seen in the North* The dome was to have 
risen 264 feet above the level of the ground, and the 
Corinthian pillars in front would, according to a measure- 
ment of Mr. Macdonald, a British traveller, who twice 
visited Copenhagen, have been about ninety feet in 
length, pedestal and capital included. The walls, inside 
and outside, were all to be of polished Norwegian 
marble, and the whole was to be finished in the most 
magnificent style. Twenty years elapsed before the 
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building had advanced thirty feet above ground, when 
a stop was put to its further progress. 

The street in which the church stands, though called 
Broad Street, is considerably narrower than Amelia 
Street, but not much inferior in point of architectural 
beauty. It leads into a spacious but irregular square, 
which presents a pleasing contrast of profitable bustle 
to the stillness of the royal octagon. The King's New 
Market, as it is called, is, however, sadly disfigured 
by an equestrian statue, which is any thing but an 
ornament to the city that gave birth to the first sculp- 
tor of the day. 

The King^s New Market foims a focus of some of the 
most interesting objects that can engage a stranger's 
attention at Copenhagen. In that most important parti- 
cular, the goodness «r badness of an inn, which has so 
often produced an undue influence on the descriptions of 
flighty writers of travels, he will also conceive fSavour- 
able notions of the dty. Had the late Dr. Clarke put 
up at the Hotiel of England, kept by Mr. Knirsch, he 
would have found spadous rooms, but no beds full 
of bugs, and he would not have felt it necessary to 
adopt the common practice of the country of smoking 
tobacco and fumigating the pillows and bolster before 
going to rest. Nor would he have had occasion for the 
still more effectual protection of a sheet pf leather, made 
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large enough to cover the whole bed, and he might with 
perfect safety have left his own sheets in his lavender 
at Cambridge. At the table cThdte he would have found 
cheerful company^ but no bad &re; he might even have 
been gratified with the greatest of all luxuries, a joint 
of English meat dressed in the style of his own country, 
Mrs. Knirsch being a native of England. In stating 
these particulars, I recollect with singular pleasure that 
they are the sentiments of many English travellers, who 
spoke from experience. I am besides very partial to 
this house, for it was my good fortune to meet here one 
of the remarkable men of the ag^~Mr. Bdzoni. 

He had come to Copenhagen from St. Petersburgh, 
through Finland, and by the way of Stockholm, in the 
short space of twelve days. Some urgent business, which 
required his presence in London as soon as possible, 
prevented him from minutely inspecting Copenhagen ; 
but I found that his active and intelligent mind had al- 
ready made excellent use of the £ew hours he had been 
here. He was acquainted with the exterior appearance 
of the dty generally, and had inspected the principal 
library and collection of pictures belonging to the king, 
as well as the palace of Christiansborg, which from its 
stupendous sirn must be an object striking to those even 
who have beheld the palaces of the first*rate kingdoms 
of the Continent. 
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The drcmutaiioe of our having lived many yean in 
iSi ^tmIj and being able to communicate together in 
itut language of a country, respecting which our aaati- 
menta fully harmonized, soon placed us on a footing 
which is not always readily established between cmopap 
tiiots in a strange country, and Mr. Belzoni kindly 
accepted my offer to be his Cicerone in Copenhagen, if 
he should be able to prolong his stay. It seemed to be 
hia most anxious wish to perform his journey with the 
greatest dispatdi possible^ and he accomplished it, I 
have bera informed, some days within the usual period. 



It was highly gratifying to my national pride to hear 
Mr. Belzoni speak of the king's great library in un* 
qualified terms of commendation. The librarians, who 
are all men of extensive erudition and highly cultivated 
tast^ had, it seems, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
displaying the most valuable stores of the Danish mo- 
nardi before a traveller, who had so strong daims on 
the friendly attentions of men of science and literature. 



Knglish travellers who have visited this library diflBsr 
in their statements of the number of books which it 
contains. Dr. Clarke, who had not in this instance had 
the benefit of the observations of a traveller, whom he 
is very fond of quoting, without, however, acknowledg- 
ing his authority, states the number of books at above 
one hundred thousand volumes, and some thousand 
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inaauscripts. But how iar the Doctor's statcaiieiit 
is correct, might be inferred (if we hsd xio otiMr 
proof to adduce), from a aimilar atotement wbiA 
he has mada with r^^asd to r the Uoiveraity: Uhnfy. 
He reckoned it to contain between thiae and fimr 
thousand volumefi, being the exact . number umb^ 
tioned. by Sir John Carr. He saw. the Umveait^ 
Ubnuy of Copenhiigen five years after Dr. Qulo^ 
but published the aoeouut of his travi^ fomtetn 
years before the learned Doctor, who never deignai 
to coasider how far his observations, made twen^ 
years before he published them, were appUeahk 
(0 the actual state of things. Now the aiunber af 
books in the University library, in8tea4 of bakig about 
four thousand vohunes, as in the opinion of theae twi 
English travellers, actually amount to near eigltty 
thousand. Mr. Macdonald, who did not think it 
si^iduous to consult competent judges, and. hoqk^ of 
authentic reference, is much nearer the mark when* ha 
observes ; '* The royal library near, thepalace ia saM 
to eoiUain from two hundred and seventy to three hiui« 
died thousand volumes* It is indeed the largest library 
I have seen, but still I think the above number is ex- 
aggerated." ♦ 



^iM^^BM 



^ Travels in Denmark in 1809, by James Macdoniddi Vol. XL, 
p. 27. 
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The learned Doctor Callisen, who wrote in the same 
fear as Mr. Macdcmald, estimates the number of 
bookB at 880,000 volumes. * Since that time, the 
library has no doubt received consideraUe additions. 
Indeed Profossor Molbech, who, from having been 
emjiloyed as an under librarian for nearly twenty years, 
must be supposed to qpeak authoritatively upon the 
subject, has stated the number of books to be consider- 
ably upwards of 300,000 volumes in the year 1816. f 
Besides being entitled to two copies (one of them on 
hurge paper) of every work printed in the Danish 
dominions, the library receives an annual allowance of 
diout L. 1000 Sterling from government for the acquisi- 
tion of works published abroad, out of which sum, 
however, the binding of the books, and other incidental 
of the establishment are also to be defirayed. 



^4\:^t\.:-^: 



The office of chief librarian has, since the year 1787t 
been held by Doctor D. O. Moldenhawer, who successively 
filled the chairs as Professor Extraordinary of Philosophy 
and of Divinity in the University of Kiel, and as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Copenhagen ; and 



* Phyrical and Medical Observations on Copenhagen, Vol. XL 
p. $9S. 

f A short account of the foundation, fate, and condition of the 
great Rojal Library at Copenhagen. Athene, September 1816. 
p. 230. 

FART III. B 
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who WW subMquently one of the directors of the Uiii ver- 
sity and Grammar Sehoolfl of Denmark. Sneh a situatum 
as that of chief librarian of a large public lihraryjia always 
4»ie of respectability and considerable importance, as un« 
questionably much depends on the qualifieations and ezer^ 
tions of the individual who may hold it; and if we consider 
his extensive wudition and classical acquirements, with 
an xmremittiiig attention to its prosperity and usefiilness, 
to none more safely than to Dr. MoMeidiawer could 
the management of the royal library have been en- 
tetisted. He is indeed generally esteemed as one of the 
most learned men in Denmark ; and h» peculiar fitness 
for the situation which he has now for so many years 
held» is best exemplified, as well in the prosperous 
manner in which the lilnrary has increased, as in its 
management, a liberal spirit of accommodation being 
always evinced, and every facility afforded to persons 
engaged in literary pursuits. * 

The royal library was founded by King Frederick 
the Third in the year 166S. It might be considered as 



* The books are at the sendee of the public, to be perused in 
a reading-room in the library from 10 to 12, during which hours 
they are also lent out to those who may desire to peruse them at 
home, on their giving proper security for the return of the books. 
Very scarce and costly works and manuscripts are not gi^en out| 
but are allowed to be consulted on tlie spot. 
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cmt of place, were I to enter into any minute history of 
Ae progresBive enlargement of the library, which in 
point of mmibeiB is entitled to a very distingnidied 
place, were a comparative estimate formed of the most 
valuable libraries in Europe. The acquisition of Mn* 
Sohm's collection has been alluded to in another part 
of this work. The library had some years before been 
augmented by about 50,000 volumes, which ware pur* 
chased at the sale of the precious library of Count 
Thott. This noUeman also bequeathed to the royal 
library his collection of Manuscripts, and such of his 
bodks as had been printed before the year 15S0. By this 
splendid donation the royal library has been rendered 
In an especial manner rich in what are called EditioneS 
Principes, or in other words, in the earliest editions 
of ^e Classics, and other works printed in the coarse 
of the fifteenth century. In the class of British 
History the collection is remarkably extensive for a 
continental library ; and the number of the smaller 
and rarer tracts, in every department of literature, 
greatly exceeds what is to be foimd in most of the large 
public libraries in England. But perhaps the chief 
feature of the whole collection is that of a most extensive 
department, exclusively appropriated to books illustra* 
tive of the History and Literature of the Northern 
Nations; which indeed is so very complete, that it 
might be difficult to name any one work belonging 
to that class, however rare and precious, which it does 
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not possess, with duplicates of a vast number of tbem 
on LARGE PAPER, many of which are not elaewhere to 
be met with. Sudh a collection, which extends to many 
thousand volumes, formed from the accumulated trea- 
sures of the most distinguished northam scholars, is 
indeed an honour to an establishment sustained by 
munificent grants out of the public treasury, and publie- 
spirited contributions of private individuals. 

The collection of manuscripts in all languages is of 
great eictent and value. It is divided into four parts. 
The first comprises the old royal collection, including 
the Oriental manuscripts, among whkh are many 
valuable and exquisite specimens brought to Denmaik 
by the celebrated traveller Niebuhr. The second con- 
sists of Count Thott's manuscripts, amounting to 4154 
articles. ' The third collection formed part of fiohni's 
library, including Reiske's manuscripts, of which 
mention has already been made. The fourth coUection 
was formed by Mr. Uldall, the spirited advocate of 
Queen Carolina Matilda, and consisted of 586 vcdomes, 
almost all of which appertained to Danish and Northern 
History and Jurisprudence: they were presented to the 
library by Mr. Uldall's sons. Besides these fbur 
collections of manuscripts, the royal library possesses 
the manuscripts of Tycho Rothe and Zoega, indepen- 
dently of what has been procured at the sales of the 
libraries of Luxdorph and others. The differt^nt coUec- 
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tions of manuscripts in the royal library have been 
duly registered, and it is intended to make out a cata- 
logue of the whole, scientifically arranged. 

The coUecticms of prints in the royal library are also 
very considerable. One portion consists of S9fOl6 prints, 
arranged according to the different schools of painting 
and masters, by Wiedevelt, and bound- in 190 large 
volumes. Another amounts to 47»228 prints, many 
of which are extremely rare,, and is bound up in 56 
▼dlumes folio. The third, in S6 very large folio volumes, 
contains about 4500 prints of Danish kings, princes, 
and other individuals, views, monuments, and works 
by Danish artists. 

s 

The library is deposited in a large structure,* which 
contains also the principal royal gallery of paintings, 

* As some of mj readers may be desirous of ascertaiaiiig the 
extent of room occupied by the royal library, I shall state the 
following particulars, drawn from Professor Molbech's aceoonL The 
principal room is 140 Danish ells in length, and 18 eUs in breath, 
or about 290 English feet long, and 40 feet wide. The middle of 
the floor is coYered with black and white marble flags: along. the 
sides the flooring consists of boards at an elevation of two steps. 
The interior of this hall has a gallery provided with triple rows of 
shelves. This room is the depository of works in divinity, history, 
philology, ancient classical literature, modern poetry, and belles 
lettres, with some books of law and literary history. The second 
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and a museum of curiosities, disposed in several spa- 
cious apartments. 

Mr. von Ramdohr, who was a connoisseur par 
excellence J thought proper to remark that the gallery 
of paintings ought to be called a garde meuhka of 
paintings; and in spite of his pedigree, which was a9 
long as the king of Denmark's picture gallery, he 
lectured his Danish majesty rather cavalierly on the 
love of the fine arts. Ramdohr also took oecasion 
to point out sundry defects in the gallery. The 
pictures, it seems, were hung up without arrangement, 
and occasionally in bad lights. He grumbled at being 
obliged to ascend to the gallery by a winding staircase, 
and still more grudged the payment of two dollars to 
the keeper, which probably were not exacted from a con- 

room is SO ells in length and 18 in breadth, with a similar gaUery, 
and built in the same style as the great hall. This apartmeol con- 
tains WOTks in philosophy, mathematics, natural history, the phy« 
sical and political sciences, and the most costly portion of medical 
literature. In the third room, above the second, of the same dimen* 
siens, with a double ^lery testing on pillars, the northern Ubrary 
is d^osited. A long gaUery, which connects the library with the 
palace of Christiansborg^ is appropriated to a portion of the MSS^ 
to medical literature, and to some law books* In a large room the 
rest of the MSS., including the valuable collection of Oriental 
MSS., and the collection of books bequeathed to the royal library 
by the Privy Counsellor Hielmstierne) are preserved* 
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noisseur of Ramdohr's pretensions and connexions in 
the havJt tan of Copenhagen. 

Ramdohr is, however, more merciful to our col- 
lections of paintings than the late Dr. Clarke, who 
indulged in this sweeping observation. '^ It generally 
happens in Denmark, that when one is invited to see 
the pictures of the best masters, they prove upon exa- 
mination to be despicable copies/' We ought, howeveiv 
to be thankful for the splendid exception the Doctor 
made to Salvator Rosa's picture of Jonah preaching 
to the NineviteSy which was transferred from the castle 
of Frederiksborg to the royal gallery at Copenhagen^ 
probably at the recommendation of Ramdohr. 

% 

As Dr. Clarke's Travels may not be in the hands of 
every reader of this work, it may gratify my ^coun- 
trymen to hear how one, at least, of the paintings in 
the royal Danish gallery has been spoken of by an 
English traveller. In reference to the above-mentioned 
picture Dr. Clarke observes :-— 

. ** It merits all the admiration due to the historical 
works of this great master. The talents of Salvator 
are often estimated from his works in landscape point-i 
ing ; but his landscapes afford very inadequate proofs 
of his superior merit His main excellence consisted 
in the delineation of story ; witness his conspiracy of 



Q<l^in^ witQeB$]«tep bis^ijispiriag fdotuTie belongiiig fi^ 

Wt^^S^ i)£ . JohbI) tQ the Niaeiriies* It eonteiw ttx« 
leeQ^/igHim^ifiniesJaJise aa.Ufa* y^tth^arejac^tiatliQ 
)$#at,0pmf4le(i< i At fiirat si^t, .a persoa. iqight mippose 
tibsre m^» st<it m«re. tbtm Imlf e dozen figpres in tile 
pietare.^ Ther^ is a^ depth of shaclow which amountB 
^ d«irk»m3* is ihe principal eflfect ; but it is a degroe 
e£ d^ijknewt neeeesary to the terroar and ihe suhtiraitji 
9f aujoh ^ eubjoet. The prophet stands etevttted aboivta 
all the-^her iigaiiiree^ before the portico of a temple* 
It might ht BuppoBed tiiiat Du Fi^edaoy had this %ure 
preleatto^Ua view, in thai; memorable paseage which 
oW'Ppet MasM has ao happiiy paraphraaed:: * 

' • ' X • . ' ' ■ % 

' On that high finished fonn^ let paint bestow 
fier midnight shadow, )ier meridian glow.' 

Xheii&maf d£ the holy meaaanger is most strikiogly 
l^kndediwith die expiession of his p(ropfaetic enthusiaam ; 
Imtr/nt* the same; time, he aeems full of confident 
inspirad by his qiission. It is not the dismay of daa^ 
tanUy f ear, it.is horror mixed with lodigxiatiQn at 
tte-rfxaiitempiatioB of guHt. His look, his airi, hia 
atlitnde^' erery fixture of his eonnloaance, &e ^expia»« 
si(«i>of^fais lipa# and manner of addressfiig his hearara^ 

^f.:t^ .\ t. .? ;. ,i ■ ... I. It • ■ ■ r ■ . . . .' 

'••^"'Ltiwimta u^TA>rarumipae gradu sit picta ^upreaio.*^— Z)i 
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aA ^Mem to bespeaik the mighty cn^Ade ^^^«' F«r 'jf9^ 

%iirM lUP^ re|ire86fittd Mliisi fed; }< tli^^ ohe :]ttt)totttti 
eiOiiMtt an the isdfibnesd hnd gmte- of & intidcMldi of 
C^ld Ddld; tilfe o(2ier, kaeelifig '& tte Ibfiqjfrdkttd 
of the ptctttt^, id delineated mdth ^extended mfie,'miil 
diaherelled hair st^amhig Sn the windy in a *t*ft}ti| 
▼efit flowing in rich folds» like the Idi«{>eneB>tefiilvd 
Gofnod; TMg figure >has imeoimnoii/aiiinmtlcNii ; >bilt 
ttat the ' pindpal object may possess its dixeninjeirtjry 
md all* the foree requisite to its sitoatioB^ thd ^rtist^luEb 
east tihe profile of this female figutointpfihadowi yVbA 
king of Nineueh^ also^ is made to lie prostrate' be&tQ 
the prophet; te the aet of reMiweeand resijfmMfcliT 
but his figure is venerable and interesting; he is repre- 
sented wearing upon his head a crown of the most 
ancient and simple form ; and the light, by a dexterous 
ipaaaagementof the painter^ being esrried off firom^be vast 
of tiu^fismide figufe before mentioned, pfatys beantifiiUy 
iqpoa the ten^les of the aged monarch* Hie dhrapevy 
throug^ottfe this picture is all of the grandest oastq ii 
is principally of a brown criouTii m^of a dark.diaiAft>(i^ 
yellow hue, so carefully glazed^ as to exhifaift tbeintmoM 
mdlowness in every tmt If these .be aici^u^ mofe 
portjeularly difficult to introduce than anjr otheriintD»« 
picture^ it is green, the management ..of jrfuch^ was 
Rembrandt's glory ; yet even this colour has been here 
applied in so admirable a manner upon the figure 6i> a 
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venerable msaxy that it adds to the general hanaoay of 
this great masterpiece. It is moreover remarkable^ 
that the architecture introduced into this picture j| 
barbarous; possibly the artist took care that a purer 
taste in architecture should not betray him into an 
anachronism respecting the history of Nineveh."* 

Besides this picture, which was painted expressly for 
the king of Denmark, there is another by Salvator Rosa. 
The subject of this picture is Cadmus, who has killed 
the dragon, and is ordered by Minerva to attack the 
giants. This picture is also executed in a bold and 
masterly style, and, in point of composition, highly 
characteristic of the great artist's singulsir &ncy.f 

Many other pictures in the royal gallery deserve to 
be mentioned, if a catalogue of paintings came within 
the plan of this work, which chiefly aims at pointing 
out interesting olgects in Denmark, without obtruding 
minute description. 

It may, therefore, be sufficient to notice, that the 

^ Trarels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and AfHca, by 
E. D. Gierke^ LL.D. Part the TUrd ; Scandinavia; Section the 
fiwt, p. 76^ 76, 77, 78. 1819. 

t The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, by Lady MorgM, 
Vol. I. p. 109. 
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tajni gallery is rich in exquisite landscapes by Rubens^ 
Claude Lorraine, Ruysdael, Sachtleben, Peter de 
Hooghe and Lint, Hadkert, Wjmants, Johan Both, 
Beerstraaten, Everdingen, and Wouvennann. It also 
possesses a good collection of pictures by Titian, Leo* 
nardo da Vinci, Paul Veronese, Poussin, Vandydk, 
Gerhard Dow, Cuyp, Schalcken, Rembrandt, and other 
masters of the Italian and Flemish schools. 

This splendid collection is under the care of Mr. 
Spengler, a gentleman who is not less distinguished for 
his knowledge of the fine arts, than for his urbanity of 
manners and excessive good nature. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to say, whether his accommodating temper deserves 
greatest admiration, while he points out the merits of 
the king^s pictures to persons who do not pretend to be 
judges, or while he listens to others, who would be am- 
bitious to give a finish to their criticisms by taking up 
a brush, like Goldsmith's connoisseur, and passing it 
through some part of a picture which they deemed 
faulty. His countrymen are under especial obliga- 
ticms to Mr. Spengler for preserving one <^ the most 
valuable pictures in the gallery, << the humours of th^ 
Carnival, on the Pont Neuf at Paris, by Peter Wouter- 
nuum." This picture, which is a rich compositioii, and 
fuU of spirit, had been, in the heyday of Bucmaparte's 
power, singled out by Mr. West, a Danish collector, 
to be sent as a most suitable present to the French 
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B ipe parV' b3Pnv:ham:eoiiie mote raliuible picture would 
BO doubt be ordBMd totravel from the Louvre to Copen- 
In^en, jto replaoe Wouvermann's jHcture^ the merits of 
wktchi keBi4eB, could Act be so well relished by us as 
by. the Fiencfa. Most fortunatdy, however^ Mr. ^eng^ 
l^cliad the good sease to submit inihe proper quarter Im 
vwn of the sulgect^ aad the picture. was saved. 

'Hie rosnal cabinet of curiosities, contiguous to the 
royal gsUery, possesses many interesting specimens^ 
The present is not, however, the [nroper moment for 
giving an account of that collection, as the estabHsli- 
ment is undergoing some changes. But the curious 
rtoder will obtain information upon the subject in the 
pages of (^ John Carr and Dr. Clarke, to whidi mtay 
be added, the notice put into Doosterswivers mouth 
by the author of Waverley, concerning <^ de great OI- 
denborgh bom, as they keep still in de Museum at 
Copenhagen, and was given to de Duke of Oldenburgh 
by one female spirit of de wood."* * 

It is impossible to leave the building which contains 
the king ofDeamark's Ubraiy and gallery <rf paintliigs, 
and not bestmek with the fortunate escape it had at the 
bundngiof the paIaoe» The structure was ereeted^^ 
GhiisUati the Fourth^ to whom the prindpal and most 

i^ Astiquary, Vol* IL p. 20& 
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AfUttUedeoov^tkuftBdf tbecity of Cepenhiq[epia|Kxmjagi 
'« 'IVs obserreM^," sayB Lord Mclesimjitllv '^ tibalt'aitt'tte 
good public buildings in it, dueh as the Ghaiige, ArB&tiA} 
Round Steeply &e., were built by Kii^ Chri^eiali tliW 
Fomih, a veiy bran^, thoUgk not a fortanate^ ptihde} 
wbo did moire, with less revenues than all the dtkcee^g 
princes, die monarchy Imog at thi^ time neilbi^ fiei^& 
ditary nor absolute. He used often to say. That he 
kiiiWf the purses 4^ hif su^'eots wmtld be ttkoenfe ppen 
fir He ami the Onffdm^s jwt^ocoMWM ;, mdhe\hf^ 
rofhm'li^^mehiscaArkeep^ 
tfihov!i4ffbt€fbueehim.**^ w.,^ 

Thepe olNaenratioiia recur willi partkidar finro^jto 
the mind in that park of ih^ dtgr-oC Cfltptaha^eii 
wbkk 18 called Slotsholmj cor Caal)e?islMifd«.v .1m sH 
dHnectii^ui the eye reposes on .wc^hs fomithQ^^ii^ 
qS Christian the Fourth, either raised tothorflikiyiiff 
Godj the promotion of science theextensim c^ei^ 
merce, or the defence of the coimtryi aU of whk^ifi^eitf 
to have been wonderfully preserved. 



, •< 



In the immediate vidnity of the Royoi Xibimy; ail* 
the VktiydlJDg Office and the Aisenal, two huge trtiuo* 
tures^ eommensurate to the wants o£ tlM loimtty^dd 
Quistian's wariibe and perilous tioMa. • To thesoulh 

* itccoont of Denmark, p. 18, 14. 
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IS the Exchange^ with its curiously wrought spiro, in 

the form of three dragons, their tails terminating at 
the top to a considerable height. The interior of 
the Exchange somewhat resembles Exeter Change in 
London, but the diope are more commodious and hand- 
some. The area where the merchants assemble during 
change hours, was some years ago adorned with a large 
picture of Christian the Fourth visiting Ty cho Brahe, 
a&d hanging round his neck a gold chain. The pictun 
was executed by Mr. Hojer, at the expense of the mer« 
chants. Looking in the direction of the Exchange, the 
capacious storehouses of the Asiatic C!ompany, wikich 
affords another proof of Christian the Fourth's attention 
to the commercial interests of Denmark, present them- 
selves amidst a numerous group of shipping, overtopped 
by the spires of Christian's haven, one of which deserves 
particular mention. It is attached to the chiurch of our 
Saviour, and was built upon the plan of the tower of the 
church della Sapienza at Rome. It is ascended by an 
external spiral staircase, graduaUy tapering to the top. 
A shell, Sticcinum spircUum L. has been named after 
it Turris Hafniensia adportum Christiani. Turning 
the eye to the eastward, the Seamen's chiurdi, in which 
some of the most illustrious naval heroes, such as 
Tordenskiold and Niels Juel aro buried, engages the 
attention, while to the northward one of the most 
picturesque and el^ant quarters of the city unfolds 
itself, with the astronomical tower in the distance. 
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To all these objectSi so well calcokted to raise in the 
mind pleasing images and interesting assocSationa, the 
rains of the palace of Christiandborg present a melan* 
didiy contrast. Before the palace waa destroyed by fife» 
which left only the bare walls standing, its distinguish** 
faig royalty struck the stranger's eye, as.Mr* Consett 
expresses himself; * yet the style of its aiehitecbue 
neither possessed beauty nor elevation. Competent judges 
affirm that it will be a much handsomer structure whan 
it diall be finished upon the new plan tmder the auspices 
of the present surveyor of public works, Mr. Hansen, 
Counsellor of State. 

Some brief notices of the palace in its original state 
may not be unacceptable. Sir John Carr states the 
cost of the palace at six millions of dollars, which at 
the rate of exchange might amount to one miUian and 
a half of Sterling money at the time. According to Ms. 
Steenbloch, who gives a detailed account of the palace, 
the expense is stated at something more than two 
millions of dollars; but Captain Abrahamson, who 
seems to have possessed excellent opflortunities for ac- 
quiring authentic information, m^itions the sum stated 
by Sir John Carr. The palace was seven years and a 
half in building. King Christian the Sixth, with his queep 



■•^i-^ 



* A Tour through Svreden, 'Swedish Lapland, Finland, and 
Denmark, by Matthew Consett, Esq. London, 1779. p. 187. 
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and all the roTal fiunily, took up their residefice diete 
on the t6th of November 1740, when the iahaUtaiits 
of the cttf of Copenhagen testified their Joy upon the 
ooeaaion for three nights^ by splendid illuminatioiis, 
and other demonatrationa of rapture and respect His 
majesty ordered a medal to be struck in conmiemoratiott 
of the erecticm of the palace, importing that it had been 
raised by him prcprio sumptu^ nee uno quidem cboh 
iocuUa civium espresso, &c., or, in Sir John Carres homely 
translation, out of his majesty's own i»rivate purse, 
without pinching his subjects. An inscripticm in goMea 
letters, above the principal entrance from the westward^ 
also annoimced to the classical beholder, that the palace 
had been built absque subditorum (mere, which golden 
words Mr. Steenbloch believes some persons thought 
too poetical. They have since disappeared, in amse- 
quenoe of the alterations deemed necessary in rebuilding 
the palace. 

^ The dimensions of this palace were enormous. The 
palace itself formed a square 370 feet long, the lateral 
sides 990, and the elevation 114. But including the 
buildings which connected the palace on 'one aide with 
the church, and on the other with the chancery, the 
whole eastern front of the palace of Qiristiansborg 
extended to 680 feet. The palace had twenty-five 
enormous windows in a line, and was composed of six 
stories, three of which were upon a large scale, and the 



a//A idghty feet in iwMUi^ afiiMUBtiiimfly^' •s^nottilfleA^ 
inth; lilifldiifgs, • and ' tiro ;#iii08 of) pin»i tvitelvB -ftot 
de^j^. Xdpi each ^ aide: ai^ aUUeaTfiir sad^amdf eAiviil^ 
hoi3B88^ YKhieh^ava^ard^d. I^JBtei biiildiiagB tod jsteWaa 
eiaaped Om conflatgration) and ava veufy Hiagaificsint. : h> 

V The BHupassin^ spteadour of ttie iataticur^f the pateae^ 
waaiipecaliar]y 'Strikjng in the knight'a hall^ perhaps antii 
of > the; largest iooaoiis in Butope* It meaawed Mia 
hUMtood ' and> taranty'-eight feet; in lengthy aizty^twoi 
iff;itddth^ andifnrtf^elght in height^ capadoua enoagk 
ta^hold * the/' ooaBtr}r.i5eat of Chiietopher M8cB\^| 
Hkq^^ The Imiglit^s hall roee through three stbiiea 
oC'the palaae; aiipye the k)weat story ran a ga}lei^ 
sufportedi by fi>rty»four corinthiaa offlnnms' of gitt^ 
marble, says Mr. Steenbloch, but according to S^ Jobll 
Carr, of ** cinnamon wood, the bases and capitals of 
wbikb wera also ridily gilded." The walla wetoe : hang 
witdiitapestry, cepresenting the history of TdeaaadKiw^ 
besidea bciiig.adaaned'With paintings from. siAjJectftai 
Danash history,. The^ pamlSnga.:Wier6 essotfad hjd 

*>>»i. < ta»li»«i>»»i nni n )h.«j ■! ■»■■■■ III *{■■ < kitU la T ^ ^ a* i ii J i»ii 1 J 

^mie dewriptibn of this seat I parposefy oitiitta&id iIm Scteoidf 
fuU f^MD I.gai^.aa acooonfeof the village of Oiedtofte, mar irUoh 
it, 9iB0fiif^- 4»'i% U undf^gping oiaterjal alte^alii^i^y'FbiclitfiKh^a. 
coxfplisted, will make it the first show-hoiise in P.et|nuirlf. .. . ,. 

PART III. C 
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Ahfldgaard, and the dculptuM l^ Wiedewdt Tbk 
immense room was lighted tip by means of twelve laige 
cut glass chandeliers, eight having four-and-tventy 
branches and four twelve brandies eacfay besides two- 
and-twenty large eandelabras of Bohemian glass, eadi 
with six branches, l^e expense of lighting the room 
amounted to L.100 ev»y n%ht» 

But I must dwdl no longer on the relics of royal 
splendour ci aa ^e, when the true respectability of 
royalty was but impesfecOy understood. 



Belzoni being fortunately delayed longer at Copen* 
hagen than he had expected, it fell to my lot to show 
some attentions to that interestii^ person, by pointing 
out various objects worthy of a stranger's nodoe. When 
we met again in the evening, at the Hotel of England, 
he informed me that he had been at the play, and had 
come away highly gratified. 

'* But you do not understand our langui^. Sir, I 
presume ; and the play of the evening happened to be 
one of Holberg's most truly Danish pieces-* How 
could you then be so highly gratified?'^ I inquired. 



* Barsdstuen (The Lyiog-In-Room), a Mtire en the obariete 
custom of annoybg a woman with ruits doriiig her confiBcmeiit. 
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** Why, I went to the play, replied Beteoni, because 
I make it apoint, when I travel in fore^ coikntries, to 
plunge at once into the midst of some large assemblage of 
peo^de, when the opportunity offers. I seldom faQ to 
come away with some idea of the national character." 

<< Well, Sir, I should like to know what yoit will say 
of us, in addition to what Shakspeare, Molesworth, 
Yorick, C!oxe, Wraxall, Dr, Clarke, Mary WoUstone* 
craft. Sir John Carr, and Mr. Macdonald have already 
said." 

** From what I heard and saw at the play, I should 
say you were a very quiet, good-natured people, who 
are very fond of a hearty laugh. You have reason to 
be proud of a dramatist, who can shake your sides in 
the manner I noted to-night: as for your music, I 
fttnded myself in my own country.** 

Belzoni spoke this in a tone, and with a look, which 
satisfied me that the words were not the badinage of a 
captain of compliments. 

On the following morning I took Belzoni, in the first 
instance, to an institution, which I conceived to be of 
paramount interest to an Italian — ^the Academy of Arts. 
The exterior of the structure is prepossessing, and the 
interior did not disappoint the expectations which Belzoni 
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had been led to form from the appearance of the city, 
on which the Academy of Arts has in so many respects 
had the most salutary effects. Its classes are attended by 
many hundreds of lads of all professions and trades, who 
receive gratuitous instruction from the Royal Academi- 
cians, most of whom are lodged in the Academy. Belzoni 
was highly pleased with the specimens of the pupils 
which he inspected in the class-rooms. The works 
painted by the Royal Academicians for admission, and 
afterwards hung up in the Coundl-Chamber, also gave 
him so much satisfaction, that I could not suffer the 
opportunity to slip of asking him : ** Now, Mr. Belzoni, 
if you should chance to hear some reviewer of great 
authority say, < It would be loss of time to speak 
of the fine arts in Denmark ; they hardly exist." << He 
should not repeat so flippant an assertion in my hear- 
ing, replied Belzoni, unless he could efface a recoUec- 
^ tion of what I have seen here to-day." In the Hall of 
Marbles, Belzoni would of course be gratified to meet 
with excellent casts of the finest monuments of art 
produced in his own country. But his visit to the 
Academy was rendered particularly interesting, and, I 
may say affecting, to a person of such excellent disposi- 
tions as Belzoni, by the marked attentions of the 
different professors to whom he was introduced. Three 
of them addressed him in his mother tongue, with all 
the elegance and ease of well-bred Italians. Others 
used the French language, which Belzoni also spoke 
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with great facility. One of the professors, the celebrated 
engraver Clemens, a venerable old man, addressed 
Belzoni, with much neatness, in the language with 
which the labours of Belzoni, and the tenderest sym- 
pathies of his nature, were most intimately associated. 
Mr. Clemens addressed Belzoni in English, the domestic 
langiuige of both, Mr. Clemens, like Belzoni, being 
married to an Englishwoman. Mr. Clemens was at the 
moment occupied with an engraving from a picture of 
Christ's agony in the garden, by Professor Eckersberg. 
The picture being turned upside down for the purpose 
of engraving, Mr. Clemens politely took it down and 
hung it on the wall for Belzoni's inspection. I wished 

* 

Professor Eckersberg had been present. Nothing could 
have been more satisfactory to an artist, whose merits 
are only exceeded by his modesty, than to have marked 
the contemplative mood in which Belzoni stood wrapt 
for some time, and then made a few remarks, more 
eloquently expressive of the value of the picture, than 
the most laboured and methodical display of connois- 
seurship. 

There were still some collections of works of art to 
be inspected ; but Belzoni's time being very limited, and 
as I was moreover desirous not to weaken the impres- 
sions with which he parted from Mr. Clemens, I pro- 
posed to leave the Academy. 
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But .we had acaro^ altered the Khig*s new madceft, 
hefoie Ihose impressions were disturbed ia the most 
disagreeable maimer iin(igiiiable, by the hideous eques- 
^an statsoe of King Christiaa the Fifth^akeady notioed. 
.f ' J hope this is not the wodc c^ a Danish Artist 7"^ 
demanded B^lzoiii* '^ Oh iio» Sir,'' I rqdied; <^if you 
want to see statues hy Danish artists worth loddng at, 
you must go to your own country, or to England. The 
statue you now loolfc at, w^ executed by a Frendi artist 
of the name of Amoreuz, who was probably sent £ar the 
purpose by Lewis the Fourteenth, the Grand Monarque 
being excessively solicitous in all imaginaUe ways to 
promote the glory of the Danish Sovereign of that day. 
The statue was erected in the year 1688, a year of 
rather ominous import to rulers like Lewis the Four- 
teenth, thanks to the example set by the people of 
England." ** Well ! the Frenchman who encnted this 
statue has been a deyer fellow," said Belzoni ; ^ the only 
animation I notice in his work, is in the horse's tail." 

It were indeed to be wished that this statue could be 
placed in some more proper situation, than opposite to 
the Academy, where Thorvaldsen acquired the rudi- 
ments of art. It is, however, some comfort to reflect, 
that it is not a work which will long be able to resist 
the operations of the surest of all levdlers— Time* 
" Being made of lead, it sinks with its own weight," 
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Mr. Ramdohr obsenres ; ^oa which aoommt it has been 
finind neoeBBary, from time to tirne^ to put hia Miyesty's 
head to rights."* It is to be hoped that the front of 
the Danish Academy of Arts may one day be graced 
with a statue of the Sculptor, who is now the glory of 
Denmark, and the delight of the woiid. What an 
incitement it would be to the youth of his country ! 



It was my wish to have conducted Bdzoni to Count 
Moltke's noble gallery of paintings^ and to some other 
public and private collections ; but that was impossible^ 
After a stroll in the Botanic Garden, I therefore took 
him to the Round Tower, an object of great curiosity in 
itself, but too well known to need description. It com- 
mands a fine view of Copenhagw and its environs* 
But the view is now much deteriorated, by traces of the 
bombardment, stiQ visible within and without the dty^ 



Contiguous to the Round Tower is the University 
Library, in which a Museum of Northern Antiquities 
has been lately established : Such a collection would 
naturally attract Belzoni's attention in no ordinary 
degree. Although the keeper, Mr. Thomsen, from a 
misconception as to the place where he had been re- 
quested to meet Belzoni, happened to be absent, he 
had an excellent substitute in the librarian, Profes«- 

- - ' ■ 

* Ramdohr*B Travels id DcDinark, page 92. 
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SOT Nyerup, himself a profound and skilful antiquaiy, 
and with whom indeed the idea of the Museum origi- 
nated. His politeness and intimate acquaintanoe with 
the subject enabled Belzoni to make the best use of his 
time ; and he came away, I had reason to believe, highly 
gratified at having had so good an opportunity, con- 
sidering the shortness of the time, for enlarging his 
views of Northern antiquities. 

I could barely point out to him the principal C!olI^;e 
of Copenhagen, King^s College, which, like so many of 
our most useful institutions, owes its existence to King 
Christian the Fourth. The time had long expired when 
Belzoni's horses had been ordered, and for the detention 
of which he would have to pay so much by the hour. 
But there were still some ol]gects to which I wished to 
draw his notice. Among these was the Church of St. 
Mary, which had been destroyed in - the bombardment, 
and was rebuilding in a superior style of grandeur. 
Knowing that there were some difficulties in gaining 
admittance, and time not having permitted me to solicit 
the favour in due form, I resolved to throw myself upon 
the proverbial good nature and good sense of my country- 
men, hoping to find a sufficient share of each even in 
the humble porter who guarded the entrance to the 
church. With this view I hastened in advance, and, when 
the gate was opened, met with the expected refusal on 
not producing a ticket of admission. Belzpni's appear^ 
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ance, however, overpoweredalldifficulties. The porter no 
sooner beheld him, than he fairly staggered badcwards; 
thus exemplifying, in a somewhat ludicrous manner, the 
conduct of the Arabs, many of whom, it appears^ '< look- 
ed upon and feared Belzoni, as some Mighty Magician."* 
When we had entered the church, Belzoni, on looking 
up, folded his arms in sign of admiration, and exclaimed : 
** 'By Heavens ! I never saw a finer arch in a modem 
church. If may truly be said here, that good has arisen 
from evil. The old church can have been nothing to 
this.'* The subject being a painful one, I waved it, by say- 
ing, *< I hope, Mr. Belzoni, as you to-day seemed highly 
gratified with a Danish painting of Christ, that you 
will return to take a more leisurely view of Copenhagen, 
and among other things admire the statue of Christ, 
with which this church is to be adorned by Thorvald- 
sen.**f 

A visit to the Bishop's residence, which is opposite to 
the church, introduced Belzoni to a number of old ac- 



* Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy, by the Author 
of Sketches of India, and Recollections of the Peninsula, page 1 10. 

f Thorvaldsen is also to execute statues of the twelve Apostles, 
for the same church. It appears, from an article in the New 
Monthly Magazine for August 1824, entitled, << Galleries and 
Studios in Rome/' that the Christ was finished, and the St. Peter, 
both considered remarkably fine. 
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quaihtanees from Egypt and the adjacent countries. 
The present Bishop of Zealand* Br. Mnnter, who is in- 
timately versed in that branch of Antiquarian neearA, 
with which Belzoni's labours have been so suooessfuUy 
connected, has fixed some bricks from Persepolis, and 
other antiquities^ in the interior walls of the Episoqsel 
palace. The sight of them seemed to excite 9ome merry 
thoughts in BehEoni's mind. The learned Prelate un« 
fortunately happened to be from home, and Belzoni thus 
missed an interesting incident, of seeing and conversing 
with an antiquary of great research and enthusiasm. 

Belzoni was more fortunate in meeting with the great* 
est of living Danish poets, Mr Oehlenschla^r, who 
rents a fine suite of apartments of the Bishop. The in* 
terview was extremely animated ; but it was impossible 
for me to judge of the degree of interest it possessed, as 
conversation was carried on in French, which I do not 
understand. Belzoni, however, afterwards assured me, 
that he had been impressed with a very high opinion of 
the poets and poetry of Denmark. 

It was natural to introduce Belzoni to Professor 
Thorlacius, a man of learning, intimately acquainted with 
Belzoni's labours, and eminently qualified to appreciate 
their value. The Professor was at the time engaged in 
drawing up a treatise on an Egyptian subject* ** You will 
find yourself on well-known ground here, Sir," said I to 
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BdzQm, on oBteriiig the Pntfessor's house, and takiiig 
from a hook eiielf the vidume of pktes aocompeiiyiiig 
BelzonrB narrative of his operations and diseoveries in 
Egypt and Nubia. The drciunstanee of course augured 
well for the kind of reception the enterprising traveUer 
would meet with. The professor came to us aceompanied 
by his lady, who bopre her part in the converBation with 
spirit and knowledge of the subject, which particularly 
recommended Belzoni to her husband's regajtd. After 
an incident of this kind, I could think no longer of de* 
taining Belzoni, whose departure should have taken place 
several hours before. 

We now proceeded to the Alien Office in the Pdiee 
Office, to request permission for Belzoni to deviate £rom 
the ordinary route, in case, on his arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of a convenient seaport in Holstein, he should 
prefer hiring a boat to take him to Cuxhaven, whence 
the packets sail for England. By this Belsoni ni%ht 
save much time, and would escape the tedium and fatigue 
of travelling through a great part of Holstein, wh^e the 
roads in winter are particularly dull and uncomfortable. 
The permission solicited was granted with the oomiesy 
due to a traveller, on whose passport I observed an en- 
dorsement in the hand-writing of one of the Secretaries 
of State in Sweden, Mr. Engstrom himself. His Excel- 
lency had desired the Swedish authorities not only to 
show Belzoni the attentions to which every stranger had 
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a daim, but to treat him with the distinction due to a 
gentleman who had rendered the scientific world such 
eminent services. It appeared from this that the states- 
men of Sweden are still anxious to deserve the praises 
which the Danish Professor Engelstoft bestows upon 
them, and the Statesmen of Britain and Prussia, for 
their scientific and literary accomplishments.* 

Returning to Knirsch's hotel, or H(^ dAngleterre^ 
as it is properly called, Belzoni was called upon to dis- 
charge the detention money for the horses. He laid a 
couple of ducats on the table, remarking, with a high flow 
of spirits : ** I never paid money away with more satis- 
faction in my life.*' Then turning to me, as he opened a 
small casket, he said, with a significant toss of the head : 
<< You know the adage, that no man is a prophet in his 
own country. Well, I must not say it is applicable to 
me. You will perceive from this (handing me a most 
beautiful medal), how kind my native city has been to 
me. May I beg you to preserve it as a memorial of vckj 
gratitude for the kindness I have experienced in Den- 



* Tanker om Nationalopdragelsen betragtet soni*det Tirksomste 
Middel til at fremrae Almeenaand og Fsedrelandskicrlighed. 
(Thoughts on National Education considered as the most efficaci- 
ous means of promoting Public Spirit and Love of Country.) Af 
L. Engelstoft Professor, &c. Kiobenhavn, 1808, Page 85, in the 
note. 
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mark/' So many considerations arose in my mind at 
the moment, that I could only say a few words of 
thanks, conceiving the best way of showing my sense 
of his kindness, would be to do something more to- 
wards deserving it. 

While he was occupied in packing up, I therefore sat 
down to write out some notices which might be of service 
to him on his journey through the country. It is natural 
that a traveller like Belzoni would eagerly seize any op- 
portunity of acquiring information respecting the coim- 
try in which he happened to be. It afforded me, there- 
fore, very great pleasure to give him a tolerably good 
idea of the external appearance of the Island of Zealand, 
by means of the drawings from which the engravings 
for this work were to be executed.. But it was matter 
of regret that I could not take him to some of the scenes 
themselves. It was particularly my wish to have con- 
ducted him to the burying-ground to the north of the 
dty, in so many respects a place of great interest. The 
season was not indeed sufficiently adv^ced to show the 
bur]dng-ground to fiill advantage : it had not yet been 
arrayed in its sylvan glories, nor had the graves received 
the customary tributes, which, on the return of spring, 
relatives are in the practice with us, as in Wales and 
Switzserland, of paying to their friends, who sleep, 
^ where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap." 
The very neat style in which the ground is laid out, 
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the character ci the monuments, and the general pco- 
priety of the epitaphs, would, however, have afibrded 
Belzoni satisfiiction, and impressed his mind with as 
fiivourable idea^ of the character of the people in sor- 
row as in mirth. I had hoped to have been enabled to 
adorn this page with a view of a monument to the 
memmy of Foeesom, who is buried here. But his grave 
as yet has been merely fenced off with a low wooden 
railing, in the centre of which the turf is raised into a 
circular heap, surmounted by a rose tree. The accom- 
panying view of the grave of Samsoe the poet, was 
therefore thought nunre suitable for the purpose of illus- 
tration. The inscription is as follows : *' This stone 
was erected in memory of O. J. Samsoe, who died 
on the 94th of January 1796, regretted as a poet, but 
still more as a friend.^ 

There w^e many other objects without and within 
tbe dty of Copenhagen, to which I could have wished 
to draw Belzoni^s attention ; but the urgency of the 
business on whioh he travelled would not admit of it 
It was perhaps as well, that a perfect picture of Copeni 
hagen was not exhibited to him. French tyrafnny* had 
driven Belmni from his native land to England, which 
he had made his own country, as much as any foreigner 



* Narratire, &c. by G. Belzoni, Preface, p. 7 and 8. 
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could do. The city of Copenhagen could not therefore 
hut be tender ground to a well-wisher to Britain of so 
mudi sensibility as Belzoni. 

He had been much struck with the grandeur of the 
public buildings of Copenhagen ; a similar feeling took 
possession oi his mind, when I submitted to his inspec* 
tion views of the like edifices in the country. I regretted 
much that he saw so little of the interior oi the Town 
Hall^ where the Alien Office is. Competent judges pro** 
nounce this structure one of the chef^oewares of an 
architect, with whose merits, it is satisfactory to add^ 
the world at large will soon be made acquainted. * 

A couple of days mcHfe would have given Belzoni a 
tolerably correct view of Copenhagen in its most inte^ 
resting details. I should in the first place have conducted 
him round the ramparts, and, as far as the military 
r^ulations of a fortified dty would allow, through the 
other fortifications, which enclose the place in a circular 
form to the extent of nearly five English miles. The 



* It appears from a recent aimouticeinent, in a German journal, 
that Mr. Hansen the Ardiitect is going to ptdtliah a series of hia 
designs, among which will be those of the Pttloce at Copenhagen, 
the Great Church, and seyeial other edifices in the Damsh Metros 
polls. 
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ramparts, which are shaded with fine trees, afford a de- 
lightful promenade, and command a great variety of 
beautiful views towards the country and the sea. We 
should have commenced our excursion firom the west- 
ward, b^inning with the Philosophical Walk, a noble 
avenue at the foot of the ramparts, stretching from the 
Longbridge to the western gate. From the top of the 
western gate, which forms a pretty long arch through 
the rampart, you enjoy a pleasing view of the western 
suburb, where the obelisk erected in commemoration of 
the emancipation of the peasantry, presents an interest- 
ing object in the foreground, while the wooded hill of 
Frederiksberg with the King's Summer Palace, leaves 
the admirer of a rich and warm landscape nothing to 
wish for in point of backgrotmd. This highly cultivated 
tract of country is studded with numerous villas and 
country boxes, which do honour to the taste of the citi- 
zens of Copenhagen, and to their notions of rural com- 
fort. It extends along three spacious basins, which 
supply the dty with water. The edges of these basins, 
or lakes, as they are not improperly called, present on 
both sides the same luxuriant and animated aspect as 
far as the eastern suburb, where a front of elegant build- 
ings terminates the view. But as you proceed along 
the ramparts to the eastward, a magnificent prospect of 
the sea unfolds itself, and in summer gives to the beau- 
tiful environs of Copenhagen, a degi*ee of life and interest 
which no other capital can boast of. 
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If Bdsoni could have undertaken this exousiini, we 
ihould have descended from the ramparts near the north 
gate, to view the Palace of Rosenborg, whidi was tmilt 
by Christian the Fourth, frtmi the design of Inigo Jones* 
Though not an extennve structure, it has a striking and 
▼enerable appearance. Tlie R^alia and the Rojral 
Cabinet of Coins are deposited in this Palace, with some 
other curiosities. Among these, the blood-stained hand- 
kerchief which King Christian the Fourth applied to 
his eye, when he was wounded in a sea^ht with the 
Swedes^ is preserved as an object of deep national in- 
terest. 

The gardens ci Rosenboi^^ are not now so extensive 
hy one third, as they were in the days of Christian the 
Fourth. One of our most patriotic and most useful 
writers, Mr. Soldin,* draws an affecting picture of their 
former appearance, and wishes them to be extended and 
embellished as much as possible, considering that they 
are an inheritance froifa Christian the Fourth, and the 
Qoly idace of recreation which the dty of Copenhagen 
possesses. Of late years, particular attention seems to 
have been paid to the gardens, in whidi, among otiier or- 
namented there is a marble group of Hercules breaking 
a lion's jaw, or, according to Ramdohr, of ** Samson 



* Nyeste Skilderie af Kiobenhavn, (Newest Picture of Copen- 
hagen,) No. 41, for the 32d of May 1821. 

PART III. D 
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tearing a lion to pieces." It waa executed by a Floren- 
tine artist of the name of John Baratta, in the year 
1709» and brought to Denmark by King Frederick the 
Fourth. There is also another group, in bronze, of a 
lion overpowering a horse, a work of great merit. An 
eye accustomed to the beauties of English landscape 
gardening, will derive much gratification from the im^ 
provements lately introduced into these gardens. 

From Rosenborg gardens, I should have conducted 
Belzoni to the Infantry Barracks, where the first ^ools 
on the system of mutual instruction were established, 
imder the superintendence of Major Abrahamson, who 
was aid-de-camp to the Duke ci Wellington during 
the occupation of France by the English and their allies. 
It would have afforded Belzoni pleasure to have ascer* 
tained the very high degree of information diffused 
among the lower orders in Denmark. 

In the immediate vicinity of thie In&nfxy Barracks^ 
is the StciihuttSf a prison for criminals condemned to 
work in chains. Here Belzoni would have had an 
opportunity of noticing some of the improvements ge« 
nerally introduced into the prisons of Copenhagen^ 
since the time Howard wrote upon the subject, and 
whose account is no longer applicable.* 



i*<« 



* Callisen on Copenhagen, vol. ii. page 435. 
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We should thence have traversed that part of the 
€it7» where Christian the Fourth has left another me- 
morial of his anxious care for the maritime interests 
of his country. He built here several streets of small 
houses, of an uniform size, for those seamen of the Royal 
Navy who are kept in constant pay. They live rent- 
free, and, when they go to sea, leave their wives and 
children here. 

After crossing the harbour, we should have viewed 
the town of Christianshaven. and by the way paid a 
visit to the Isle of Amager, the kitchen-garden of Co- 
penhagen, as it is called. It was peopled by a Flemish 
colony in the sixteenth century, who still retain their 
old dress, and many of their peculiar customs. Then, 
following the ramparts of Christianshaven, and recross- 
ing the harbour by the Long Bridge, a wooden structure, 
about half an English mile in length, we should have 
found ourselves again in the Philosophical Walk. But 
Bdbsoni could only trace that perambulation on the map 
of Copenhagen. 

He left Copenhagen at the most favourable time in 
the day for seeing the population to the greatest advan- 
tage. About two o'clock ihe central streets, from the 
King^s new market to the western gate, and East-street 
in particular, which is sometimes called the Bond-street 
of Copenhagen, are crowded with people. Belzoni agreed 
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with Dr. Clarke in thinkiiig my country-women very 
handsome ; but he did not» like the learned traveUer, 
find them ill-dressed. It should however be recollected, 
that the Doctor sawour dtyunder the tutelage of French^ 
men^ who complained of the bad taste by which every 
thing in Copenhagen is characterized.* Yet, where do 
Frenchmen find good taste out of the Palais Moyah f 

When we had passed through the western gate, 
Bdz<mi ordered the carriage to stop at the monoitaent 
already noticed, while he viewed it and I translated the 
inscriptions. These acknowledge the enlightened and 
liberal sentiments of the government, and breathe the 
most fervent gratitude of the citizens, who caused the 
monument to be erected in honour of the King, by 
whom the great majority of his subjects were raised to 
their proper rank in society. Belzoni was nmch pleased 
with the simplicity and elegance g£ the monument. 
It is an obelisk forty-eight feet in height, of a reddish 
freestone, the pedestal of greyish marble, supporting 
four emblematical figures of white marble, representing 
rural industry, patriotism, courage, and fidelity. 

In giving Belzoni an account of the present improved 
state of the Danish peasantry, I referred him to Lord 

* Dr. Clarke's Travels. Part the Third — ScandinaTia, Sect. 1. 
page 67. 
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Mdieaworth's book for a view of their former ooikditioB^ 
which was moBt truly deplorable. According to that 
able and well informed writer, the Danish peasanta 
were as absolute slaves as the negroes in Barbadoes; 
ibey could neither themselves, nor their progeny, leave 
the land to which they belonged, and were in fact con-^ 
sidered by the Lords of Manors as part of their stock. 
Besides being oppressed by their landlords, the peasants 
suffered severely from having the King's soldiers quar- 
tered upon them ; and were perhaps still more seriously 
injured in their circumstances, by the frequent and most 
unreasonable calls made upon them to fiimish horses 
and travelling wagons, whenever the King made any 
progress through the country. The C!ourt, in the reign 
of Christian the Fifth, took particular delight in travel- 
ling during harvest time, attended by hundreds of 
waggons, and keeping them for two or three days to» 
gether, .without making any reimbursement to the pea- 
sants. Lord Molesworth's description of those royal 
progresses makes one smile and shudder at the same 
time. Indeed his observations deserve to be recorded 
in letters of gold upon a tablet, to be hung up in every 
Danish village church, that the peasants may be con- 
stantly reminded of what their ancestors suffered, and 
how great reason they have to bless God for being born 
m wiser and better times. As great numbers of peasants 
happened to drive along the road, in smart wa^;ons 
drawn by capital horses^ I had some favourable oppor- 
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tunities of corroborating what I said to Belzoni con- 
cerning the present state of the Danish peasantry, by 
appealing to the evidence of his own senses. 

Belzoni had spoken with much pleasure of the fac^ 
of the country, from what he had already seen of 
Zealand. I thought it right, therefore, to strike out of 
the high road, into the avenue which leads to the Royal 
Gardens of Frederiksberg. The avenue consists of four 
rows of lofty limetrees, lining a broad carriage-road in 
the centre, and forming oh each side a spacious walk 
for pedestrians, with a narrower path edging the ex- 
terior lines of the trees. Of late years the fields, es- 
pecially on the north side of the avenue, have been laid 
out into gardens, fronted by elegant villas. '< Bless me,'' 
cried Belzoni, *< how much this is like England.** 
** You will soon still more fancy yourself in England, 
Sir," was my reply. When we arrived at the entrance 
to the Royal Gardens, I directed Belzonfs carriage to 
drive round into the high road again, and meet us on 
the hill opposite to the Summer Palace. When we found 
ourselves in the gardens, which are laid out in the Eng- 
lish style, and do great credit to the genius of the late 
Mr. Voigt, who had to work upon a dead level of no 
great extent, I asked Belzoni, ** How do you like these 
stiff, formal, French gardens ?" ** Really I do not un- 
derstand you, I am just fancying myself in one of the 
finest gardens in England," Belzoni replied. I then 
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explained to him that my question originated in the 
description of the gardens which Dr. Clarke published 
twenty years after he had seen them, without consider- 
ing what alterations might have taken place in the 
mean time. The gardens in fact were laid out in the 
present style, in the very year, or the year after the 
Doctor visited them. His description of the palace, 
however, comes still near the truth, I believe. He states 
it to be meanly furnished, and in no respect worthy of 
a moment's observation. The palace, however, contains 
a fine collection of English prints by Woollett, and other 
eminent engravers. But I did not think that a suffi- 
cient cause to detain Belzoni longer, or to give trouble to 
Mr. Oehlenschlaeger's father, who is steward of the 
palace, by requesting him to show us the interior. 

Belzoni now took a farewell view of the city of Co- 
penhagen, which would be concealed the moment his 
carriage began to descend the hill of Frederiksberg to 
the westward. As the pleasure of meeting so unex- 
pectedly this remarkable man had been great, so would 
the pain of parting with him have been ; but when the 
moment of separation arrived, he expressed himself 
so kindly of the persons he had become acquainted 
with in Denmark, and to whom he desired me to convey 
his acknowledgements, with his best wishes for their 
individual welfare and the prosperity of Denmark, that 
I could not but feel happy ; at the same time that he 
produced the most pleasurable effect on my mind, by 
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calling out, as the carriage moved away, '< We shall 
9oon meet again in Old England'' * 

As BeLsoni proceeded on his journey, he would dis- 
cover few objects to beguile the tedium of a straight 
road through a naked and level, but well cultivated 
country. He might, however, occasionally be roused into 
a malediction against the engineer who made the road, 
which as far as Roeskilde is very bad indeed. At the 
distance of ten miles from Copenhagen the road branches 
off in a southeasterly direction, through the same kind 
of dull and flat country. 

* The pleasure of meeting Belzoni again, and in England, feU to 
my lot on the 14th of July in the tame year (1822). Knowing 
how much his time was occupied, I called and took my leare at 
the same time. This arrangement at first drew fh>m Belaoni a gentle 
rebuke in the shape of a question : ** And did you not think, my 
dear Sir, that I would have been happy to do for you in England 
what you did for me in Denmark ?" But when I had explained 
my motives, he was satisfied. After some conversation, in the 
course of which he firequently reverted to Denmark, I prepared to 
depart. But I was not allowed to do so, before he had put into my 
possession some additional tokens of kindness, which now mourn- 
fully remind me of an excellent man, whose fate will be deplored bj 
^* the wise and good of every nation and language in the civilized 
world, while his name descends to the latest posterity, as that of 
one, who perished in the glorious attempt of extending human 
knowledge." — (Mr. Houison's Utter to Mrs. BdMonh comnnmicat^ 
ing the death of her husband J 
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But when the traveller has passed the town of Kioge, 
which is situated on the shores of a bay connected with 
some of the most hrilliant exploits in the naval history 
of Denmark, a very pleasant road will conduct him to 
V ALLoE Castle. The beauty of the situation, the cha- 
racter of the building, and the purpose to which it is 
applied, render it well worthy of a visit. It is a Nun- 
nery for ladies of noble birth, who are not, however, 
doomed to stay for life in this delightful retreat. In 
case they should think fit to change their mind, they may 
change their situation. The establishment is a kind of 
tontine, into which parents pay a certain sum for their 
daughters, who draw annually a dividend, and, if they 
dioose, eventually obtain admission iato the Nunnery, 
as vacancies occur by death, marriage, or other causes. 
The ladies of Valloe are of the very highest caste of nobi- 
lity, and their establishment ranks above all similar in- 
stitutions in the country. Agreeably tp the charter, the 
Abbess of Valloe must be a princess, and the next lady 
in authority a countess. The ladies wear a particular 
order suspended from a red riband. Besides a handsome 
allowance in money, they are entitled to free rooms. 
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fuel, game, fish, vegetables, and enjoy many other ad- 
vantages. They have their own chaplain, steward, and 
other officers, and the whole concern is under the con- 
troul of a curator, a nobleman of high rank. The office 
is at present held by Count Adam Moltke, of Bregent- 
ved, who is likewise curator of the Nunnery of Vemme- 
tofte, an establishment similar to that of Valloe. It is 
not, however, upon so splendid a scale with respect to 
revenues, buildings, parks, and gardens ; still it pos- 
sesses ample means for insuring comfort and rational 
enjoyment to its inmates. The ladies at Vemmetofte 
live together upon a very social footing, and appear to 
make good use of an excellent library, which consists of 
several thousand volumes, in various languages. The 
department of Danish literature is well filled, much to 
the honour of the Prioress, the Lady von der Osten, 
who appears to take pride and delight in preserving 
the establishment from Anti-Danish notions and usages. 
In former times the language and literature of Denmark 
were very much strangers in institutions of this kind. 
There is also a collection of good pictures. It has lately 
been enlarged with some views of the Nunnery, pre- 
sented to the ladies by Coimt Moltke, in a style of pub- 
lic-spirited munificence, which in every view of the sub- 
ject cannot be too highly commended. 



RUINS 
KING VALDEMAR'S CASTLE, 

NEAR VORDINGBORG. 



From Vemmetofte the traveller should make an ex-> 
cursion to these ruins, which have now defied the 
power of time for upwards of 700 years. Hie castle was 
a favourite residence of the old Danish Kings, and was 
built by Valdemar the 1st in the year 1166, and subse- 
quently enlarged by Valdemar Atterdag, who became as 
much attached to it as he was to 6urr6 ; hence the tra- 
dition related in the First Part of this work is also ap- 
plied to Vordingborg. The most conspicuous part of the 
ruins is the Groose-tower, so called from having been the 
place where Valdemar confined the prisoners he took from 
the Hanse Towns, whose inhabitants he scoffingly called 
geese. In those days the adjacent town was a place of 
great importance ; the harbour was crowded with ships, 
and the streets swarmed with merchants and sailors. 
The town lay embosomed in oak and beech-woods, which 
with the castle gave beauty and magnificence to the 
situation. At present the town of Vordingborg presents 
a scene in melancholy keeping with the adjacent ruins. 
But this is the case with all the country towns in Zea- 
land excepting Elsinore, while the navigation is open. 
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Op the public establishments in the south of Zealand, 
the School of Herlufsholm is pre-eminently entitled to 
notice. It is a fine monument of the public-spirited 
beneficence of Admiral Herluf TroUe, who was killed 
in a sea-fight in the year 1565. Many distingiushed 
characters received their education here, and it is still 
considered one of the best schools in the country. It 
possesses a library of about 13,000 volumes, and an 
extensive museum. The School of Herlufsholm, by the 
venerable character of the buildings, and its situation on 
the wooded margin of a running stream, strongly re- 
minded me gE Eton. 

Herlufsholm possesses a remarkable object, a poplar- 
willow (popuhis nigra )y which adds -greatly to the 
solenmity and grandeur of the scene. The poplar 
rises by mathematical admeasurement to the height of 
upwards of an himdred feet, with a girth of two-and- 
twenty Danish feet. Notwithstanding its age, which 
may be dated from the foundation of the School, this 
majestic tree is still in full vigour, with scarcely a de- 
cayed branch. It was to me a nobler sight than Buona- 
parte in his coronation robes would have been. 
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In striking across the country into the main road of 
Zealand, the traveller will come to the town of Soroe, in 
a literary point of view one of the most interesting spots 
in Denmark^ It is the burial-place of two of the greatest 
men to whota Denfnark ever gave, birth— ^Archbishop 
Absalon, and Holberg. The monaat^ founded at 
Sor5e in the middle of the twelfth century^ by Absalon's 
fiither, for Cisterdan monks, was after the reformation, 
converted into a &ee school for thirty noble and thirty 
plebeian youths. Christian the Fourtii raised it to the 
dignity of a university, and during his reign it was in a 
most flourishing condition. It became desolate under 
his successor, Frederick the Third, who, as Lord Moles- 
worth remarks, had occasion for the revenues, and 
erected in its stead a small grammar school. * Since 
that period the institution has existed under various 
f<Nrms, and experienced strange vicissitudes, but it has 
lately been re-established upon a plan suited to the exi-* 
gendes of the times. Except the Cathedral of Roeskilde^ 



* Account of Denmark, page 335. 
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Soroe forms the only point of interest along the main 
road of Zealand, from Copenhagen to Corsoer. 

Roeskilde, anciently the capital of Denmark, derives 
its name from Hoe, a King who led a peaceable reign 
in the sixth century, and Kilde, the Danish word for 
a well or spring. 

In ancient times Roeskilde counted seven-and-twenty 
churches, besides monasteries and other ecclesiastical 
edifices, of which the cathedral and St Mary's church 
now only remain. The cathedral, which is a simple and 
majestic pile of brick, was erected by Bishop William, 
an Englishman^ (as many of the dergy of Denmark 
at that time were,) who had been Chancellor and Con- 
fessor to Canute the Great. The cathedral was nearly 
finished when Bishop William died, in 1074. 

The architectural ornaments in the interior of this ca- 
thedral cannot bear a comparison with similar structures 
in Britain. The altar-piece, which represents tl)e pas- 
sion of Christ in carved work, is, however, a noble 
performance. It was given to the church by Christian 
the Fourth. Of the numerous monuments it is needless 
to speak at large, so many detailed accounts having 
already been given of them in various languages ; con- 
veying, however, very opposite sentiments. Thus, for 
instance. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Macdonald are directly at 
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issue upon tbe subject The cathedral was once the 
scene of an occuirence particttlarly interesting to Scots- 
men and Presbjrterians.* 

« 

Of iUustrious personages from remote times interred 
here, the names of Saxo Grammaticus, and Queen 
Margaret, the Semiramis of the North, are familiar to 
the reader. But in order to discover a modem charac- 
ter of great historical interest, it is necessary to leave 
the splendid chancels, chapels, and monuments, of 
which, the Danish historian of Roeskilde says, ** Italian 
churches might be proud," t and descend below groimd 
into a dark vault, where a plain coffin covered with 



* James the Sixth of Scotland, when on a vistt to Christian the 
Fourth, in the year 1590, met in Roeskilde cathedral the ftmous 
Dr. Hemmingsen, and discussed with him in Latin the substantial 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. Dr. Hemmingsen, for his calvinistic notions 
upon the subject, had been deposed from his offices at Copenhagen, 
and ordered to reside at Roeskilde, where a canonry was given him 
for his support. The Scotish Monarch was so much pleased with 
the Doctor's learning and opinions, that he invited him to dinner, 
and at parting gave him a golden beaker. 

f Grundrids til Roeskilde Domkirkes o^ dens Monnmenters 
Historie og Beskrivelse ved H. Behrmann, Kiobenhavn 1815. 

(Outlines of a History and Description of Roeskilde Cathedral 
and its Monuments,) Preface, page 9. 
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black velvet, and some not very el^;ant ornaments of 
silver, indoses the mortal remains of the great and 
good King Christian the Fourth. On the lid of the 
coffin lies the sword, '< with which," to use the words 
of Mr. Steenbloch, << he so valiantly secured the peace 
of Denmark ; a fisir more honourable ornament to the 
hero's grave, than the costly mausoleum of many an 
unworthy prince, where the sculptor has placed the 
genius of the country weeping, not for his death, but 
for the misfortunes which his folly or vices brought 
upon his native land." 
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INTRODUCTIOK. 

The splendid period of die Valdemara, who rdlgned towards 
the dose of the twelfthi and during the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, when Saxo Grammaticus and other learned 
Danes flourished, waa succeeded by a long interval of igno- 
rance and barbarism. It was not until the middle of the 
fifteenth century that a brighter dawn opened on science 
and literature. The first king of the present reigning 
fiunily. Christian the first, established the University of 
Copenhagen in the year 1478. In the reign of his succes- 
sor John, die art of printing was introduced into Denmark. 
And Christian the Second had the merit of effecting a 
reform of the schools, at the same time that he paved the 
way for the Reformation, which was introduced in the 
reign of his successor, Frederick the first, when the doc- 

PART III. a 
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tiines of Luther were established throughout the country. 
But these happy and great events did not immediately 
yield the benefits to science and literuture which might have 
been anticipated* 



AGE OF CHRISTIAN IV. 

It was reserved for the enlightened and patriotic mind of 
Christian the Fourth to accomplish the literary regeneratioD 
of his country. His &thery Frederick the Second, as well as 
his grandfietther. Christian the Third, had indeed both in 
some measure promoted the interests of science; and patro- 
nized its votaries ; but not on principles calculated to elicit 
eflbrts of native genius. Tliey both hobbled in leading- 
strings held by professors fiK>m Wittenberg and Rostock, 
and both knew litde, if any thing, of the language of the 
country whicb they and their predecessors had ruled for a 
century. 

Deficient as Frederick the Second felt himself in acquire* 
ments, it redounds so much the more to his honour that he 
spared no pains to give his son an excellent educati<m. 
Hi^pily, Christian the Fourth possessed very great natural 
parts, and accordingly made such progress in abstract 
science, languages, and particularly in mechanics, as sddom 
fidls to the lot of an individual who is trained up to fill a 
throne. Besides the Danish language, he spoke German, 
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Italian, and Latin ; he was skilled in mathematics, musicy 
painting, and architecture, and displayed great ability in 
various manual arts. 

The example of the monarch could not but produce a 
salutary influence on the nobility, of whom many with lau- 
dable zeal devoted themselves to scientific and intellectual 
pursuits, prompted perhaps in some measure by the genius 
of the government then existing in Denmark. In a limit- 
ed monarchy, they could only hope to gain by their talents 
and acquirements such high posts, as mere court favour 
would be sufficient to secure under an arbitrary form of 
government. ** It was then (as a learned and public spirit- 
ed Danish writer observes,) the custom in Demnark for 
young noblemen to apply themselves to bookish pursuits, 
before they thought of acquiring the art of war. So in- 
tense were their studies, that they not only qualified them- 
selves for the conunon purposes of life, but became masters 
of the learned languages to such a degree of perfection, that 
they even wrote them. When the gallant Admiral Herluf 
TroUe was desirous of communicating to his fiiend Dr. 
Niels Hemmingsen any matters which he did not wish the 
servants who happened to be present to hear, he had re*- 
course to the Latin language. In feet. Dr. Hemmingsen 
might have dedicated his Latm books to almost any noble- 
man in the country, firom whom he would be sure to receive 
letters of thanks in the same language, and frequently 
written with so much elegance, that they might vie in 
beauty with the author's dedicatory epistles. In conse- 
qu^ice, the King of Denmark at that period had not only 
an abundance of able warriors by sea and land, but he pos- 
sessed, at the same time, learned and accomplished states- 
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men, counsellors, ambassadorSi and governors in the pro- 
vmces. • 

Thus the regions of science were greatly enlarged during 
the reign of Christian the Fourth, and many hitherto ne- 
glected branches were cultivated with the happiest prospects 
of beneficial results. 

The University assumed a new form, and an enlarged 
scope was given to the sphere of its operations, by the 
establishment of new professors' chairs, by improving the 
old method of teaching, and by introducing other salutary 
changes. Many of the excellent institutions which C!hristian 
the Fourth projected for the intellectual improvement of his 
people, have been preserved to this day, honourably attest- 
ing the comprehensive energy of a mind capable of esti- 
mating the value of the most heterogeneous sciences, and 
anxiously disposed to render them subservient to the illus- 
tration of the principle by which he held his crown,— 
Solus PopuUi suprema Lex esto. 

In the prosecution of this glorious object, it must not how- 
ever be disguised, that his designs were firequently thwarted 



* Historical Calendar, Copenhagen, 1815, page 877. It is 
proper to notice here, that in drawing up the above sketch of 
Danish literature, I am principally mdebted to an essay inserted 
in EichkonCs Geschichte der UUeratur^ vol. iii. sect. 3. GoUingen^ 
1812, written by an anonymous learned Dane. In some instances 
I have consulted the writings of Doctor Jens Moller, Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Copenhagen, a gentleman alike distin- 
guished for erudition, literary integrity, and liberality of sentiment. 
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by tlie cabals of overweening aristrocrats, leagued with some 
intolerant and imperious divines. It was in the reign of 
ChristiaD the Fourth that Tycho Brahe was forced to become 
an exile ; the editor of the celebrated collection of Danish 
ballads called Kiempemser, the reverend Anders Sorensen 
Vedel, was subjected to mortifications which terminated in 
his being deprived of his office of Royal Historiographer, 
in which, however, he was soon afterwards reinstated. 
Several other professors and ministers of religion were also 
dismissed from their situations, and doomed to linger out 
their existence in penury at home or abroad, for having ex- 
pressed sentiments hostile to prejudices on which too many 
of tiie hierarchy and aristocracy of that time tiiought then: 
existence depended. But these instances oi persecution 
occurred in an age when kings could not always see with 
their own eyes ; and Christian, although a great king, 
did not affect to be exempt from the infirmities of a man. 
In ecclesiastical matters he was remarkable for strict ordio- 
doxy, and the natural impetuosity of his temper might 
easily be wrought upon to the prejudice of individuals, whom 
powerful caballers chose to represent as heretics in reli- 
gion or politics. Christian the Fomth laboured under all 
the inconveniences, but he did not enjoy all the blessmgs, 
of limited government,-»his errors should therefore be 
regarded with a more than ordinary share of indulgence. 

He displayed at all times the most generous zeal for the 
diffusion of knowledge, but in no instance did it shine more 
conspicuously forth, than in his endeavours to raise the public 
spirit of his country. With this view, he particularly en- 
couraged the study of the history and antiquities of Denmark. 
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The historical works of his reign may be looked upon as 
classical productions, and the names of Arild Hvitfelt, Niels 
Krag, Olaus Wormlus, and Stephanus Stephanius, will go 
down with honour to posterity, as long as the history and 
antiquities of Denmark shall excite any interest* But Chris- 
tian the Fourth did not rest satisfied with promoting the pub- 
lication of historical records in the vernacular language ; he 
felt desirous also of proclaiming the fame of his people to other 
nations. For this purpose he invited tbe celebrated Dutch 
scholars Meursius and Pontanui^, * and charged them to 
write a general lustory of Denmark in Latin, that tongue 
being intelligible to the learned of all countries. Being 
destitute of the requisite knowledge of the northern lan- 
guages, Meursius did not indeed perfectly succeed in his 



* " It was also the intention of Christian the Fourth to have drawn 
Grotitts to Denniark. When that famous pubh'cist resided in France 
destitute of employment, Christian sent him proposals, Grotius 
having himself at an earlier period expressed a desire to obtain an 
appointment in Denmark. But it seems he was deterred by the re- 
presentations of persons, who depicted that country in unfavourable 
colours. He had besides his doubts whether the acceptance of a 
professor's chair, offered by Christian the Fourth, would be compati* 
ble with the dignified station which he had formerly held, as he thus 
expresses himself: * Mihi Daniam mtdti Ua (kptngunt, tU vaidg 
ahsterreant. Stipendium ittud non contemnendum etif sed ui ego onus 
Prtffestarium suscgnam^ gesti honore$ 'inxJeruTU.''^EfiBt, 79. While 
Grotius resided at Hamburgh, Christian the Fourth invited him to 
Gluckstadt, and paid him marked attention. According to the state* 
ment of J. 6. Vossius, an intimate friend of Grotius, the Dam'sh 
king even offered the Dutch publicist a pension, when he was once 
in distress."— Hi5^. Cat. 1815, p. 165. 



• . 
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task ; 8tiU his historical labours became as valuable as 
other works, when the Florentiiie edition was published 
with notes by the fiunous Danish scholar Gram. 

Nor was Christian the Fourth less nundful of the history of 
the sister kingdom of Norway, to which he had paid mora 
than fifty visits, not of mere show and ceremony, but for multi<« 
fiuriotts purposes of public udlity. A complete edition of the 
Hdmskringla, by the N<xwegian historian Snorro Sturles<m, 
was published in 1633, by Olaus Wormius^ from a transla* 
lion by Peter Qausen Undal* 

Woiks on the geogn^hy and statistics of the Danish 
dominions were also written by Stephanius, Wormius^ 
Lysdiander, and the learned Icelander Amgrim Johnson, 

Like the study of divinityi the study of law does not 
appear to have been in a vexy flourishing condition ; but the 
medical sdence was greatly advanced by the labours of 
Caspar Bartholin and Olaus Wormius, whose names are 
fioniliar to the scientific world. 

The study of mathematics naturally became a favourite puT'* 
suit, as the king was not only profoundly skilled in various 
branches of the sdence, but deeply impressed with its im- 
portance to the state, and in consequence eagerly promoted 
its cultivation* Among the mathematicians of that age. 
Christian Longomontanus established his feme throughout 
Europe. He had originally been the pupil and assistant of 
Tycho Brahe, whom he followed as a friend into exile, and 
after his death returned to Denmark. He published nu- 
merous works on mathematics and astronomy, and invented 
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a plan on which the curious structure of the astronomioid 
or round tower at Copenhagen was built. 

The Danish drama dates its origin from the reign of 
Christian the Fourth. What share the works of Shakspeare^ 
who flourished at the time» may have had in producing 
attempts at dramatic composition in Denmark, it is out of 
my power to say ; but it is not improbable that the Danish 
dramatists may have been stimulated by the encouragement 
of King Christian, who, from his visits to England, and fre- 
quent correspondence with that country, must have been well 
acquainted with works which made an epoch in its litenu 
ture ; and he would naturally be anxious to see such a species 
of composition introduced into his own country. Christian 
the Fourth was fond of dramatic entertainmeDts.— -The 
journeymen miners in the silverworks at Kongsberg in 
Norway once performed a comedy before him. 

In a literary point of view, the long reign at this enerr 
getic monarch was perhaps chiefly distinguished, by its form- 
ing a new epoch in the history of the language and poetry 
of Denmark. The king wrote the Danish language with 
admirable skill, brevity, and energy, as will appear from 
his numerous letters and notes, most of which have been 
collected, but not yet published. He also caused numerous 
books of general utility to be printed in the country, which 
had formerly been printed at Wittenberg, Rostock, Lubeck, 
Paris, and other places abroad. 

As most of the establishments which have conduced to 
the true glory and interests of the country, are to be traced 
to the provident care of this extraordinary monarch, it is 
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peculiarly gratifying to notice, that the dawn of Danish poetry 
broke forth under the auspices of a ruler whose virtues and 
achievements were likely to furnish themes to kindle the 
flame of the poet and the patriot in the most distant 
times. The &ther of Danish poetry, Anders Arreboe, to 
whom all writers on Danish poetry unanimously agree in 
assigning that title, appears to have enjoyed the counte* 
nance of die king in an eminent degree. He rose to the 
dignity of a bishop, but the decorum becoming tiiat chanu> 
* ter being occasionally sunk in the joviality of die poet, he 
was deposed in 1622. His offence cannot however have 
heeaa of a very hdnous complexion, for he was some years 
afterwards appointed Rector of Vordingborg in Zealand, 
a place of note in die history of modem Danish poetry, as 
being the birth-place of our best satirical poet, Mn Heiberg, 
who has for many years resided in France. Arreboe died 
in 1637. His poetry was of a religious and scriptunilcha* 
racter. It seems to have been a favourite study with our 
most suecessfiil writer of sacred poetry, Evald, in whose 
exalted strains the name of Christian the Fourdi has been 
associated with the most popular recollections of the Danes 
and Norw^ians.* 



* When a proposal for the demolition of the fortress of Vardoe- 
huus, near the North Cape, which was established by Christian the 
Fourth, was submitted some timesince to the present king of Sweden, 
his majesty withheld his sanction of the measure, not on the ground 
of the present uselessness of the fortress, but from respect for the 
monarch who caused it to be erected, and whose memory, the 
Swedish king added, was so deservedly popular among his Nor- 
wegian subjects. 
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SUSPENSION 



or THK 



PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN DENMARK, 

FEOM THE TEAR 1648 TO 1700. 

The anxious care which Chridtiaii the Faurth bestowed, and 
apperendy with great success, upon the education of his son 
and successor Frederick the Thirds seemed to augur well for 
the advancement of science and literature^ This monarch 
not only possessed more learning than any of his predeces^ 
iors on the du-one of Denmark, but he was a great lover of 
literature, and thought highly of men of leammg* His 
taste for scientific pursuits prompted him even to attend 
the lectures of the profiessors after he had ascended the 
throne, and he was particularly fond of visiting Wormius's 
Museumi and the collection of curiosities at Gottorp* 
Hence he became a collector of curiosities himself, and laid 
the foundation for the R(^al Museum of Copenhagen. He 
was occasionally present at the disputations of the profes- 
sors, visited the botanic garden, and attended Bartholin's 
lectures in the theatre of anatomy. 

The king also expended large sums on Borch^s and 
Burrhi's experiments in Chemistry and Alchymy. He 
took a personal interest in Icelandic literature, and consult*- 
ed the famous Icelander Torfieus, whom he frequently 
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inyited to be of die Utemiy parties which he was in the 
habit of giving. His Majesty, at the same time, possessed 
considerable knowledge of divinity and mathematics. It 
was natural, therefore, to anticipate die happiest results for 
science from tiie government of so accomplished a prince* 
He thirsted after knowledge, and took pains to gratify his 
literary propensities by enlarging the collection of books in 
the University Library, and by founding tiie Rojral Library 
at Copenhagen, which is now one of the first libraries in 
Eurqie. 

His son Christian the l^ifth, on the other hand, cared littie 
for science and literature. '* He was not bred up to any 
sort of learning," says Lord Molesworth, << yet takes a 
particular delight in geography, and is never better pleased 
than when an exact chart of any country, or delineation 
of any fortification, is brought to him ; his genius for the 
war inclining him to love fortification."* His Majesty 
took also unbounded delight in hunting, which was tiien 
thought almost as glorious as war. If the autiior of 
Waverley should lay the scene of one of his novels in Den- 
mark, and have occasion to mention this monarch, he would 
apply to him a sentiment in Quentin Durwardr^*' Some 
men are miserable save when in saddle and stirrup." The 
pursuits of war and the sports of the fields coupled with 
other diversions, in which the muses took no part, com* 
pletely occupied the king's time, and he was of course 
prevented from knowing or enjojring intellectual pleasures. 
It may reasonably be supposed diat the king's example 



* Account of Denmark, eh. xi. p. 139* 
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had a powerfiil effect on the higher orders of society, and, 
by consequence, on the nation at large. The interests of 
Uterature were also deeply affected by the change of govern- 
ment in 1660. By that act, the people of Denmark en- 
dowed their sovereign with absolute power, and in express 
words declared him, for all his political acts, accountable 
only to Him to whom all kings and governors are ac- 
countable. This is not the place to inquire how &r that 
act was necessary for the political regeneration of Denmark, 
but it indisputably proved un&vourable in its effects on the 
literature of the country. 

It will readily be Imagined, that the discussion of poli- 
tics, a subject of some delicacy in the best formed govern- 
ments, would be narrowly watched by those who had made 
the principle of passive obedience ride triumphant in the 
kingdom of Denmark. Any person acquainted with the 
conduct of the aristocracy towards the people previous 
to the Revolution, will certainly not be much disposed to 
sympathize in the &te oi Ole Rosenkrants, who incurred 
. the royal displeasure, and was fined 20,000 rix dollars, 
for publishing Apologia NobUitatis DaniaSj in which he 
defended the form of an elective, in opposition to absolute 
monarchy. But to turn poor Professor Nold out of his 
chair of divinity for ten years, because he had in his Logica 
Recognita hazarded the position, digi quam ndsci meliores 
principeSy was rather an undue stretch of severity. 
Ardibishop Svane, who had been a principal instrument in 
effecting the change in the government, was not, however, 
very scrupulous in chusing the means for resenting what 
he deemed heresies in religion or politics. In possession 
of unbounded influence at court, he seems not only to have 
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cared little for the judgment of his contemporaries, but even 
to have stifled the ^* still small voice" which must have 
whispered that, sooner or later, his character and actions 
would be brought to the bar of public opinion, even in his 
own country, and probably be stripped of the meretricious 
q)lendour with which he had for a time succeeded in in- 
vesting them. * 

Tlie study of divinity, like that of political science, was 
equally confined within narrow bounds. Enligjitened and 
liberal inquiries were out of the question, and no works on 
theological subjects appeared which could do honour to the 
Danish name abroad or at home, remove ignorance and 



* This has been ably done by Professor Jens MoUer, in his bio- 
graphy of Archbishop Srane, inserted in the Historical Calendar, 
which contains several other valuable memoirs of public characters 
from the same pen. It is to be regretted that the state of the Danish 
book-market did not permit the publication of more than three 
volumes of the Historical Calendar, for more perfect compositions 
of their kind never issued from the Danish press, than the biographi- 
cal essays by Professor J. MoUer. They combine labour of research 
with impartiality and intrepidity, and in the instance of Archbishop 
Svane's life, fiimish an interesting corroboration, in the most mate- 
rial pointSi of the account given of the Danish Revolution in 1660 
by an English writer, whose work has been generally considered 
a libel on Denmark. It would be highly desirable to see Professor 
Moller's Life of Archbishop Svane attached to any future edition 
of Lord Molesworth's book. The manes of those who sufiered in 
their life time, by disagreeing with the mighty Archbishop on 
subjects of vital importance to Denmark, would be more effectually 
appeased, and some fresh ground would be broken to writers of 
historical romances. 



s 
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prgudiee, dear up inisrq)resentatioiis, or promote Christiaii 
knowledge; theological writiiigs chiefly consisted of prayar 
books, hynms and sermons, in which superstition usurped 
the place of religion. 

Those who applied themselves to the study of jurispru- 
dence were somewhat more &vourably circumstanced. 
Peder Resen, Professor of Laws in the University <^ 
Copenhagen from 1662 to 1688, was, however, the only 
individual who distinguished himself by profound acquire* 
meats and indefetigable industry. But he was a ho8t m 
himsdf, and did more in collecting and arranging the 
ancient laws of the country, within a shorter period, than 
might have been accomplished by a number of individuals 
of less zeal. He published several codes of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Jutlandish Laws, and 1^ behind him in 
manuscript the Atlas Danicus. 

It had been expected that great advantages would accrue 
to science and literature from the appointment of Count 
Griffenfeld as Chancellor of the University of Copenhagen. 
He was himself well versed in various branches of science, 
he had resided at many foreign seats of learning, he 
possessed an uncommon stock of knowledge of the world, 
and above all, he had, merely by his talents and extensive 
information, raised himself from plebeian obscurity to the 
highest posts in the state. He, therefore, knew the &11 
value of learning, and regarded its votaries as most impor- 
tant members of society. But the ^here of his usefulness 
in the republic of letters was limited to the short period of 
three years, in the course of whidihe-had, however, concerted 
some measures for the advancement of science. His fiJI 
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proved an irreparable loss to the country, but bis name 
remains associated with what has generaUy been considered 
the most benefidal event in the reign of Christian the 
Fifth, having drawn up the code of laws of which Lord 
Molesworth thus expresses himself:— -<< Being now to 
qpeak of the Danish laws, I must needs begin with this 
good character of thenb in general, that for justice, brevity, 
and perspicuity, they exceed all that I know in the world. 
They are grounded upon equity, and are all contained in 
one quarto volume, written in the language of the country, 
with so mtkch jdainuess, that no man who can write and 
read, is so ignorant but he may presently understand his 
own case, and plead it too if he pleases, without the 
assistance of counsel or attorney." * 

Griffenfeld, it has already been remarked, was succeeded 
by illiterate ministers, who r^arded freedom of discussion 
as high treason, when applied to subjects of divinity, law, 
and politics. The cultivation of the physical sciences 
was, however, carried on with great spirit during the 
reigns of Frederick the Third and Christian the fifth, 
because those who made new discoveries, or threw light 
upon old oneSy coutd not be persecuted as heretics or 
suspicious subjects. Men were, therefore, at ftill liberty to 
exert themselves in exploring the secrets of nature, as there 
was no danger of results which had the appearance of 
militating against the Augsburg confession, or high monar- 
diical principles. The flourishing state of the physical sciences 
must also be ascribed to another cause. Most of the 



* Account of Denmarki p. 213. 
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Danes who had devoted themselves to those brandies of 
science, had resided much abroad, and chiefly in Italy, 
where they were then cultivated with the greatest success. 
In the course of their travels they had seen such foreigners 
as were pre-eminently distinguished for a proficiency in 
the sciences which formed their owa &vourite pursuits ; and 
being possessed of great enthusiasm, ivith uncommon talents, 
they soon surpassed their teachers. The Bartholms, and 
Olaus Borch, furnish instances of this. 

The merits of Olaus Roemer the mathematician have 
been already noticed, and the names of Peder Resen, 
Thomas BarthoHn, Otto Sperling, and Thomodna Torfoos. 
deserve honourable mention for their researches and publi- 
cations concerning northern antiquities and history. 

During the reign of Christian tiie Elfth, the first attempt 
was also made by the Reverend Peter Syv to su{^ly a 
grammar of the Danish language, and a complete Danish 
Dictionary was begun under the auspices of Mr. Privy 
Counsellor Moth; but the Dictionary was so often altered, 
improved, and re-written, that the Privy Counsellor died, 
and the work was never published. The manuscript has, 
however, been of inestimable value to the Danish Society of 
sciences, which has been for some time occupied in com- 
posing a Dictionary of the Danish language. 

The art of poetry was greatiy facilitated by the endea- 
vours of Peter Syv, and other grammarians, to subject the 
language to scientific rules, it being till then characterised 
by harshness, roughness, and arbitrary irregularity. Ilius 
improved, it afforded the poets better means for exjn-essmg 
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their thougfato and fedings with propriety and freedom* 
The principal poets of that period were Anders Bording 
and Bishop Thomas Kingo, who has been compared 
to Horace, and with good reasMi, perhaps, in point of 
patronage. Poets are understood to succeed best in fiction ; 
and in the reign of Chrisdaa die fifth, poetic bishops may 
probably have been esteemed better chroniclers than writers 
of true history, whose business it is to narrate facts as they 
occur, and to trace effects to causes, without respect of 
persons, sine ira, et studio. 

During the reigns of Frederick the Third and Christian 
the Fifth, no historical works of a classical character were 
produced* In the reign of Christian the fifth, in particular, 
all branches of sdenoe and literature, with die exceptions 
already noticed, met with little encouragement. The king 
and the court had no taste for intellectual pursuits; a 
rigorous censorship existed; foreign books were prohibi- 
ted ; and, finally, the intolerance of the clergy, countenanced 
by the prejudices of the court, prevented the Huguenots 
from settling in the country, and introducing manu&ctures, 
knowledge, and liberal sentiments. 

Lord Molesworth had therefore good reason when he 
expressed himself in the followii^ manner of the state of 
religion, of the clergy, and of learning, in the reign of ' 
Christian the Fifth. <* Denmark has formerly produced 
very learned men, such as the fiunous mathematician 
Tydio Brahe, the Bartholines for physick and anatomy, 
Borrichius, who died lately, and bequeathed a considerable 
legacy to the University of Copenhagen. But at present 
learning is thlere at a very low ebb ; yet Latin is more 

PART III. b 
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eoxiimonly spoken by the clergy than with us. The books 
that come out in print are very few, and those only some 
dull treatises of controversy against the Papists and 
.Calvinists. The belles lettres, or genteel learning, are very 
much strangers here, and will hardly be introduced till a 
^greater affluence among the gentry makes way for them. 
It is said that necessity is the mother of invention ; which 
inay be true in some degree: but I am sure too much 
necessity depresses the spirits. 

* • 

** Every year, on the king's birth-day, they have a kind of 
act in the University of Copenhagen. The king honours 
ihem with his presence, and ^Hector moffnificus harangues 
him with a Latin speech, full of as fuls^xne flattery as if 
Xoiiis le Grand were the monarch to be entertained, and a 
fawning Jesuit the orator. At certain periods, ihere are 
ja few Danish verses sung by the ordinary singing boys, to 
very indifferent music } and so the fiunce ends*'' * 



AGE OF HOLBERG. 

During the reign of Frederick the Fourth, from I7OO 
to 1730, litde progress was made in the study of divinilyi 
law, and philosophy. The physical sciences, to which so 
much attention had formerly been paid, were now almost 
wholly neglected ; and medical science, lately so flourishing, 
declined most lamentably. When the queen, and aiberwards 



Account of Oemnarki p. 238, 284. 
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die king, fell iD» no native physician could be found, to 
whom it was thought safe to trust the cure of these august 
personages, and a High German doctor was called into die 
country. Tliis retrogression of science may indisputably, 
in some degree, be ascribed to the absence of encourage- 
ment on the part of the government. The king's want 
of knowledge |Hiecluded his taking any interest in science, 
with which he was wholly unacquainted, owing to the 
wretched education he had received, through the instrumen- 
tality of some of his father's ministers, who, from being 
ignorant diemselves, and partly from interested motives, 
suffered the heir-apparent's education to be most un- 
warrantably neglected. Andrew Hojer, who wrote the 
history of Frederick the Fourth, which has not yet been 
published^ makes the following observations upon die 
subject. ** Several ministers of state, in the reign of 
Christian the Rfth, among whom were Gabel, Knuth, and 
odiers, who had had little opportunity to cultivate their minds 
in youth, pretended that a prince had little occasion for 
scientific accamplishmentSf and boldly maintained, at the 
same time, that natural parts were spoiled by learning. 
In addition to this, some individuals high in office, who 
were not themselves destitute of talents, thought it most 
eondiMive to die interests of their own fiunHies, that the 
fiitnre monarch should learn as little as possible, by which 
he would be obliged entirely to trust to the lights of his 
tninisters. This was particulariy die case of PrivjMxnm- 
aellor Wibe, who was mightily pleased to think that 
Us son, by being educated with the crown prince, would 
be able to secure his highness' favour, at the same time 
diat the heir-apparent was but sparingly initiated into the 
art of governing." 
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The pernicious effects of the restraints which had been 
imposed during preceding reigns on the study of divimty, 
continued to be felt with undiminished force. No traces of 
philosophy were to be discovered in the dogmatical writings 
of the theological professors. They neither appeared to 
know Locke nor Cartesius, nor the true rules of interpre- 
tation which Glassius had taught, but pursued the gloomy 
mazes of die schools, as had hitherto been the custom. 

The lawyers remained satined with the code of Christian 
the fifth. Had not Holberg written his Introduction to 
the Law of Nature and Nations, whence jurists drew more 
correct and phflosophical views of law, government, obligar 
tions, oaths. Sec scarcely a work on jurisprudence could be 
said to have been produced in the reign of Frederick the 
Fourth* 

The medical science declined with the physical sciences* 
Caspar Bartholin, who was creditably known as a natural 
philosopher and anatomist, suffered himself to be led 
astray by a kind of ambition, which to a man of sdenoe 
was not of the most legilim&te species. He panted for 
high office, aspired to title, and having succeeded in being 
raised to tlie honours of nobility, sunk into comparative 
obscurity. 

Surgery had not yet attained the rank of a science ; the 
art was only allowed to be practised by barber-surgeons, 
one of whom, however, Simon Kruger, wrote, in 1711» an 
Osteology, of which* the Whole (acuity of medicine had not 
yet had the slightest conception. 
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The study of botmy was cultivated to some extent 
Professor Buchvald made botanic excursions in summer, 
delivered lectures in the botanic garden, which he super- 
intended, and published the first catalogue of the plants it 
oontained. 

The queen of sciences, as Tycho Brahe' called astro- 
nomy, which had a century ago attracted pre-eminent 
attention, 'expired when Peter Horrebow died. 

With a view to introduce a better system of rural 
economy, Paul Juul, governor of a district in Norway, 
published a book entitled *^ A Goad Farmer^** which pro- 
duced highly beneficial results. 

The study of history, and more particularly literary his- 
tory, made n^nd advances in the reign of Frederick the 
Fourth. Holberg composed his mtroducdon to the his- 
tory of the states of Europe^ which, together with Hajer's 
compendious history of Denmark, became very popular school 
books. They were printed in the language of the country, 
according to the good old custom of Christian the Fourth, 
whieh his immediate successors thought fit radier to ^' hon- 
our in the breach than the observance." It is not long 
rince Holberg's and Hojer's books gave way to superior 
works of the kind. 

The name of Amas Magnseus, Professor of Danish Anti- 
quities in the University of Copenhagen, deserves to be men- 
tioned with particular honour in this place. He was a 
native of Iceland, and one of the most meritorious men of 
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learning in his tim^. In the course of arduous jourtiies 
through his native idand, and by means of an extensive 
oorrespondence with his countrymen, he accumulated a vast 
number of Icelandic Codices, which were hitherto unknown, 
having been hoarded up among the snow-dad mountains of 
that interesting island. These invaluable manuscripts Amas 
Magnseus not only bequeathed at his death to the Univer- 
sity Library of Copenhagen, but lest these literary stores 
should remain as useless as they had been in Iceland, he 
appropriated a considerable sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be ^plied partly to pay young men, skilled 
in the Icelandic lanfif uafife, for examininfif and translating the 

In the department of literary history, an excellent work, 
entitled. Idea Hiatorue LitterarusDanorunij was publish- 
ed in 1723, by Albert Thura. The name of Soren lintrup 
also deserves to be mentioned, for his zeal in promoting the 
interests of literary history, and for throwing more light 
upon diurch history, which had hitherto not been much 
attended to. 

Of minor poets who lived in this reign, only the names 
of Toger Reenberg apd Christian Falster have been pre- 
served from oblivion. The latter excelled in satires, which 
were much applauded ; and the former, who had been in 
England, enriched the literature of Denmark with translar 
dons from the English language, one of which, entitled. The 
Duty of Man to God, to Himself, and to his Neighbour, 
appears to have become very popular, having gone through 
three editions, in I6S6, 1740f and 1779* 
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B«t among the poets of this reign Holberg occupies die 
duef place. In a preceding part of this work, an attempt 
was made to give an idea of his character and writings. 
On this occasion I must however add some notices re- 
specting that author, which wiU not, I trust, prove unac 
oeptable to his admirers. 

His distinguished countryman Oehlenschlseger has latdy 
published a German translation of Holberg's Comedies, 
which has been favourably noticed by Mr. N. Furst, a 
Danish gendeman resident at Vienna, who seems to be as 
zealously engaged in the honourable task of disseminating 
a knowledge of Danish literature in Germany, as Mr. 
Heiberg is in France. It is proper to let Mr. Furst 
vpeek for himself on the present subject 

** It is a meritorious undertaking to supply a new trans- 
lation of the Comedies of Holberg. Professor Oehl^i- 
sdilseger must be allowed to have executed the task with a' 
d^ree of success which jusdy enddes him to the dianks of 
the reader ; for on the most careful comparison of his trans- 
ladon with the original, it will be found diat the professor's 
performance deserves in every respect to be called a model." 

In proof of this, Mr. Furst gives the fiftth scene of the 
ihurd act of Holberg's Comedy, called Jacob van Tyboe, 
or ITte Bragging Scidier^ a play which to this day fills 
the dieatres in Denmark to suffocation. 

Mr. Furst goes on to observe, ** This litde specimen 
may suffice to illustrate the wonderful fidelity of die trans-' 
lation, which Professor Oehlenschkeger.has dedicated to 
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his friend Lewis /Heck, the first. comic poet of Germaiiy, 
isL a very jovial poetical address. 

. << Profiessor Oehlensdilaqger should not, however^ liave 
omitted to prefix to Us translatioii a biography of Hdberg, 
because the life of a distinguished man will almost inva^ 
riably throw great light on his character and writings. In 
the cose of Holberg, we cannot help beiag amazed at his 
persevering activity, in endeavouring to form and improve 
the taste of bis countrymen by means of his writings, and 
that in spite ci the Q|ifX)6ition which he had to encounter 
throughout the whole of his life/' * 

In this expression of r^et on the part of Mr. Furst> it 
is impossible fi)r any countryman of Holbein's not to 
coincide, because no writer could have done greater justice 
to a life of Holberg than Professor Qehlenschla^fer> His 
talents and his sentiments equally qualify him for exUUting 
with . powerful dramatic effect the gingerbread courtters, 
h^Yf petit maitres, and coarse debauchees, against whom 
Holberg had to contend with fearful odds, and firom whose 
machinations, it is no slight merit in King Frederick the 
Fourth, that the dramatist escaped unhurt. 

It may not be improper here to introduoe an opinion 
of Holberg's merits as a dramatic writer, which was 
pronounced by an Englishman after the first perusal of his 



* Jahrbiicher der Litteratur, 1823, S. 827. Art. Holberg's 
Lustflptele, UberseUt von Oelenschlager. Leipsig, 1882. 4 
Biinde 8yo. 
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plays IB the Danish language. ** The task of introdnring 
Holberg's dramatic works to the English public would 
indeed be no easy onej neither is it quite certain that, 
however well executed, it would be duly appreciated, or 
obtain adequate &vour; for, to confess the truth, even the 
merits of Holberg would prevent a version of Ins works from 
becoming popular among ourselves. His portraiture of cha- 
racter and manners is too national, and, moreover, describes 
a state of sodety that is now become obsolete. His satire is 
too local to be generally rdished by foreigners; and ingenious 
as die plots of some of his comedies nndoubtedly are, there 
is at the same time a certain rudeness, simplicity, and inar- 
tificiality in the conduct of his pieces, that are strongly 
characteristic of an in&nt state of the drama. Scenes most 
grotesquely natural frequently occur ; while the dialogue is 
sometimes diffiisely spun out, and not in the least raised 
above the most common-place tone of ordinary life, and is 
filled with most every-day details. Yet even these defects, 
if such they really be, have an interest, a charm, which 
we should probably not find in them, were it not that 
the garb of a foreign language conceals much of what 
would otherwise appear tame, insipid, and jejune, and 
invests them with a power of pleasing similar to that which 
painting confers upon objects indifferent and unattractive in 
diemselves. Let me not, however, be misunderstood,— 
Holberg possesses also positive merits and beauties as a 
dratnatic writer ; his touches of satire are frequent and keen, 
lus powers of humour considerable, and his delineation of 
character, although rather too general, is bold and effective." 

To the gentleman who penned these remarks on Hol- 
berg, I am indebted for the foUowing translation of two 
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scenes of the play called Don Rauodo de Colibrados, 
which, though not one of the author's best dramatic compo- 
sitions, appeared most suitable to my purpose. It was the first 
of Holberg's plays which Kotzebue appropriated, and became 
very popular in Germany, where a satire on the pride of 
poverty-struck nobility could not fail to be highly relished. 
Professor Rahbek believes Holberg todc the hint of the 
subject, from the circumstance of a court cook expressing a 
desire to be ennobled, when King Frederick the Fourth 
demanded to know how he wished his patent of nobility to 
be made out, and whether he would be called KoU 
und Braten (kaQ and roast-meat), whidi Holberg turned 
into Colibrados, prefixing Don Ranudo {O du Nar^ O 
thou fool.) 

ACT II. 

Sc£NE III* — Don Ranudo, Donna Olympia, Isabella,* 

and Pedro, a Footman. 

Isabella. I beg a hundred million pardoos, for thus daring to 
pay your ladyship a visit. 

Donna Ol^pia, Nay, madam, no apologies. We are in the 
habit of receiving visits every day, from morning till night. I 
verily believe we have already bad eight calls this very morning 
from persons of rank. Do you remember, Don Ranudo, what 
visitors we have had to«day ? 

Don. Ranudo. That is absolutely impossible. Our house is a 
perfect levee^— a rendezvous for persons of quality. Pedro, can 
you inform us who have been to pay their respects to-day ? 

Pedro, (^Putting on his spectades^ and examining a memorandum^ 
hook.) — There have been the Count Jago de Monte d'Oro ; the 
Marquis Ferdinando de Leo Nigro, and his lady the Marquesa ; 
Don Sebastian de firoquel Doro, and the Duke de Eu Casa, with * 
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him Princees ; the Marquis FenKnando GonaalVo Pjiilippo Gankrs 
Jago Sebastiaao Manuel de RifuenteZ) and hia lady.-^ildcflr.}*^ 
Tbia last gentleman must surely have had an uausoal number of 
god-fathers, for he has such a quantity of names- 
Donna Olympian You hear, madam, how many visits we have 
already received to-day ; but I have to beg your pardon for the 
little ceremony I shew you, and for being so rude as to pick my 
teeth before you« To say the truth, I have Just been toting a 
delicate capon. -' 

Itabdla. I beg that your ladyship will put no restraint upon 
yourself or stand upon etiquette. My visit, in fact, is not one 
of mere form ; the object of it is rather to inform you, that a 
gentleman of my acquaintance anxiously solicits the honour of 
being introduced to yourself and Don Ranudo. 

Donna Olympian Both Don Ranudo and myself wDl have great 
pleasure in being able to shew any civilities to any gentleman. 
He is perhaps going to Madrid, and wishes for letters of intro- 
duction to some families of rank there. — Pray, who is the gen- 
tleman? 

liabdla. My brother Gonzalo, madam, who is in love with 
your ladyship's daughter. Donna Maria. 

Donna Olympia. As far as the difference of rank allows it, 
madam, we have very great respect for both your brother and 
yourself; but 

Isabdla. I know what your ladyship is going to toy : Your 
fiunily is more ancient than ours, and that the inequality of our 
conditions in this respect must preclude any alliance between ua; 
yet might we not, on comparing our respective fortunes, be able 
to strike a balance between our two families ? 

Donna (Hympia, No, madam ! money cannot in this cas^ be 
taken into consideration. I would rather endure the extreme^C 
poverty, than do any thing unbecoming our descent. I w^l 
shew you our pedigree, madam, and you shall then judge whe- 
ther what you have proposed be possible. Well do 1 remember 
the last words which my father uttered : ^* Daughter,'* satd he, *' I 
' leave you no estate but your noble blood : Fear God, reverence 
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the 8aint% and rather die in yii^ity and in poverty, than tarnish 
the honour of the family by an alliance unworthy of your origin." 
Having «aid this he gave up the ghost* 

Isabella. An excellent death^bed exhortation^ truly, to enjoin 
you^ in .his* last momentSi to cherish worldly prid^ and the inso- 
lence of rank. 

Donna Otympia* Call it not pride: it was a noble. ambition. 
I obeyed his injunction, and allied myself to one of the. noblest 
houses in Spain. 

Isabella. Yet your ladyship should consider how shocking it ib 
when a noble.ftmily has no estate to support it^ dignity ; for in 
auch a case it has to endure not only want, but the scora of the 
worldL 

Donna Olympia. Nevertheless, I can assure 3FOU, madam, that 
I would not pan with a single letter of my family name— *not 
even for the best estate in all Spoia* . . 

Don Ranudo. That was an heroic declaration. Donna Olympia, 
and one that deserves to be written in letters of gold--^I would 
not part with a single letter of my name for the best estate in all 
£pain. 

{Pedro rep&tU the toords^ oimI s^ tiem dsnW' in his mema^ 
randum-booL) 
Isabdla. But your daughter would lose nothing of her finnily 
honours by such a marriage. 

Don Ranudo. Nay, madanii in such a case we ourselves must 
be allowed to be the best judges. Ail the world knows the dif- 
ference there is between de las Mines and de Colibrados. 

IsabeUa* And yet matches equally . disproportionate daOy 
occur. 

Dan Ranudo* Although all the world besides should approve of 
such a marriage, Don Ranudo de Colibrados will not. 

{Pedro repeats and writes down Don Rauudo's words.) 
Isabella. No wonder that other nations ridicule our Spanish, 
pride and punctilio* 

Don Ranudo, Do not say so, madam. There are nations be- 
sides our own, where great families have still greater pride. In 
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Iiidi«y for instance, there it a race of people called Nairosy who, 
shovild they by chance touch a person of inferior ranky wadi 
their hands after it, and who cause notice to be given ^dienever 
diey go abroad, lest any one should come near them. 

/soMfa. You are now dtbg the example of very polished 
nations indeed i I perceive that I employ my eloquence here to 
small purpose. Think not, however, that I am offended at my 
proposal being r^ected $ I rather conqpassionate your own dis- 
tressed situation, and sincerely pity that mistaken pride which 
rendem it impossible to extricate you from it. 

Donna Ofynqmi^ Spaee your sarcastic refleotions, madam; 
know that no one shall use this language towards us with impu« 
nity. What you say is mere scandal : persons are not always 
poor, because they do not happen to have ready money by them. 
The wealthiest are sometimes distressed for cash, and forced to 
go a borrowing, because they have put out all their property to 
interest. It is only malicious tongues that have spread a report 
of our being poor. 

haiella. I should be loth indeed to upbraid any one widi bemg 
poor. My object in coming here was to make what I considered 
a very reasonaMe proposal, considering 3rour straitened circum- 
stances. 

Donna Ohfmpia* Our ciroumslances are such as we are- per- 
fectly well content with. 

Isabella. If such be really the case, I have nothing ftrther to 
say ; but 1 would have you reflect whether you will be altogether 
so contented, when your creditors^and such I am inlbRned is 
the case— shall seise up<m jrour* property ; and whether the 
world will greatly compassionate your condition, when they learn 
what an advantageous offer you haverejeeted. 

Donna Ohfmpia. However plausible what you say may be, ma- 
dam, and however advantageous the proposal yo* make to us, 
neither myself nor Don Ranudo are to be persuaded to such a 
step. 

Don Ranudo. No, madam ; believe me, that the thing k ut- 
terly impossible. 
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Isabella. I am sorry, then, that I undertook such a conunifaiOB. 

Donna Olympian Nay, we can assure you, that we bear no 
resentment towards yourself^-You may be excused, since you 
only act in eonpliance with your brother's wishes ; and he too 
inay be pardoned, for love will frequemly drive a man. into very 
great indiscretion. But the thing itadf is utterly impossible* 

Isabella. I will then prepare to take my leave* 

Donna Olympia. Your servant, madam* Should there be any 
thing else in which our services can avail you, you may demand 
them ; but with respect to the present business, you will, yourself 
admit, upon reflection, that it is impossible fiar us to comply with 
your request* 

Act IL, III., Scene IV. 

• DoK Rakudo, Dovka Oltmfia, and a Countrymak. 

JDoa Ramtdo. Walk in here, my poor fellow ! with your waUet* 

CoimirymaaiL> Such a one as I, your wonhip, has. no business 
in a house like thia^ 

Doih Bomdo. We are all mortals, my good fnend. I cannot 
bear to see you sit eating your dinner in the open air. .Take a 
seat there, and finish your repast comfortably. 

Countryman. Much obliged to your worship. 
' Don Ramtdo. Whereabout do you live ? 

Countryman. Sixteen miles from hence, your honour. 

Don Ranudo. What have you brought to tpwn to-day ? 

• Countryman. Some chickens, which I have been selUng at 
market. 

Don Ranudo* If you have aay fine delicate capons, you may 
bring them here another time. 

Countryman. Does not your honour wish for any chickens? 

Don Ranudo, No ; I am not very fond of them. Indeed we 
scarcely taste any other meat than capons, game, and such .deU- 
cacies. 

Countryman. In troth, to look at your honour, and my lady 
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thcre^ you do boI seem to eat much meat — for you both look 
aomeirhat meagre. 

(Dan Ramdo and Donna Olympia look eonfiued*) 

Don Ranudo. What la your namei my honest friend ? 

Qmniryman^ I am called Juan, your honour. 

I}on Ranudo. Did your father lire in the same village as you do ? 

Comdryfoan. Yes. 

Don Banudo* And what was hb name ? 

Countryman. ITaith, your worship, I cannot tell you. 

Don Ranudom How shocking, not to know whether one's fore- 
fkthers ever had a name. The greatest felicity a man can enjoy 
in this world, is to know who were his ancestors, and to whom he 
b obliged for coming into the world. 

Countryman. We country-folks, your honour, think it the 
greatest pleasure to see the soil produce corn and fruits for us to 
livei^n. We like to see our children come into the worid, and 
to behold them grow up apace, and be able to assbt us. 

Don Ranudo. As for children, we people of condition find 
them rather a burden than an assistance; for the greater the 
number of children, the greater our outgoings. 

Countryman. And we, on the contrary, say, the more children 
the more earnings. The more young squires are bom, the 
more mouths there are to feed ; but the more peasants, the more 
hands to work. 

Don Ranudo. You are right, my friend ; you reason like a phi-i 
losopher : Pray, how old might you be when you married ? 
Countryman. Eighteen. 

Don Ranudo. That was early indeed! We persons. of rank 
cannot marry quite so soon in life : we are sometimes forced to 
wait till we are forty or fifty years old, before we are in a situa- 
tion to maintain a fisunlly in the same style as our wicestore. 

Countryman. We, on the contrary, marry as soon as we can 
conftribnte to stocking the world. A wife and young ones are no 
burden to us :— with us it b the more hands the more work, and 
^le more work the more pay. 
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Don Ranudo. This fellow is no fool,- Donna Qlympia; in An 
respect a countryman's life is a hqppy one. I verily beliere that 
the reason why labouring folk's children are more hearty end 
strong than those of persons of rank, is because thqr are hMught 
into the world while their parents enjoy the freshness and Yigoar 
of youth. 

Countryman. With your worship's permissiaD, too^ I am of 
opinion, that one reason of it is, that there are not quite so many 
cuckolds among us, as among you quality ; for if you gentle folks 
must wait till you are fiffy yean old before you are in a condi-* 
tion to support a family, I fear that you are almost past a oendi* 
tion for taking a wife, except indeed your fine ladies are satisfied 
with mere eating and drinking, which we country people should 
be much inclined to doubt. 

Don Ranudo. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 'Tis quite pleasant to hear your 
opinion, friend, on such subjects. Nor am I less delighted to see 
the excellent appetite with which you q>pear to relish your coarse 
food.. 

Countfyman. Very like,«-my bread and cheese taste better to 
me than a fine joint of meat does to your honour. One kind of 
fiK>d is as well as. another, provided we are but accustomed to it. 

Don^ Ranudo. It is right th|it we should make a trial of every 
thing ; permit me, therefiire, my good firiend, just to taste your 
cheese out of curiosity, and see whether I could possibly eodure 
such food. 

Donna OHympia. Fye, Doa JUmudo ! that must not be. 

Countryman. Will not your honour just taste it ? 

Don Ranudo.^ Yes, merely out of curioaity. Nay, it really 
does not tasteso extremely bad. 

Coumtrynum. Will not your ladjr^hfp also take a piece ? 

Dmma Olympia. Indeed, to say the truth, it does tSBte very 
fairly. 

Don Ranufio. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! I must have another taste. It is 
quite curious, and what no one would have imagined ; but it will 
be something for me to speak of to. my children's children. 
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Cut US a good tluck sfice, Juan, and give us some of your coarse 
bread at the same time* 

( They toth eat yuery greedily, ) 

Donna Olynipia. Well, I vow 'tis a droll circumstance ; and the 
first thing I speak of wh«i I go to court, shall be, that I have 
been eating bread and cheese with a countryman. 

Don Ranudo. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Come» another piece, Juan ; I 
must eat as long as I find it so good. 

Countryman. I am afiraid, your honour, that another cut will 
make my cheese look very strangely. 

Don Ranudo. ( Taking the cheese and cutting it in hahes,) 
There, Juan. Now you see, that, high folks as we are, we are 
not above partakmg of a poor man's dinner.' 

Donna Olyn^pia. Pray, good friend, let me have the other 
piece ; for I am very desirous to try whether my daughter can 
endure such ordinary food, although it is certainly well enough 
for a change. 

Countryman. Nay, good madam, that last slice which his wor- 
riiip has taken, is quite enough for your whole fiunily, not only to 
taste of, but to fill all their bellies. 

Don Ranudo. You are very welcome to call here, Juan, when- 
ever you come to town. 

Countryman, Thank your worship for the honour ; — {Aside) 
but may I be hanged if my cheese shall ever pay you another 
visit. 

Don Ranudo» And when you return home, I dare say that you 
will express your admiration of our condescension. 

Countryman. But I hope your honour will bestow a trifle upon 
me in return ; for, to say the truth, I had barely enough of pro- 
vision to last me till I arrive home agsSn. 

Don Ranudo. Donna Olympia, what shall we give this honest 
fellow ? I have just lent 2000 rose nobles to a friend to-day, and 
have therefore not a single piece of gold left ; and to give silver 
is unbecoming ourselves, or any of our family. 

PAET III. C 
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Countryman. Ob, jour honour, I shall be quite satisfied with a 
piece of silver. 

Don Ranudo. My good Juan, I certainly cannot think (#any 
such thing. It would be quite a scandal on our reputation to 
act so shabbily. We make it a practice never to give away any 
thing less than either go)d» or^-^hooour. 

Countryman^ Yety as your worship h^pens to have no gold at 
present, and as I myself have already as much honour as I desire, 
I humbly entreat that your worship will bestow upon me a piece 
of silver, that I may buy some more bread and cheese. 

Don Ranvdo. Shall we give him some half dozen pieces of 
eight. Donna Olympia, on condition that he mentions it to no 
one? 

Donna Oiympia. No, sir, I cannot permit such a thing; it 
would prove an everlasting scandal to our family. 

Countryman. But I protest that I wiU not tell a soul that I ever 
received a piece of silver from your honour. 

Don Ranudo. Hark ye, Juan ; 1 am certain that if you tell 
your neighbours what has happened to you, that they will all say 
you have been highly honoured. 

Countryman. Well, if your worship is resolved not to cross 
my hand with ulver, at least give orders for me to have some 
meat in return for my bread and cheese, and to show as a proof 
that I have been in a great house* 

Don Ranudo. Stay, I'll give you an impression of the arms on 
my seal, which you may carry home with you as a proof that you 
have been entertained by a man of rank* 
. Countryman, But shall I become one of the quality when I get 
your arms ? 

Don Ranudo. Nonsense ! 

Countryman. I thought, 'faith, that your grand people's quality 
lay in their coats of arms, for that is all that many of them have 
to show. But if your arms wont make me greater than I now 
am, I would much rather have something out of your worship's 
pantry. 
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Dm Ranudo. If any one doubto of your having been here, and 
says, how it is possible that Don Ranudo de Colibrados, who is 
descended from Antonio Frospero Alfonso, Gonsalro Hippolito 
Stephano Mustache 

Countryman. Nay, pray, your worship— —-« 

Don Ranudo* Lopez Mdchior Gusman TheodoriOi Theophras- 
tOy Theodore Carlos Philip Manuel Balthazer— — 

Countryman, Buty your worshipful honour--*— 

Don Ranudo. Manuel Juan Aurelio, Sanctio RamireSy Don 
Jago Juliano SebastianOyValentino, Stemogiano Melchior Lopi 

Countryman* But, your worship, I woul d 



Don Ranudo. Casparo Banudo, Trinculo Ventoso- 



Countryman. But I am still very hungry, your honour. 
Your honour may reckon as many Dons in your family as you 
please, be they Don Quixotes, Don Sancho Panzas, or any other 
Dons ; but I beseech you let me have 

Don Ranudo. If any one doubts your veracity, and shall say, 
how 18 it possible that a man of Don Ranudo's high rank should 
show such condescension towards a poor countryman, you have 
nothing to do but to show him the impression of my coat of arms. 

Countryman. But will not your worship order me to have a 
little wine? 

Don Ranudo. My dear Donna Olympia, there is an impression 
of my seal upon my table, which this honest fellow can take, as a 
proof of his having been here. 

Countryman. But might I not call to a servant to fill this bottle 
I have got here with wine ? 

Don Ranudo. Behold ! here it is, my good Juan ; and take 
care that you do not break it. 

Countryman. Will your honour give me leave to go into the 
kitchen, and I will myself speak to the butler ? 

Don Ranudo. Attend to me, Juan, while I explain the arms. 
In the first quartering is a falcon, azure. 
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Countryman. ( Aside. ) Rot me for being fuch a blockhead as 
to let you devour my dinner. 

Don Ranudo. In the second is a leopard. 

Countryman. My service to you, — I can stay here no longer. 

Don Ranudo. In the third one, four lilies. 

Countryman, I should not care if there were none. 

Don Ranudo. In the fourth is a sword. 

Countryman. To cut up honest folk's cheese. The devil take 
both sword and lilies. 

Don Ranudo. I wiU now explain to you the meaning. 

Countryman. Good day to your worship, and many thanks for 
the honour you have shown me in eating up my dinner. 

Don Ranudo de Colibrados. — Act III.^ Scene VL 

On the accession of Christian the Sixth, Holberg found 
but little encouragement to persevere in his dramatic labours, 
the Belles JLettres being deemed unworthy of favour by 
the King's ghostly counsellors, who possessed great in- 
fluence. 

The Ministers of Christian the Sixth, Iver Rosenkrantz, 
and Johan Ludevig Holstein, were not only men of erudition 
and extensive information, but one of their colleagues, 
Count Schulin, had raised himself from plebeian obscurity 
by dint of his talents only. Such men would naturally be 
anxious for the advancement of sdeiioe and literature ; nor 
were their efforts altogether unsuccessful. Under their 
auspices the University was reformed in the year VJ9St \ new 
regulations were enforced respecting the study of law ; 
measures were taken for the advancement of anatomy and 
surgery; die grammar schools underwent a reform; the 
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Society of Science, which still flourishes, was instituted ; and 
finally, a society for the improvement of the history and lan- 
guage of the NcHth was established. 

It might thus have been easy for a country, in which the 
government consisted of such enlightened and talented indi- 
viduals, to have acquired an eminent place among the literary 
nations of Europe. But, unfortunately, the Royal ear was 
too much open to the insinuations of bigotted and fiuiatic 
ecclesiastics, who hated knowledge, and in no respect thought 
with Sterne, ** that every time a man smiles, but still more 
when he laughs, it adds s<miething to this fragment of 
life/' Genius, wit, and humour were abominated by zealots, 
who questioned, whether a poet ought to receive christian 
burial ; and all efforts of mind, beyond the range of science, 
were subjected to the most rigorous controul, which the 
college of ecclesiastical inspection, and. bigotted censors of 
books, could devise. 

This was the more to be lamented, as Denmark pos- 
sessed literary characters like Holberg, Langebek, Pontop- 
pidan, and Gram, who eagerly seized every opportunity to 
advance the literary renown of their country. Nor did 
any public disasters prey upon the spirits, and exhaust the 
energies, of the people. 

During this period, therefore, Holberg produced only one 
work of fimcy^the poem of Niels. Kliim. He turned his 
attention chiefly to historical researches, and composed a 
series of works, among which his history of Denmark justly 
claims a pre-eminent place, as being the first complete history 
of the country in the vernacular tongue. 
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In this department of history Bishop Eric Po&top[Hdan 
also distinguished himself, by the publication of Marmara 
jDanica ; Gesta et Vestigia Ikmarum extra Daniam ; 
and Annales EcclesuB Danica. 

Hans Gram, one of the most acute and learned men Den- 
mark ever possessed, applied himself to reseaxiphes in Danish 
history with extraordinary industry. Thei« were few ob- 
scure subjects in northern history, on which his unwearied 
spirit of inquiry did not throw light* Many of these results 
were communicated to the world in the notes which he fur- 
nished for the florentine edition of Meursius's History of 
Denmark : others formed subjects for distinct essays. 

Great as his merits were, they were however surpassed 
by his pupil Jacob Langebek, who succeeded Gram as 
keeper of the Public records* Langebek possessed still 
more extensive historical information, and entered more 
deeply into his subject, than Gram* He undertook frequent 
joumies throughout the country, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the archives and libraries belongbg to towns, 
churches, and institutions which had formerly borne a 
monastic character* In this manner Langebek acquired 
vast stores of historical knowledge, which he liberally com- 
municated to the world by means of various publications, 
but chiefly in that valuable and classical work, entitled, 
Scriptorea rermn DarUcarum. Langebek died in the 
year 177^- 

The name of Frederidc Rostgaard, afiiendof Gh-am, and, 
like him, a benefisustor of Langebek in his younger years, 
deserves to be mentioned wiA resp&ci in this place, for the 
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monificent encooragemeiit he afforded to various branches 
of science. When he proceeded at an early period of life to 
stndy in the Universities of England and Holland, he began 
to transcribe such papers and records, as might tend to 
illustrate some subject in the history of his own country ; 
at the same time he collected manuscripts with great dili- 
gence, and afterwards added to their number as he passed 
through France and Italy. When he returned to his native 
country, with very considerable collections, he went on to 
enlarge them, notwithstanding the great press of public busi- 
ness which engaged Us attention. He did not himself 
become an author ; but every attempt towards the advance- 
ment of knowledge, was sure to find in him a warm and 
liberal firiend. By means of his travels, his researches, and 
an extensive lilMttry, Rostgaard rendered great services to 
the history, language, and antiquities of Denmark, at the 
same time that he facilitated the study of OHi German, 
Greek, and Arabic 

In the department of bi(^raphy, Tyge Hofinan produc- 
ed a work, entitled, ** Portraits Historiques des Horn- 
me8 lUustresJ* It is a correct performance, and bears marks 
of great industry. 

In consequence of the reform of the University, one of 
the two professors of law was directed to explain the 
Danish laws, and to point out their agreement with the 
laws of nature, and of other nations. This office was 
entrusted to Andrew Hqjer, the historian, who mani- 
fested great zeal in procuring for the old Danish laws the 
deference which they had anciently commanded. In diis 
he followed the example of his teacher, Thomasius, who 
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took pains to introduce the German instead of the Roman 
code. Hqjer thus became the founder of a school of law m 
Denmark, which afterwards attained a high degree of per- 
fection by the efforts of his pupil Kofod Anker* 

The study of suigery was much advanced by Simon 
Kruger, of whom mention has already been made. 

An attempt was made by Jens Hoysgaard towards the 
improvement of the Danish language, by means of a gram- 
mar, written in a philosophical spirit. 

It must not be omitted^ that pulpit oratory attained an 
iii>pM^li>l<iil degree of popularity during the reign of Qiris- 
tiaa the Sixth. When the Bi8h<^ of Zealand, Peter 
Hersleh, preached, it was found necessary to place strong 
guards at the church-doors, for the purpose of preventing 
accidents among the crowds who flocked to hear that di- 
vine. 
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RAPID ADVANCE OF 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

FROM THE YEAR 1746 
*rO THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

When Frederick the Fifth ascended the throne of Den- 
mark, a brighter dawn opened on sdence and literature, as 
weU as on the fine arts. In truth, all the anticipations that 
had been formed of the reign of that amiable and elegant 
prince, were most fully realized. The King set an example 
of munificent patronage, which the great and the ridi 
rivalled each odier in imitating. Some of the chief works 
of science and art, which date their origin from the reign 
of Frederick the Fiftdi, were not indeed executed by na- 
tives ; and thus Denmark must be content to share some 
portion of feme with other countries. But it is consolatory 
to reflect, that some of the foreigners whom she invited to 
extend her scientific reputation, at the same time had the 
merit of suggesting improvements of vital importance to the 
physical and moral condition of the people at large. 

Thus^ for instance, the emancipation <rf the peasantry 
may in a great measure be attriboted to Oeder. the fiiat 
editor of Plora Danica. In conjunction with a most excellent 
ponson of the name of Reverdil, a Swiss by birth, he laid 
the foundation for the fiune which is attached to the name 
of Bemstorff, on account of that great and beneficent mea- 
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sure, by which the bulk of the people of Denmark 
were delivered firom thraldom. Oeder and Reverdil may 
be said to have done for Bemstorff, what we have seen in 
our time Thomas Clarkson do for Mr. Wilberforoe to- 
wards the aboliti(m of negro slavery. 

Oeder, who waft a native of Germany, came to Denmark 
on the recommendation of two of his countrymen, at that 
time ministers of state in Denmark ; Count Johan Hartwig 
Bemstorff, a Hanoverian; and Count Adam Gottlieb 
Moltke, a native of Medklenburg. In fonner times, when 
any sudden improvaooent in sdence was eflfected in Damuurk, 
the impulse generally came from the south; but in the present 
instance a country to the north of Denmark had that merit. 
Unnseus brought about a revolution in natural history, and 
Denmark was instantly stimulated by the ardour which the 
Swedish philosopher communicated to the study of his fi^ 
vourite science all over Europe. King Frederick the fifth, 
who was a monarch of the most liberal views, and oompe* 
tently versed in the physical and economical sdenoes, en* 
oouraged his people to compete with their ndghbours for 
objects at once honourable to both nations, and likdy to be 
baiefidal to mankind at large. With what success Oeder 
accomplished his taak^ the scientific world is sufficiently ac- 
quainted. 

While mentionii^ foreigners emment in science and arts 
who had been invited to Daimack, it may be proper to 
name Regenfoss, who published a magmfioent volume on 
Shells, under the title of Choiix des CoqwOages^ &c«, in 
17^8, with descriptions in Gernum and Frendu No eon- 
tmuation, however, appeared of the work. 
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Bat the enthusiamn which the study of natural history had 
thus excited, spread to many nadve Danes, who distin* 
goished themselves in that department of science. Amongst 
them Bishop Pontoppidan claims an eminent jliaee. Whilst 
diaplain to the court, he occupied himsdf with divinity and 
history ; but after his appointment to the See of Bcorgen, 
peroeiinng that the study of natural history had opened up 
a new road to court favour, he availed himself of it. His 
visitations throughout Us diocese afforded him excellent 
opportunities for collecting information on subjects of na* 
tund science. His Natural History of Norway, of which 
an English translation appeared in London in IJSS^ gained 
general approbation, and secured the favour of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, Count Holstein, to such a degree, 
that he was appointed to the office of Pro-Chancellor, which 
had not been filled since the death of the learned Dr. Hem* 
mingson in I6OO. The necessity of visiting the churches 
of the diocese had also the effect of inducing his neighbour. 
Bishop Gunnerus of Dnmtheim, to turn his attention to 
botany. 

With a view to promote the study of natural history, 
and to encourage others to follow the example of the indi- 
viduals already mentioned, the King <Hrdered a botanic 
garden to be laid out at Copenhagen, the superintendence 
of which was committed to Oeder, who had made botanic 
excorfiions in Denmark, Norway, ttnd other countries, at the 
public expense. A royal cabinet of natural history and 
rural economy was established, on the suggestion of Count 
Moltke. To this institution two public teachers were ap- 
pointed } Greorg Tyge Holm, who had passed several 
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years at Upsal under the tuition of Tinmwuft, was made 
professor of rural economy ; and Fetor Aseanius was i^ 
pomted professor of natural history, and more particularly 
of mineralogy. But in consequence of the death ci H(dm» 
on the eve of going to £ngland for further improvement, 
the institution did not attain that degree oi perfecticm which 
had been anticipated. During the same period,' various 
persons were dispatched into different parts of Denmark 
and Norway, to in^piire into subjeda of natural tustory ; and 
in the year 17<92» ^(^ Olafeen and Biame Paulsen were 
directed to {Hroceed to Iceland for the same purpose— 4it the 
same time, that they were to ascertain what coidd be done 
to raise the prosperity of that interesting country. 

But Frederick the fifth did not confine the prosecution 
of scientific researches to his own dominions. In imitation 
of his predecessor, who had sent out Norden to eiplore 
£Jgypt, he ordered a journey to Arabia to be undertaken at 
the public eacpeose. The results of tiiat enterprise are before 
the world, in the account published by Carsten Niebuhr, who 
succeeded in saving a great number of the drawings and 
specimens of natural history, which had been collected by 
Professor Forskol and Doctor Kramer, the naturalists, both 
of whom died in the course of the journey. 

Before leaving the department of natural history, it may 
be proper to notice, that the Reverend Hans iStrom, a 
clergyman in Norway, has enriched the literature of Denmark 
with a physical and economical account of the district of 
Sundmor, wjhich may serve as a model to succeedii^ topo- 
graphers. 
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The encouraganent afforded to the study of natural his- 
tory could not but produce a favourable effect on rural 
economy. The science of political economy seems also to 
have been cultivated with some degree of success during 
the reign of Frederick the Fifth. Captain Friederidk Lutken, 
of the Royal Navy, produced a work, entitled, *^ Economical 
ThougHts submitted to consideration in higher quarters/' 
whidi was the first performance of the kind. After having 
gone through a new edition in Danish, it was translated 
into German. The style is excellent, and the author seems 
to have possessed the talent of indulging in freedom of expres- 
sion, tempered by a due share of caution. For although 
the rdgn of Frederick the fifth viras characterized by 
liberality and humanity, the oppressive yoke of a rigorous 
censorship was still felt; and Captain Lutken had to sup- 
press some essays of too independent a character, which, 
however, have been since given to the world by the patriotic 
Suhm. The writings of Captain Lutken, and his broths 
Otto Diederich Lutken, engaged the public attention in an 
eminent degree, and produced for superior effects to die 
public lectures, which had been instituted with a view to 
£EMnlitate the study of rural and political economy. 

In mathematics, only one work was produced during the 
reign of Frederick ; but it was a classical performance. It 
was entitled Lectures on Mechanics, by Professor Jens 
Kraft, and consisted of two volumes in quarto. Professor 
Kraft also distinguished himself as a philosopher, and wrote 
several elementary works on Logic and Metaphysics, besides 
an account of the institutions, customs, and opinions of savage 
nations, which is looked upon as a chef-cTceuvre. 
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Bat when we except Professor Kraft and tbe Bishop 
GunneruS) Denmark at this time did not perhaps possess 
more than another true philosopher, and that was F. C. 
Eikdiov* At the early age of eighteen, he drew up a system 
of Logic ; in his Slst year he pubhshed some philosophical, 
historical, and economical works ; in the S2d he wrote a 
dissertation de scientiis vemacula lingua docendis^ be- 
sides other literary performances. He wrote some philoso- 
phical letters, translated Voltaire's Comedies, Fontenelle on 
the Plurality of Worlds, and several Fragments of Seneca* 
He thus exdted the most splendid hopes, but was unfortu- 
nately carried off by the measles in the 25th year (^ hm 
age. 

In jurisprudence Kofod Anker continued to distinguish 
himself, and acquired by his writings a degree of fiune, 
whidi has not yet been eclipsed by any Danish Jurist. Hans 
Pans, who died as a provincial judge in Finmark, about 
this time also extended the bounds of juridical learning, 
by publishing a Danish edition of the ancient Laws of 
Norway. 

Of die individuals who applied themselves to historical 
researches, Suhm deserves to be first mentioned. Gerhard 
Schoning is also entitled to high commendation, for the 
industry and learning which he has displayed on various 
aulgects connected with the history of Norway. 

The history of the middle ages, was ably developed by 
Adolphus Gotthard Carstens, in various essays inserted in 
the transactions of the Society of Science. 
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But of all branches of history, biography appears to have 
been most sedulously cultivated. The geography of the 
country was also attended to* In addition to Pontoppidan's 
Atlas, the Surveyor General of works, L. Thorn, published 
a nuignifioent geographical work. It, however, unfortunately 
extends only to a few provinces. 

Hitherto philology had been ahnost n^lected. Some indi- 
viduals, however, now began, by means of Danish transla- 
tions from the dassics, to communicate these treasures to 
their countrymen. In this too, Holberg, as in so many other 
instances, led the way, by translating Herodian ; and in the 
preface recommended the translation of Latin and Greek au- 
thors as a very useful undertaking. Nor were his recom- 
mendation and e3cample altogether without effect ; Suhm 
followed successfully, and at a subsequent period the learned 
Jacob Baden published a translation of Xenophon's Cyro- 
pedia. 

The ingenious Liixdorph, of whom mention has already 
been made, produced various el^ant poems in Latin, and 
excited the public attention in no ordinary degree, by his 
success in gaining the prize which was offered by Sweden 
for the best poem on the marvellous expedition of Charles 
Gustavus across the Great Belt when frozen. 

In order to improve the Danish language, Jens Hoysgaard 
proceeded with unabated zeal, and published a Dani^ 
Syntax in the year 1752. Eilsdiov, Tyge Rothe, and 
others, Ukewise took pains to free the language from the 
many foreign words, particukrly French, which had smce 
the days of Christian the Fourth been engrafted on it. Their 
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exertions were not altogether unsuooeaeful in repladng good 
Danish words ; and Jacob Baden still more purified die 
language, by means of his granunatical writings. 

Thus a complete revolution was eflbcted about the middle 
of the 18th century, in the language, style, and every thing 
connected with the belles lettres. The accomplishment of 
diis object, which had for generations been so anxiously 
desired by every true Dane, is also in some degree attributable 
to the sodetfr, which was about this time established for the 
improvement of taste, and the advancement of polite learn- 
ing. This society had been founded in 17^9t but it did 
not receive its charter till the year 1763. It was patronized 
by the King, and soon brought together the most dis- 
tinguished men of genius in the country. It ranked also 
among its earliest supporters, eminent foreigners, such as 
Klopstock, Cramer, and others, and yielded very important 
benefits to literature, both during this and the following 
reign. 

But what was of still greater importance to the interests 
of literature, the natural and proper patrons of audiors, asi, I 
think, Samud Johnson calls bookseQers, b^an to find their 
interest in catering for the public at large. Professor Snee- 
dorff, of the academy at Soroe, took die lead in exhibiting the 
powers of the Danish language, in a periodical publication 
entitled the Patriotic Spectator. The paper was conducted 
on very independent principles, and became exceedingly popu- 
lar, owing to the purity, ease, and precision of style, which no 
author had till then displayed. Another writer, TygeRodiei 
alsoexdted great sensation by a work entitled <' Thoughts on 
Love of Country," whidi was written in a style of ciqvdvat- 
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ing ^totfamsef duustanod by die hightot ekganoe. Smenl 
poets, among whom £vaU» Tidlin, and StenertBea slaiid 
foremost, likewise took the tide at the floods and ¥Wtiured 
upon enterprises which not only gratified the warmest ad« 
ndrers of native genius but spread the fame of Denmaiit to 
comitries, where her literary efibrts had hitherto hew r^ 
garded with compantive indi&renoe. 

With occasional intemq^tionst the interests of adenee and 
literature continued to be promoted during the reign of 
Christian the Seventh. Ezoeptmg Christian the Fourth^ 
no monarch of the Oldenburgh femily sat bnger on the 
throne of Denmark than Christian the Seventh } and during 
hi» life time the country advanoed further in the earear of 
improvemient than it had done during the preceding century. 
In the reign of his &ther, who had invariaUy contributed his 
best offices to the diffusion oS. knowledge and good taste, 
the nation had conceived a high relish for the more elevated 
pleasures of human existence, whidi the ministers of Chrisp 
tian the Seventh laudably strove to gratify. In a country, 
with limited resources and fettered institutions^ the govern- 
ment must of necessi^ turn its attention to objects, which 
nations more opulent, and differmitiy ciroumstanced as to 
their civil rights, may belefb to pursue without aid and 
guidance on the part of their rulers. In the discharge o£ 
this duty, as connected with science and literature, the mini- 
sters of this reign acted with great liberality, and every 
usei[ul undertaking received princely encouragement. 

Men of learning were sent to travel in foreign couutrie9 
at the public expense. In order to prosecute critical re- 
searches Messrs Adler, Birdi, Hviid, and Munter pto^ 

PART III. d 
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oeeded to Rome ; Messrs Moldenhawer and Tychsen went 
to Spain ; Professor Thorkelin set off for Britain, wheare he 
staid several years ; Messrs Kofod Anker and John Imsen 
travelled to Sweden; and Mr. Schow went to Vienna. 
With a view to the improvement ci Danish agricultore, 
Professors Olufsen ynd Begtrup visited England and other 
oountries. Messrs Oehlenschls^er, Baggesen, and Rahbdc 
travelled to Gemumy, Switzerland, Italy, England, and 
France, for objects exclusively connected with their favourite 
studies, the BeUes Lettres, Messrs Steffens, Esmardi, 
and Petersen went abroad to make researches in natural 
history and metallurgy. In order to aacertfdn the merits 
of foreign S3r8tem8 of education, Messrs Riber, Strom, and 
Castberg were sent into different parts of Europe* The 
Physicians Saxtorf, Tode, Abildgaard, and CaUisen also 
travelled abroad at the public expense ; and that privilege 
was granted to many other persons for various scientific 
and literary purposes. 

Various magnificent works were published at the public 
expense, such as Scriptores rerum JDanicarumt by 
Langebek, the Descripticm of the Royal Cabinet of Coinsi 
the edition of the Gospels in Greek by Birch, the Dictionaiy 
of the Danish Language, and Flora Danioa^ * indepen- 
dently of other publications. 



* This splendid work is still continued under the direction of the 
present Professor of Botany Mr. Horneman, who lately published 
the SOth part. Oeder published tlie first nine parts, O. F. Muller the 
following siz» and Martin Vahl the next six, when the puUicatioii 
derolved upon Professor Horneman. 
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Hie governnient likewise ordered botanic gardens and 
museums to be established. Seminaries for training school- 
masters were instituted, and liberal grants made to learned 
societies and learned individuals; the university and the 
grammar schools were reformed anew; maps and charts were 
published at the public expense ; and the public libraries re- 
ceived additions and improvements. The government at 
the same time showed what import it attached to the word 
Humaniora^ by abolishing vassalage and the slave trade ; 
and, to crown these enlightened and beneficent measures, it 
gave to the people LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. At 
the instance of Struensee, a rescript dated the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1770, accorded that inestimable blessing in all its ful- 
ness, outstrippingexpectations, which even such public-spirited 
writers as Sneedorff and the Lutkens had scarcely ventured 
to indulge during the preceding very liberal administration. 
The liberty of expressing their opinions freely could not but 
raise the most enthusiastic joy in the breasts of a people, 
who had hitherto been taught to consider passive obedience 
as the basis of political happiness ; and even a Frenchman* 
so fiur forgqt the frowns of the Grand Monargue^ as to 
address a complimentary Epitre an JRoi de Danmarc, 
8ur la Liberte de la Presse. 

But it has been remarked, that it is as difficult to fi'ee an 
enslaved people, as to enslave a fi*ee one : this the un- 
fortunate Struensee soon found to his cost. With the zeal, 
but also with the precipitation, of an enthusiast, he intro- 
duced reform into all branches of the administration. He 
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dbanged the whole system of fbragn polky, and delivered 
the court of Denmark from the ignominioiis dependence in 
which it had been so long held by Russia. He set about 
restoring the dilapidated finances of the country, and with 
this view retrenched the expenditure of the Court, withdrew 
many pensions, abolished several public boards, disbanded 
the CcTpB de Oarde, abridged the privfleges of the aristo- 
cracy, put down many places about the Court ; he, in short, 
practised economy wherever he could. But however excd- 
lent and beneficial these measures were to the country at 
large, t^y excited the discontent of sycophants, who were 
alike destitute of ability and inclination to serve the country 
honestly, and who had hitherto deemed a mean, time-serv- 
ing, and base servility to those in power, the only road to 
rank and preferment. At first Stmensee treated the va> 
pourings of these persons with silent contempt; but he had 
himself furnished the most tremendous weapon which his 
maligners could wield against him, and he felt the necesuty 
of setting bounds to thefireedom of the press, by arescript of 
the 7th of October 1771* In the beginning of the following 
year die party of the Queen Dowager Juliane Maria gained 
the ascendant, and before th^ were again expelled by the 
Crown Prince (his present Danish Majesty), in April 
1784, the liberty of the press had been rendered a perfectly 
harmless instrument. The present King no sooner seized 
the reins of government, than llie feme of his pc^ularily, his 
well-known liberality of sentiment, and his decided hatred of 
arbitrary measures, inspired the nation with the hope, that 
the penal enactments of Gruldberg, the Queen Dowager's 
favourite, would soon lose their force. Nor was the nation 
disappointed in that hope ; the liberty of the press was re- 
stored to an extent, winch though it might not have satisfied 
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die ideas, prgudioes, and feelingB of an Englishman, was 
probably, under all circumstances, sufficient for every useful 
purpose in Denmark. 

* 

A few years al);erwards an event occurred, which threw 
the minds of most men off their balance in every part of 
Europe. The tremendous effects of the French revolution 
were soon felt in the distant regions of the North; and it 
was deemed expedient to guard against the coming danger, 
by imposing additional restraints on the Danish press, by a 
rescript dated the 3d of December 1790. This precau- 
tionary measure did not, however, it should seem, effect the 
desired purpose, as it was found necessary to put a period to 
the most stormy era in Danish literature, by the edict of the 
27th of September 17999 an edict of which the learned and 
spirited writer in Eichhom's history remarks, that it has 
certainly not yet formed the subject of an eloffe by any 
Voltaire. 

On the contrary, a French writer, in mentioning some 
recent volumes of one of the most valuable publications * 
going on in Denmark, takes occasion to observe of the 
edict in question : <* II se forma, en 1798, k Copenhague, 
deux nouvelles soci^tes litteraires, dont I'une, qui s'appelait 
Societi pour la VeritSf sans avoir €t€ persecute ni suppri- 
m6e par le gouvemement, criit neanmoins, par prudence, 



* Det Skandinaviske Litteratur Sekkabs Skrifter. The Tran- 
lactioiis of the Scandinavian Literary Society. Copenhagen, Bto. 
published by Thide. Vol. XVII. (1822) 420 pages. Vol. XVIII. 
(1822) 331 pages. Noticed in Revue Encyclopedique, 55 Cahir 
Jttillet 1828, by M. Heiberg. 
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devoir se dissoudre elle-meme, immediatement apres la pro- 
mulgation de I'ordonnanoe royale du 27 Septembre 1799f 
qui, sous pretezte de mieux fixer les homes de la liberty de 
la presse, n'avait laiss6 h, cette precieuse liberie qu'une ex* 
istence precaire et nominate/* 

There is indeed so close an analogy between a love of 
letters and a love of freedom, as Mr. Robinson the Clianoellor 
of the Exchequer beautifully expressed himself, * that it will 



* Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on his Majesty'i 
presenting his late &ther*8 library to the nation, 10th March 1828. 
The following passage from that admirable speech will find a re- 
sponse in every liberal mind» especially when it is considered, how 
few monarchs out of this happy country are allowed leisure from 
the cares of royalty to pass as many minutes e?ery day among 
hooks, as they are expected to spend hours on horseback, and oflea 
for purposes, whence neither themselves, nor their subjects, nor 
mankind at large, derive any benefit. 

Mr. Robinson, in addressing the chair, spoke to the following 
effect : — ^* In pursuance of my recent notice, I am now about, Sir, 
to submit to the House a motion in respect of that noble and mu- 
nificent gift which his Majesty has, with so much liberality, pre- 
sented to this nation (hear, hear) ; and I feel that if, in doing so, 
I were to enter into any length of detail, I should do but little 
credit to the grace and dignity with which the present has been 
made. This is a donation which, I am well satisfied, everybody 
in this House, and in the country, will feel to be of the highest 
importance and consequence. If, indeed, there be any person, and 
I confess I do not consider it possible that there can be, who may 
think that there is no connexion between the literature of the 
country and its well-being — between its means of knowledge and 
its happiness ; if there be any such person, to him, undoubtedly, the 
collection, the grant, or the possession of so valuable a library as 
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perhaps be expected from one who attempts to sketch the 
history of the literature of a country, to supply some in- 
formation respecting the state of its press. It would pro- 
bably be the more called for in the present instance, as it 
might throw some light on the political condition of the 
people of Denmark, and at the same time correct various 
erroneous impressions concerning the practical character of 
a government little known to die British public, but from its 
misfortunes, which must entitle it to the sympathy even of 
those who disapprove of its theoretical form. In a variety 
of view3 it would certainly be highly desirable to reply satis- 
&ctorily to observations like the following, in the Edinburgh 
Review, on the subject of Catteau's Tableau des Etats 
Danois-^*^ We are inclined to think that M. Catteau is 
occasionally too cautious for the interests of truth ; that he 
manages die Court of Denmark with too much delicacy ; 
and exposes, by distant and scarcely perceptible touches, that 
which it was his duty to have brought out boldly and 
strongly.'*— ^' At present, Denmark is in theory one of the 
most arbitrary governments on the face of the earth. It 
has remained so ever since the revolution to which we have 
just alluded; in all which period, the Danes have not, 
by any important act of rebellion, evinced an impatience 



that to which my motion will refer, will be a matter of no 8ort of 
interest. But by thove who take, as I consider it, a more enlarged 
and more liberal view of the subject — by those who think that 
there is much and intimate connexion between the literature and 
the morals of the country — ^by those, in short, who think that there 
is something like analogy between a love of letters and a love of 
freedom — (cheers) — it is impossible that this collection should not 
be regarded with feelings of the deepest interest and pleasure. 
(Hear.)" 
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of their yoke, or any sense, that the enormoos power de- 
legated to their Monarchs, has been improperly exercised^ 
In feet, the Danish government enjoys great reputation for 
its forbearance and mildness ; and sanctifies, in a certain 
degree, its execrable constitution, by the moderation with 
which it is administered. We regret extremely, that M. 
Catteau has given us, upon this curious subject of the Dan- 
ish government, such a timid and sterile dissertation. Many 
governments are despotic by law, which are not despotic in 
bet ; not because they are restrained by their own modera- 
tion, but because, in spite of their theoretical omnipotence, 
they are compeUed, in many important points, to respect 
either public opinion, or the <^inion of other balancing 
powers, which, without the express recognition of law, have 
gradually sprung up in the state. Russia, and imperial 
Rome, had its praetorian guards. Turkey has its uhlema. 
Public opinion almost always makes some exceptions to its 
blind and slavish submission ; and, in bowing its neck to the 
foot of a Sultan, stipulates how hard he shall tread. The 
very fact of enj<^ng a mild government for a century and a 
half, must, in their own estimation, have given the Danes 
a sort of right to a mild government. Ancient possession 
is a good tide in all cases ; and the King of Denmark may 
have completely lost the power of doing many just and many 
unjust actions, from never having exercised it in particular 
instances. What he has not done for so long a period, he 
may not dare to do now ; and he may in vain produce con- 
stitutional parchments, abrogated by the general feelings of 
those whom they were intended to oontroul. Instead of any 
information of this kind, the author of the Tableau has 
given us at full length the constitutional act of 1660, and 
has afforded us no other knowledge, than we could procure 
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from the most vulgar histories ; as if state pliers were the 
best place to lo(4c for constitutions^ and as if the rights of 
king and peojde were really adjusted, by the form and so* 
lemnity of covenants and pacts, by oaths of allegiance, or 
oaths of coronation/' * But an efficient reply to the above 
remarks would require llie production of data^ which it 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to come at. 

No political writings of a popular character appeared 
openly in Denmark from die year 1660, when absolute 
power had been established, to the year I76O, when that 
memorable ooeurrence was celebrated by Fetesat Court, Te 
JDeumSf Coll^ Declamatioiis, and other demonstrations 
<tf joy, from which any thing but the sense of a people can 
be collected. The diort administration of Struensee, it has 
been shown, caused some change in that respect ; but things 
in a great measure reverted to the ancient order ; and previous 
to the spring of 1784, which gave such fisur promises of 
liberty and happiness to Denmark, no political writings ct 
any consequence, except on the question of the emancipation 
of the peasantry, had issued firom the press. Suhm indeed 
wrote his Euphron in 177^9 ^nd Fabridus published some 
books on subjects connected with the police; but these 
writings do not appear to have made any striking impression 
on the public mind. The merit of having directed the at- 
tention of his countrymen to a rational, honest, and fearless 
discussion of subjects of public interest, is eminently due to 
Professor Rahbek, who is as distinguished for genius and 
learning as pMic vtrtue, and whom his contemporaries 
agree in styling the Nestor of Danish Selles Z/ettres. In 



* Edinburgh Reriew, No. IV. VoK ii. psget 287, 392-93. 
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conjunction with another man of letters now no more, Mr. 
Pram, aNorwegian, Professor Rahbdc conrnienced, in 1785, 
a monthly publication, entitled Minerva, which continued to 
be published till the year 1809, having obtained from the 
public a degree of &vour, of which no similar publication in 
D^imark has been able to boast* To this periodical the 
great majority of Danish writers were contributors : it 
may justly be called a proud monument of Danish literature. 
The discussion of political topics occupied a large space in 
its pages, and was conducted with a degree of spirit and 
energy, which proved that, among many other passages in 
Lord Molesworth's book, the following was no longer exten- 
sively applicable. *' I verily believe," he says, '* the JDanes 
do now really love servitude ; and, like the Cappadocians of 
old, could not make use of liberty if it were offered them; but 
would throw it away if they had it, and resume their chains. 
Possibly they would wish them less weighty ; but chains 
they could not live without. If there be one or two among 
so many thousands 'who are of contrary sentiments, they 
dare not so much as mutter them to their own children ; 
nor would they be heard with patience, if they did." * But 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

Professor Rahbek wrote in favour of the liberty of the 
press, in a strain of eloquent argument, which would have 
satisfied Lord Molesworth himself ; and some years after- 
wards he sealed the sincerity of his principles with the 
sacrifice of his professorship, when he thought he could no 
longer hold it consistently with the opinions which he felt it 



* Account of Denmark, third edition, page 244. 
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his duty to disseminate by means of the press. Several otlier 
most able writers, such as the late Captain Abrahamson, 
Tyge Rothe, Pram, the Reverend Mr. Birckner, and even 
a Court Chamberlain, Mr. de Hennings, furnished excel- 
lent treatises to the Minerva in favour of the liberty of the 
press. Tyge Rothe contributed an essay, entitled, << What 
is the meaning of the word The P%MicV^ Mr. Pram 
strongly recommended the general difiiision of knowledge, 
and the abolition of the slave trade ; while the Reverend 
Mr. Birckner and Mr. O. J. Samsoe discussed the injurious 
tendency of nobility ; and the dbove-mentioned Court Cham- 
berlain expatiated on the pernicious influence of court-esta- 
blishments. 

Of all the political writings which appeared about this 
time, no book, however, excitied greater sensation than Count 
Schmettou's little volume on Standing Armies. * It created 
much consternation among the description of politicians and 
parade generals whom Lord Moleswortii's book exacdy a 
century before had nearly frightened out of their wits. The 
patriotic Count took a most luminous view of his subject in all 
its bearings on the relations of his country at home and 
abroad, and enforced his arguments with an impassioned 
eloquence, which at once delighted and convinced the reader. 
To the honour of the country be it remarked, no native 
writer was found weak or wicked enough to \& his pen 
against the noble author, who had not only displayed the 



* Patriotische Gedanken eines Danen liber Stehende Heere, 
Politisches Gleichgewicht, und StaaterevoIuUonen, 1792. (The 
Patriotic Thoughte of a Dane on Standing Annies, Balance of 
Power, and Revolutions.) 
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most magnanimous self-devotion in exposing himself to the 
persecution i^i^hich the publication would in£dlibly draw upon 
him from powerful individuals, who prospered by the sys- 
tem he condemned, but he had shown judgment and candour 
in setting forth the daims which die government had upon 
the loyalty and gratitude of the people. The task of combat- 
ing him devolved upon some foreigners, among whom, the 
Danish patriot remarks with pain the name of the late Count 
A. P. Bemstorff,* whose wonted sagacity seems for once 
to have forsaken him, in embracing that side of the question, 
which the best writers on Danish afiairs have always held 
untenable. A paper-war ensued, and was ostensibly carried 
on in the name of General Mansbach, a German from 
Fulda, who had long been in the service of Denmark. 
His arguments were of course highly applauded by the 
knot of heroes, who like him, had expatriated them- 
selves, turning their ploughshares into swords, and their 
pruninghooks into spears, and eventually found admis- 
sion to the land of promise, (as Denmark had so long been, 
to miKtary adventurers from Germany and France,) having 
by the way fought for as numy potentates as diey had to 
pass frontiers, in their progress to the summit of their ambi- 
tion. These gentry naturally sympathized in the alarms of 
General Mansbach, and without any great stretch of the rea* 
soning faculty, rightly surmised that their << occupation would 
be gone," and an end put to the " pride, pomp, and drcum- 
stance of mimic war," if the doctrines of Count Schmettou 
were to be followed up by the reductions he proposed. Their 
arguments were however repelled by their adversary, and the 
peopletumedadeafearto their clamours. They then proposed 



Nyerup's Dictionaiy of Danish Authors, page S74. 
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to have reoourse to the nUima ratio regum^ and sent a dial- 
knge to the author. He happened to be seriously indisposed 
at the time ; but true to his motto, Frangornon fleeter y in- 
formedhis antagonist, that he should give him the meeting, 
if he would come from Norway to the author's sick-room in 
Holstein. The meeting took place there, but for the honour 
of human nature, of course without bloodshed. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that this transaction gave additional interest 
to G)unt Schmettou's work, and established its reputation as 
one of those standard works on political economy, which ought 
to be put into the hands of the heir-apparent to the crown of 
Denmark as soon as he could spell. The government behaved 
on the occasion with a degree of forbearance and generosity 
expressive of the purity of its intentions and its love of peace, 
and pleasingly illustrative of '^ the moral dignity, which as 
a tranquil and moderate power, it had obtained in the circle 
of monarchies," to use the expressions of the Emperor of 
Russia.* Count Schmettou had a pension, which was not 
withdrawn ; and certainly no patriotic and loyal Dane ever 
deserved one better. He had ventured upon an arduous 
and delicate task, in the performance of which, considering 
the temper of the times, die distinctions between Reform 
and Revolution might be very easily confounded. With 
what skill he steered dear of Scylla and Charybdis tiie fol- 
lowing passage in his work will show :— 

<* The King of Demnark," he observes, <* has still a 
great deal to do to promote the wdfiire of the nation. Every 



* The declaration of the Emperor of Russia against Great Bri- 
tain, given at St. Petersburg 20th (Slat.) October 1807. 
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unprejudiced observer must however admit, that the 
government does not afford the nation any cause for revolt. 
Our press is free, and we only know of religious persecution^ 
from the histories of other states. Lettres de cachet are 
equaUy unknown to us. The taxes, to be sure, are high, 
but still we can bear them. The court pursues a system of 
economy, and on many occasions evinces the most sincere 
desire to promote the interests of the subjects. It admits 
modest representations, and frequently attends to them. The 
public debt is now in a train of liquidation, and the morals 
of the royal fiunily, as well as of the ministers, are exem- 
pkry." • 

More neatly turned compliments were never paid to a 
government, which has suffered considerably from the su- 
perficial views and hasty conclusions of transient observers, 
(and in this respect British writers '^have much offended,'') 
by whom its principles have been thought akin to those of 
the great military monarchs of the continent, whose advisers, 
it should seem, upon the authority of a late traveller, are not 
even very fond that their measures should be praised, but 
are much better pleased that nothing be said about them, t 

The discreet example of Count Schmettou was not fol- 
lowed by another Danish author, Mr. Riegels, whose his- 
torical writings gave much umbrage. He seems to have 
been as caustic as Lord Molesworth, and set up to his ima- 
gination the character of King Christian the Fourth, as 



• Patriotic Thoughto, page 26. 

t A Tour in Germany in the yean 1820-21-22. Constable 
& Co. Edinburgh, 1824. Vol. ii. page SOL 
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the beau-ideal of a Danish King. He was a man of learn- 
ing and talent, and well versed in the old historians, whose 
{Ktu^tice, it was more than suspected, he imitated with sue- 
oess, in visiting the sins of the children upon the memories of 
the &thers who lived some generations back. In his re- 
flections on the ministers and court favourites of Christian the 
Fifth, Riegels bad, it is alleged, an eye to his contemporaries, 
as Tacitus had to the mighty of his own time and country, 
when he put sentiments into the mouth of Galgacus, which 
the Caledonian hero n^ever uttered. Thus after the lapse 
of a century, a Danish writer, having been permitted by the 
government of his day to examine the records necessary to 
be consulted in writing the history of Christian the Fifth, 
produced the most decisive mass of evidence in support of 
the statements made in the lifetime of that monarch by Lord 
Molesworth. Of the confidence which Mr. Riegels reposed 
in the veraci^ of the British Ambassador, he expresses 
himself in a note * to the following effect. 

" The venomous strictures of Molesworth reftite them- 
selves ; but, however much has been written agunsthim, he 
has not yet been refuted in his fibcts, estimates, and lists. 
His vituperations were met by nauseating flattery, but both 
are equally light in the balance of the true historian. No 
man thinks better of the Danish ministry, aft«r having read 
the Reverend Ivar Brinck's book, Drfense de Danne^ 
nuxrCj traduitde t Anglais 1696 ; or Memoires, contenant 



* Forsog tilFemte Chriatiaos Hi&torie. Kiobenhavn, 1792, page 
647. (ASketchof the History of CbrlgUan the Fifth. Copenhagen, 
1792). 
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laVieetlaMegnsd^CkretienV. There are oMiiylbinipi 
in MoleswKHth's book worthy of credit." Had Mr. Aicgids 
lived to the present time^ he woald probably have aeeo eanaa 
to mete out a fuller meamre of justice to Lord Mdeswoiiht 
whose work must to the reflecting mind appear .to ham 
been written^ as it were, in a spirit of prc^diecy. Sa 
fiir from having originatedin qnte, it bears the most 
n^ks of good will towards a people, who being 
from the same stock, possessing in a great dsgiee the same 
language, and from its geogriqphical situation, having an- 
identity of interests and pursuits, with the people of Englandr 
could not &il to exdto the sympathy of an enligfataned and 
virtuous represmtative of an English monaneb. Locd 
Molesworth was, it is true, somewhat severe in his strict 
tures 'y but any blame on tins head comes wilha bad grace 
from Mr. Riegels, who in his prefiu>e to the history of 
Christian the Fifth, lays down the duties of an Ustonaa ^m 
the authorities of Ludan, Pliny, Sallust, Tadtns,. Cieeri^ 
Suetonius, and Vopiscus, without any periphrasis or defe- 
rence to existing circumstances. 

It has been already remarked, . that the Reverend.Mr^ 
Birckner had made the Minerva a vdbide for conunnni- 
cating his sentiments in &vour of a free press. In the 
year 17979 he produced a work on the .subjed^* w\mh 
made a splendid epoch in the literature of Denmark* No 
Danish book has perhaps either before or since gone d^reagh 
three editions in one year. It was immediately translatod 
into German, and experienced abroad from critics and ge/ 



* Om Trykkefriheden eg dens Love. (On the Liberty of the 
Press and its Laws.) 
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fletid iiawh f By dv atigmim and a|i|>ktti0e wliidi iiw iinpor* 
trnot of tfe sdgoct demandedt and tbe maalerl j 8t]rle in 
nUtih it liad bem tutted deserved* At hamef tbe woric 
dureir the nation into » fimar of endnBiam, ^vduch was itffl 
mom inflnmed bjr die nttanptn of aone ardent offio&* 
hanMn» ieonied in dm hm^ to oombat Mr. BirdEaer*8 a^gn* 
mcnto» Tbeir object evidently wae^ to bdd np to admiral 
don die doetiinea of Sir Robert I%ner, iMA tbe late 
Lord EUenborongb^ in a cdefarated Ktaraiy csnee^* de« 
dared Loeke to baee nmdered as nnportBur benefit to 
mankmd hj exgio^jig. Such being the point at issne, die 
leenlt eeald not be doidrtfidi ^ and Mr. Birckncr bad not 
edty tiie eadafcetjon to pereoM die senee and die rigbt 
Ming of die natioa on bie aide, bat be ftnnd be bad 
attmeled die fiKrooraUe nodca of Ae govemnm^ and wae 
praeenled to a bettv living; Tbta inestimable nan £d not 
however live to enjogr bia good fiMtane,— -be died juat dienk 
dto limo wbeo the Re^ wanraat fiar bk preferment was 
madeoot* 

A reviewer of the Reircnnd Mr« Birdmer'a book fiuned 
^fleraitfy« TUe gendeman, whose name was CoBet, held 
die oAce of one of die jndgee in the eoort and eitjr tri« 
bnnaL of Copenhagen ) bnt wae removed from bie titoatioa 
in oonseqnenee of aome ejipiiuwyne be had made use of in 
die cridqne in qnesdon. Tbe tnmaacdon caused so great 
It eeneationy that dto pdbfie calMI Ibr n aeparato edidon of 
the review, wlidhr had originaBf qipeared in die Literary 
News of Copenhagen* Some time aftnrwardi a seeond 

* Sir John Carr, venat the aoAor of My Ploclket Book, or Iliats 
vBt a Rygnce MeRie and Conocilede Tovi Ac* 
FABT III. e 
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edition was demanded^ and to this die reviewer affixed a 
copy of the Rojral decree by which he was removed firom 
his judicial office. Grood is, however, often elidted from 
evil ; and Mr. Collet may perhaps now rgoice in what ho 
once must have deemed a hard case. In the year 1800 he 
obtained the King's license to practice as an Advocate in 
the Danidi West India island of St. Croix ; and in 1817 
he was appointed to a lucrative office there, with the title 
of Counsellor of Justice. He has, it seenis, lately returned 
to his native land, to enjoy o^m cum 



Mr. Collet's aflSur produced considerable aptatioB in the 
public mind, and the fennent was not allayed by the writings 
of the wittiest men in the nation. Among mdividuals of 
this de8cn|>tumf Mr* Heiberg pre-eminentiy distinguished 
himself. Since Holberg, Denmark had not had a more 
powerful and popidar dramatist, and like his great predeces- 
sor, he probably sometimes exceeded prudenoe in ridiouling 
vices, foibles, and peculiarities, which could not well be point- 
ed out witiiout exciting resentment. But Mr. Heiberg did 
not confine tiie display of his satirical powers to the stage ; 
the press also teemed with his lucubrations on a great variety 
of political subjects. He became in consequence the subject 
of a prosecution at the instance of the Ilacal General, and 
was in tiie year 1800 sentenced to banishment. 

He went to France, where his extraordinafy abilitieB as 
a linguist attracted the notice of the govemfment, and he 
was i^ppointed translator in the foreign department. 

Since the downfall of Buonaparte, Mr. Heiberg has 
employed his eminent talents in a manner which ^Jaims the 
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special respect and gratitude of his cbtmtrymen. His la- 
boars in the Revue Encydopedique, with a view to difiiise 
a knowledge of Danish literature, are well known ; and he 
has lately given additional scope to his efibrts, by becoming 
a contributor to the European Review. ' ' 

Another Danish writer, Mr. Malte Conrad Bruun, now 
better known to the world as M. Malte-Bruh, the French 
geographer, (who had also indulged in political specula^ 
tions,) shared Mr. Heiberg's fitte, and like him went to 
France. It is a curious coincidence, that Denmark should 
have given birth to a great astronomer and an eminent geo- 
grapher, both of whom were expatriated, the former from 
choice, and the latter from necessity. In both cases, how- 
ever, their talents found more ample iscope in the new spheres 
which they entered. It is only to be regretted, that the 
nsine of so great and good a King as Oiristian the Fourth 
should have been implicated in the misfortunes of Tycho 
Brahe, so as to draw forth such strong language as the 
writer referred to in the subjoined note makes use of. '^ 



The reader, on recollecting what has been already said'on 
tins sulgect, will, however^ allow that Christian the Fourth 



* << Christian IV. the succeeding King of Denmark, has disgraced 
himielf by a neglect, which compelled the great a«tr«Domec.o|f his 
country to seek a retreat at Prague, under the protection of the 
Emperor. But as the goTerament in the reign following that of 
Christian became an absolute monarchy, the banishment of a man 
of science could not be of much importance to the subjects of that 
prince, and might usefully transfer his talents to another situatioUf 
where they might be productire of greater advantage. The be« 
nefit in this case appears to have been, that- Tycho was brought 
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is not lb be mdismmiaBftdy Uamed fir Tyoho Bnfe^i 
tortahef no more indeed thaa Us faite DmmIi Mag e aiy^ 
Clitntifuitlie Sevmb^ ongbt to be eensared for tad ixmuumsb 
wkSA eirentuaHjr led to die dbridgement ef liie freedom of 
die press m Denmark* These mnsft be trsced to odier 
dum domestic considera ti o ns * 

It is a wcfl andiendcated fiKfti diat^ widi some exoepdoiis 
of speeuladte anndst die prisdples of die fVench revohition 
Hd not make great impresnon ob die people of Deolnark* 
The bulk of die popnkliflB was v^n the wboie dtyo a o d 
to exdaimt 



For fenat of govemnetit let ibob 
Whatever it best admiairtef^dy is bsst 

And that would be natmtd in draes of such general proeperitjr 
as Denmark enjoyed during die period wiudi now fiirms the 
sgobjeet of our eonsidersdon. Innovators and letrilers, there* 
fere, Ibond it to be die kbour of die Danaides to assaO a state 
machine which could not but be allowed to work well, to 
judge from appearances at home and abradL Inevery sea die 
dag of Denmark was respected, and prefiarabty trusted^ wh3e 
die eardi resounded with the praises of her government, ns 
a pattern of wisdom, justice, and humanity. << In no county 



■^i^i*«^M«w^a^^Ma^i^^^M^MBK«iBVi^aii«tai 



Into conjunction with Kepler, lAo, fram the obsenratioos of the 
fonner, infisred, though he ooidd not esplsin, the kwi of the 
piaaetaiy motioat, and thus prepived the way fior the genius of 
Newtoa.''-^LeGtares on the Fhaossphy of Modem Hiitoty, de* 
Bvered in the UmYornty of DuUin, hy George MiBer, D. IX 
M, R. J. A. Dublin 1824, Vol. 6di p. S44. 



in £0rape»'' nys Mr. MuionM, ^ (eome parts <tf tiw 
Austrian EiBinrey perfattps» aocospted)^ have I seen Bnujb 
aetive and derotsd patriolisii as in Damnaric, faetweeo 
1795 and IfiOfi/' • The Daiuk poetry of die period in 
ifnestinn, likeiwse bea» teatimimy to ifae cardiaKty sn^^ 
betvreien tlie goveraawnt and Ae pec^. 

Tin reladons of FrinoB and peopk iiappeiH kywaever^ a^me* 
ttmesta ba dependent im the operation of external influeD«^ 
wiueh may dumce to be directed by any motives but n joat 
iwnaidwratifln fcr die intereata and feelinga of the.nation en 
nriiose aeoonnt tbat infinenee is eierted. Tlie press of Den* 
mark waa dnis inclnded in die anadiema idueh had been 
fiifaninated against the pressea of odia* eonntries, whose 
mlers had no £Nroe but argnment to cqppose to die didatea 
nf Amphtctyoos at the bead <tf some bundred dionaands of 
arfnlMr.CannuigcaUa <^ beyonnettod philosophers/' It.ia 
loo obviona that a Danish Secretary of State for Foreign 
Jkffidrs^ eonU not return anch an answer as die Earl of 
liverpool (then Lord Hasrkeabnry) gave to the Freoiji 
AmbassadoTy General Andieoenr» when Biianmarte bad 
ifae andaei^ to order him to require an imposition of 
restraints upon the British press. '* The government^ of 
Britain cannot interfere widt the pressy but through the tri*- 
bnnals of the country/' 

By dtt edict of die 27tit of September 1799» die liberty 
of the Danish press was gready abridged^ and all anonymous 



* Traveb tbroogb Deiunaric and part of Swecba in 1809. 
London. Vol. II, page 51. 
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WEidBgii were expressly forbiddm. '^ The hat prohibition/' 
Professor Jens Moller observes, *^ produced so fetal an efiect 
on critical writags in pairticiilar» that his present Mqesty^ 
Frederidc die Sixdi, subseqoendy took off* the profaifaition, as 
&r as it afEeoted die Danish Literary InteUigcneer,* which is 
edited by Professor P. E. Mulle*, one of the most learn* 
ed and loyal men in Denmark. Another writer, K. H. 
Seideiin, expressed himself to the following eflfect : ** Dis- 
gusting as the foUowing picture of our Hterary concerns is 
at the end of 1799 it is not die less fiiithful.^ ^ Periodieal 
publications v^fetate, but adulatory writings in prose and 
verse flourish. Scientific works stagnate, and satire expires; 
Poetry only gains appbuise die more it approximates prose. 
We write about hexameters, and translate novels. But 
thare are (mly twenty-five subscribers to die transactions' of 
the Socie^ of Science*" Professor Moller, in oorroborating 
Mr. Seidelin's views, takes occasion to remark, diat the two 
darkest features in die above dddneation were at the same 
time die truest. Works of science were suspended, and die 
chief favourites €f the muses, Thaarup and Baggeaoi, al- 
though in the prime and spring of life, seldom received any 
visits from them. QehlenschlaBger had not then made his 
appeanmce. 

The new regulations of the press appear to have been 
strictly enforced. Mr. Seidelin, editor of the Day news- 
paper, was sentenced by die Supreme Court of Justice to 

* Oudines of the History of Danish Literature, from the beginning 
of the 19th century to the opening of the Norwegian University, 
&c: from the year 1801 to 1813. By Professor' J. Moller. 
Historical Calendar, Vol. 1. page 21. 
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be imprisoned for a fortnight, and to be fed upon bread and 
waler during the time. ^ A aiiaflar sent^boe overtook a 
yous^ student of the name of Skovgaardj he had written a 
description of the island of Borahabiiy which was suppressed 
on aeoount of some expressions which were deemed disre* 
spectfiil to some Danish Kings, who had been long gathered 
to their fathers. Professor MoUer hments the circumstance, 
as the book contained much useful statistical information, t 



• It is out of my power to trace the history of the 
press during the disastrous war, which commenced in 1807 
and termioaited in 1814. But to judge from the writings 
of Professor Moller, the late Prc^MSor Heiberg, (brother 
tO/Mr. Hab^g), Mr. F. Thaarup, CounseUor of State, and 
others, <»i subjects ei intense puUie interest, the press of 
Denmark af^pears now to ea^ considerable freedom. 

- It would be desirable to furnish a comprehensive view 
of Danish htersture fr<»n the beginning of this century to 
the present day. But in order to this, it would be indispen* 
saUy necessary to institute inquiries into the varied difficulties 
with whi«^ the Danish Literati have had to contend ; and 
it would be proper, at the same time, to form some estimate 
ci the means whidi they may have had for overcoming 
those difllculties* The author of Waverley somewhere 
states a fettered press to be a bar to all intelleotual im* 
jNTovement and developenient. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to ascertain how the literature of Denmark had during 



* Nyenip's Dictionary of Danish Authors, page 5$2t 
f Historical Calendar for ,18i7j page 97. 
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been often agreeably surprided to ifind a r^pectablie number 
of Danish books in the libraries of dignitaries of the church 
of England, members of parliament, and some of the most 
eniinent poets in that country. Scotland, however, bear^ 
the palm in this respect. The Advocate's Library at Edin- 
burgh has a collection of not less than ISOO volumes 
of Danish, Icelandic, and other northern books, which are 
deposited in a distinct and very elegant room, named 
by the worthy keeper of the library. Dr. Irving, the 
Thorkdin Soamf in compliment to the learned Danish 
pn^sor of that name, to whom the prinapal part of the coU 
lecdon formerly belonged. Of private collections, that of the 
ingenious editor of the popuhur ballads from th^ Danish, Sec 
Mr. Robert Jamieson of die Register-house, is pre-emi- 
neiitly entitled to notice. It contains, among several hun- 
dreds of volumes, some beautiful specimens of Danish typo- 
graphy, purposely tiirown off on superior paper, as marks 
of respect from Danish literati to British scholars, who, 
like Mr. Jamieson, have so suoeessfidly excited an interest 
in this country &t tiie literature of Denmark. These marks 
of attention have to my knowledge been duly appreciated 
in Edinburgh ; and in consequence, much intercourse has 
of late years taken place between the literati of the two 
countries : indeed, at no former period of Danish history, 
was there a more ahimated correspondence-— never were 
such courtesies interdianged. 

It -wSl appear from the poblicatioiia of Sir Waker Seott, 
thst the fllofltrioiis poet has direotod his atteBtion to the 
fitenituro and hmgnage of Denmark. The works of ano- 
tfa^ most 4^gaat poet, the Honourable and Reverend W. 
Hflfhert, may alsp be inatBoeed. His acquaintance with 

PART III. y 
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the filerattire of Denmark, fletoms m profiHmd iv liis kmm*' 
ledge )C^ ibe language ia evidently eztensiye and correct. 
Some very beautiful poetry in the Danieh langwage^ prefixed 
to his tramlalions fincHai die Grerman, Danish, &c^ fomiflb 
a pleasing spmaieia. 

Isk Dmmuky en the other hand, the fitemHire of ftitain 
lias nev^ exciteda deeper interest than during the laet twentgr 
years { Foersom's translations from fiUbakspeare were higUy 
ibvourable to a more general diffiision of the literature and 
language of Blitain. Tie Anthw of Waverley has snuoe^ 
ii^oiid GaIpulation» extended the sphere of the British Ian* 
guage^ even to the strongholds before exdudvdy occupied 
hj ^ ^< conventional language of oourtierB and waitena,'' 
a» French has been called. Mr. Herbert's compliment to 
Denmark has been lately nepaid in kind» by a Danish poet 
of the name of Repp. He gained a gold medal firomtiie Uni- 
versity of ConenhacoL for a orizs esaay, whidi he dedicated* 

grand-daughter of Queen Caroline Malilda; SioA livaliy 
betuwen ^ most enlightened and liberal individuals in both 
countries, must be attended witibi aus{ncious results ; and I 
fervoitiy tarust, that the two nations will ever emulate each 
other in verifying the lines, with which a cdebrated British 
poet conduded a generous eSusum in behalf of the people of 
Denmark :— • 

Mqr we struggle not who ihall in figbt be the foremost, 
But the boldest in sense, in humanity warmest I 
As our nations are kindred in language aad kind, 
May the ties of our blgod be the ties of our mind, 
And perdition on him who our peace would unbind i 
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